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“The Shame 
of New York” 


Iatolerant Disregard of People’s 
Rights Shown by Board of 
Estimate in the Matter of Ap- 
propriations for Municipal 
Music—Metropolis Stands 
Lower Than Twenty-Fifth 
Among Americian Cities in This 
Respect—Park Commissioner 
Balked in Carrying out Well- 
Devised System of Concerts by 
Disgraceful Decrease in Allow- 
ance for Music — State Comp- 
troller Travis Denounces Gross 
Extravagance in Some Muni- 
cipal Departments, While Cause 
of the People Is Allowed to 
Suffer 


EW YORKERS are this’ season 

facing a condition in the matter of 

their municipal music which may rightly 
be termed “the shame of New York.” 

Although they may pride themselves 
upon the city’s position as a national and 
international music center, they must be 
chagrined at the deplorable degeneration 
of the amount of music provided by the 
municipality for its citizens. 

Many an American city of one-tenth 
the size of New York is doing more for 
its citizenship in this respect than the 
metropolis has done in the past year. 


And the outlook for the coming year in 
New York is even worse. Here is the 
situation statistically as found in the 
record of the past and in the schedule 
for the coming season: 

The amount of summer music provided 
in Central Park, past and future, is to 
be set down as follows: 


eer. aren eee 72 Concerts 
ers eye ae 19 Concerts 
rere errr ree Probably less 


The amount of money appropriated by 
the city for music in Central and other 
parks is substantially as follows: 


Serer eee eT eee, 
... Seer ere eet 
rr ye eee 24,600 
These figures show graphically the 


state to which New York’s civic music 
has descended within the past two years. 
This degeneration is all the more dis- 
graceful in that it has occurred during a 
period when ®here has been a sharply 
defined national movement for the spread 
of municipal music. 

In the face of this, where does New 
York stand? 

It stands not higher than twenty-fifth 
in the list of American cities as ranked 
according to the music they are pro- 
viding for their citizens. 

The fault in New York’s situation lies 
not with those who have direct charge 
of supervising the city’s musical offer- 
ings. It rests with those who have con- 
trol of apportioning the expenditures of 
the city. The actual managing of the 
park music (which is provided only in 
the summer months) has been put upon 
an extremely practical basis, due to the 
present officials and to those who im- 
mediately preceded them in the work. 
Thus, they would be able to give New 
York’s citizens the musical recreation 
which is rightly theirs, if only they were 
supplied with the necessary funds. 


Board of Estimate to Blame 
The gradual curtailing of the city’s ap- 
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LUCIEN MURATORE AS “DES GRIEUX’ IN “MANON” 
Distinguished French Tenor, Who Has Returned From Service in the French Army and Has Taken His Place with the Chi- 
cago Opera Company. His Performances Have Been the Lasting Sensation of 


the Present Season. (See Page 5) 





propriation for music (and the possible 
eliminating of it entirely) must be laid 
at the door of the Board of Estimate, 
which has the final say in these matters. 

Be the park commissioner ever so 
zealous for music—as the present com- 
missioner and his predecessor have been— 
he cannot give the citizens the music 
which he feels is theirs by right unless 
the Board of Estimate gives him the 
proper materials with which to work— 
these materials being an adequate appro- 
priation. 

The shameful cutting down of the ap- 
propriation during the past two years 
shows the tendency of the Board of Esti- 
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mate—a tendency which may result in 
no appropriation at all, unless the music 
lovers in the citizenry stand up for their 
rights in this, as in other civic questions. 


Commissioner Ward’s Statement 


Cabot Ward, the present park commis- 
sioner, said to MUSICAL AMERICA’S repre- 
sentative the other day: “The members 
of the Board of Estimate need to be edu- 
cated as to what music really means to 
the people and as to the legitimate claim 
that the citizens have upon the city that 
it provide them with music as with any 
other form of recreation. In fact, many 
in the Board of Estimate don’t even 


N. Y¥., as mail matter of the Second Class 


realize the value of the park system, and 
the need for it. They would like to take 
this money and put it into the building 
of steamship piers, etc. 

“There has been one man in the Board 
of Estimate who has an esthetic sense 
and who has been helpful in his attitude 
toward the parks and the municipal 
music,” continued Mr. Ward. “This is 
George McAneny, President of the Board 
of Aldermen, who, unfortunately for us, 
has left the city administration to join 
the New York Times. The majority of 
the Board of Estimate, however, look 
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at municipal music from a material point 
of view, and evidently don’t believe that 
music means much to the people. Think 
of it! How about the crowds that wait 
for hours to get seats for the Central 
Park concerts, or sit there in the rain all 
through a program. 


Board of Estimate’s Attitude 


“Could you believe it, the board 
actually told me this year that eighteen 
men would be enough for our Central 
Park band! Just the same we’re going 
to give the city its music presented in 
the proper style, even if we have to cut 
down the number of concerts. What 
would visitors think if they went up to 
Central Park expecting to hear our best 
municipal music and found a fourth-rate 
band? 

“What great good could we not do with 
the music if we only had the necessary 
money? And it takes so little money, 
comparatively, when you think what the 
city spends on other things. I would like 
to have choral competitions in Central 
Park between choruses from the different 
colonies in New York. That would be a 
great influence, but it takes a certain 
amount of money. The civic value of 
music is seen from our concerts in one 
East Side district, where the music has 
brought the people together, so that they 
have debating societies, etc., where they 
discuss matters of civic interest, and thus 
become better posted on what the city 
really means. In this way music is help- 
ing to weld the various races in the popu- 
lation into a more homogeneous mass.” 


Musicians at Fault 


Upon being asked wherein the Board of 
Aldermen entered into the matter of de- 
ciding on the music appropriation, Com- 
missioner Ward replied, “The Board of 
Estimate has the last say on the amount 
of the appropriation, but the Board of 
Aldermen, if it wishes, has the power 
of helping us in one way—in authorizing 
the issuing of revenue bonds for the 
music work. In fact, this was done not 
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Cabot Ward, Park Commissioner, Who 

Has Developed a Practical and Eff- 

cient Working Plan for the City’s 

Concerts—His Work Is Hampered by 

the Meager Appropriation Made for 
This Purpose 


so long since. As I’ve told you, the Board 
of Estimate needs to be educated to the 
value of music to the citizens. And there 
might be a favorable attitude on the part 
of this board and of the Board of Alder- 
men if the musicians and music-lovers 
would only stand up and demand their 
rights. 

“As a class, however, I am afraid 
musicians are remiss in their attending 
to such duties, and in getting together to 
make themselves felt as a unit in the 
community. I can say this with good 
grace, as I am a musician myself. Some 
time ago I wrote to the musical union and 
to various prominent musicians suggest- 
ing that they write to the newspapers 
and give their views as to the need for 
more municipal music, so that those who 
do the disbursing of the funds might 
know how the people stood on the matter. 
I even arranged a schedule of time so 
that these letters might appear at regular 


intervals. But, do you know, most of 
these persons did not take the trouble to 
write these letters, despite the fact that 
their neglect was hurting a cause which 
they ought, at least, to have had at heart. 


A Call to’ Music-Lovers 


“MuSICAL AMERICA can do a real 
service to our municipal music,” con- 
tinued the commissioner, “if it will set 
before the music-loving people the neces- 
sity for their making their voices heard 
in this matter.” 

Of the Board of Estimate, the City 
Comptroller naturally has much au- 
thority in the shaping of appropriations, 
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William A. Prendergast, Controller of 

the City of New York, Blamed by 

Many as Being Antagonistic to the 
Civic Music Movement 


and William A. Prendergast, the present 
Comptroller, is blamed for being espe- 
cially antagonistic to the claims of 
municipal music. One of Commissioner 
Ward’s lieutenants told the MUSICAL 
AMERICA representative that when he 
went before the Board of Estimate to 
plead the cause of municipal music he 
was received in a kindly way by Marcus 
M. Marks, Borough President of Man- 
hattan, but that Comptroller Prender- 
gast “barked” at the idea of civic music 
—if not at the commissioner’s emissary 
himself. 

In fact, the advocates of municipal 
music declare that whenever the subject 
has come up Mr. Prendergast has taken 
not a favorable attitude, but a very an- 
tagonistic one. 

As has been remarked above, it is the 
financial sinews that are weak in this 
civic music campaign, and not the 
methods of management, which to-day 
are well developed along practical lines. 
To understand the improvements which 
have been made it may be necessary to 
study the conditions as they used to be. 


“Graft” in Civic Music 


New York’s municipal music has suf- 
fered much in the past from the con- 
tagion of politics. The music in Central 
Park has been the only phase of the work 
which has been free from the taint of 
political preferment. Even in the old 
days the Board of Aldermen kept “hands 
off” the music in Central Park, with the 
understanding that they were to be 
allowed to offer suggestions as to the 
leaders engaged for the other parks, so 
that they might find positions for their 
political henchmen. 

For instance, there is one leader, 
Thomas P. Ward, who has managed to 
maintain a position due, it is said, to the 
influence of Alderman Dowling. Even 
last summer, Ward was retained in the 
service, but he was sent over to the 
Staten Island post. One of the 
present commissioner’s assistants told the 
MUSICAL AMERICA representative that 
Mayor Mitchel had said that he was de- 
sirous of conciliating Alderman Dowling, 
and that this was the reason why the 
above-mentioned leader was again re- 
tained. He added that this leader realized 
his own limitations and was gradually 
putting into his place his son, who showed 
real talent as a leader. 

Prior to the late Mayor Gaynor’s ad- 
ministration, virtually every appointment 
of a band leader was political, and was 
engineered through the various district 
leaders. The band leaders frequently en- 
gaged each other—that is, on nights 
when a man was not leading his own 
band he would be playing in another 
leader’s band. How lax was the super- 
vision may be seen from the fact that 


there were sometimes bands of fourteen 


men in which there were eight altos. 


Work of Stover and Farwell 


When former Park Commissioner 
Stover, who is an idealist and an ardent 
lover of music, came into office in the 
Gaynor administration he decided to 
eliminate the element of political “pull” 
from the music in all the parks. Where- 
fore, he and Calvin Tompkins, who was 
then the commissioner of docks, agreed 
to have Arthur Farwell as supervisor 
of music in the parks and on the piers. 
When Mr. Farwell took up this post in 
1910 the conditions were damnable. He 
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George McAneny, Recently Retired 

President of the Board of Aldermen, 

Who Has Consistently Represented 

the People’s Rights in the Controversy 
Over Municipal Music 


was given a free hand, however, by 
both commissioners. 

With the active co-operation of the 
commissioners, Mr. Farwell secured the 
appointment as leaders of men who had 
proved themselves. Every leader was 
compelled to submit his entire list of 
programs for Mr. Farwell’s approval. 
This resulted for four years in a higher 
standard of summer programs than New 
York had ever had. With one or two 
exceptions, the appointments were of men 
of marked merit. In the exceptions the 
commissioner had to meet the demands 
of lobbying politicians or the whole 
propaganda would have fallen through. 

Just what conditions had to be met 
will be seen from the incident of one 
leader who, when supposed to play a 
Wagner program, had a friend make out 
the program. And this is how it read: 


Prelude to “‘Tristan und Isolde.” 
“Ride of the Valkyries.’ G 
Funeral March from ‘“Gétterdammerung.”’ 


Of course, the leader had no intention 
of trying to play these exacting numbers; 
he was going to substitute ragtime num- 
bers, and had put through the program 
just as a “bluff.” Now, Mr. Farwell saw 
to it that the programs chosen were 
within the scope of the various bands, 
which were of fourteen or nineteen men, 
and, besides, he had to see that no sub- 
stitutions were made. 


Supervisorship Abolished 


With the coming of the Mitchel ad- 
ministration the position of supervisor 
of music was abolished. As has been 
remarked, Commissioner Ward is himself 
a musician and has been devoted to music 
since his undergraduate days at Harvard, 
when he conducted the Pierian Sodality’s 
orchestra. In supervising the details of 
the concerts he has as his aide Secretary 
Louis W. Fehr of the Park Board, who 
attends to much of the actual routine 
work. Mr. Fehr regularly makes the 
rounds of the concerts, so as to keep an 
eye on the work that the leaders are 
doing. Further, the commissioner him- 
self is likely to appear on the scene on 
any evening, and thus the leaders are 
kept constantly on their mettle. 

Before the beginning of the 1915 sum- 
mer music season Commissioner Ward 
took the long list of men who had been 
band leaders in the preceding season, and 
from this he picked out four men who 
had done especially good work. These 
men were retained, one of them, M. S. 
Mygrant, being engaged to, direct the 
music in Central Park, along with Arthur 
Bergh, who was re-engaged as conductor 
of the orchestral concerts in that place. 
The other three men were appointed to 
lead the municipal bands in the three 


Louis Schmidt. 
Willian 
and G 


newly created districts: 
Jr., the uptown district; 
Schwartz, on the East Side, 
d’Aquin, on the West Side. 
Divided into Di: ricts 

This dividing the city’s music into thre 
districts has worked a distinct economi, 
‘gain. “We are saving 20 per cent on thi 
method of planning the summer con 
certs,” relates Commissioner Ward, “anc 
that means that we can provide just tha‘ 
much more music on the money appro 
priated for the work. By this plan w: 
have one leader for each district, and h 
has a band of twenty-one men. The, 
are engaged for an eight weeks’ season 
with seven concerts a week, in variou: 
parts of the district. By paying the me: 
a weekly wage we effect a reduction o 
20 per cent from the sum that would bh 
expended if the musicians were paid s 
much per concert. 

“Another improvement that we hav: 
made is in centralizing the concerts i: 
each district, due to our taking over th 
musical work of the dock department, : 
change which took place two years ago 
Under the old system the park depart 
ment might have a concert in one place 
while just a block or two away anothe: 
concert was being given by the dock de 
partment. Now that we have charg« 
of the music on the piers as well as i: 
the parks we arrange the schedule so that 
there is no such duplication in one neigh- 
borhood, thus running the concerts more 
economically as well as more efficiently 


Mr. Ward’s Plea 


“When I spoke at the banquet of th 
Music Publishers’ Association,” added 
Commissioner Ward, “and told them of 
the shockingly low position that New 
York occupies in regard to its municipa 
music, they assured me that they would 
try to get some prominent conductors 
to volunteer for concerts in Central Park. 
If this could be done it would enable us 
to do more with our small appropriation 
But we would not need such aid if the 
music-loving citizens would take a firm 
stand and convince the disbursers of the 
city’s funds that music is an absolute 
necessity to the people.” 

How great and serious the shame of 
New York is in this matter will, however, 
best be appreciated when we realize that 
recently State Comptroller Eugene M. 
Travis, at a public dinner, talking of 
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Marcus M. Marks, Borough President ot 

Manhattan, Who Has Expressed His 

Sympathy with the Mynicipal Music 
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State finances, severely criticsed what 
he termed “the false economy of slashin: 
salaries of low-paid city officials instea: 
of beginning at the top,” and he migh 
have added, trying to meet the issu: 
by virtually eliminating the alread) 
miserable approvriation for music. 

Comptroller Travis also denounced th 
gross extravagance in some department 
on the part of leading city officials, an: 
gave facts and figures to support hi 
statement. 


A Good Word for Mephisto 

To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 

Inclosed find check for subscription. | 
enjoy the paper very much and would 
not like to miss a copy. All the depart 
ments are very interesting, especiall) 
Mephisto, who is my chief delight. 

Wish you the best of success. 

Sincerely, 
MARY HYAMS. 
New Orleans, La., Jan. 4, 1916. 
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| SAYS AMERICA HAS WORLD’S BEST VOICE TEACHERS 








Vernon Stiles, American Tenor, 
Backs Up in a Practical Way 
This Statement Made After 
Several Years of Operatic Suc- 
cess in Europe—Sidelights on 
Bayreuth and the Wahnfried 
Household Gleaned in Eight 
Months’ Training with Sieg- 
fried Wagner 


HAT would you think if you found 
an interview with this heading: 
“America Can Grow and _ Develop 


Grand Opera Singers.” 

And with this opening paragraph: 

“Go abroad to train a good voice for 
grand opera? Nonsense! The time’s 
come when that tradition must take its 
place with all the other worn-out super- 
stitions in music. Our own country is 
growing in this respect just as rapidly 
as it is growing in every other, and the 
genuine grand opera voice can’t fail to 
find its destined teachers right here on 
this side of the Atlantic.” 

What would you think? Would you 
not suppose that these remarks were 
brought forth in the heat of the present- 
day controversy as to whether it is wise 
to send students abroad indiscriminately 
for vocal study. And wouldn’t you be 
surprised to learn that the remarks were 
made about a decade ago by an Amer- 
ican singer, Vernon Stiles, in an inter- 
view in the Philadelphia North Amer- 
ican, written by Reginald Wright Kauff- 
man? Such is indeed the case, and Mr. 
Stiles produced a copy of the actual in- 
terview to prove the fact to a MUSICAL 
AMERICA representative who talked with 
the tenor in his New York apartment the 
other morning. He was just about to 
leave for Chicago to make his second 
appearance with the Campanini forces 
in a repetition of “Parsifal,’” in which 
he had made his début. 

Sticks to His Statement 

“Yes, that’s what I said several years 
ago,” reiterated Mr. Siles, “and I still 
stick to it. Asan artist develops, many of 
the things which he wrote or said in his 
early days seem ridiculous to him, but 
here is one statement made by me in the 
earlier part of my career that I believe 
in just as fully now as when I made it. 
I think the best vocal teachers in the 
world are in America. Further, I be- 
lieve there are more fine voice teachers 
in New York than there are in any 
other place in the world. 

“You will see that I am backing up my 
statement by action when I tell you that 
I am coaching in all my répertoire with 
an American teacher, Oscar Saenger. 
Mr. Saenger stands very high in Europe 
now, and is widely known for his turn- 
ing the late Rudolph Berger from a bari- 
tone into a tenor. 

“Besides our fine teachers, I believe 
that the American public is the most 
critical in the world about the voice. Of 
course, in the matter of interpretation 
the Europeans are very severe, for they 
know all the traditions of the operas, and 
if you don’t get every inflection and every 
gesture just right they resent it. Amer- 
icans are not so particular about inter- 
pretation, but if you haven’t the voice 
they don’t want to hear you. For this 
reason the American public is extremely 
hard to sing to, but if you succeed in 
pleasing it, you will have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that you’ve done some- 
thing worth while.” 


His Early Career 


The interview from which was taken 
the quotation at the head of this article 
was given to the noted author of “The 
House of Bondage” by Mr. Stiles when 
the latter was singing Pinkerton in Phil- 
adelphia with the Henry W. Savage com- 
pany in “Madama Butterfly.” Previous 
to that he had sung for several seasons 
with the Bostonians, and following the 
“Butterfly” season, he followed Edward 
Johnson for two weeks in the Oskar 
Straus operetta, “A Waltz Dream.” 

_ “After that I went to Europe,” chron- 
icled Mr. Stiles. “I took only a small 
trunk with me, as I merely went over to 
look around, but I stayed nine years. 
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Vernon Stiles, the 
American Tenor, of the 
Chicago Opera Com- 
pany. Above, on Right: 
The Tenor as “Raoul” 
in “Les Huguenots.” 
Below: Mr. Stiles with 
Siegfried Wagner at 
Bayreuth 


Felix Weingartner took 
an interest in me and I 
was engaged for the 
Vienna Royal Opera, al- 
though I didn’t know a 
word of German and 
knew only one opera, 
‘Butterfly,’ and that in 
English, What did I do? 
I studied operas in Ger- 
man and they waited 
until I got ready. I was 
for two years at the 
Vienna opera. Then I 
sang in Russia, at Riga, 
where there was a Ger- 
man company, and at 
Moscow, Warsaw and St. Petersburg. In 
those three cities I sang two operas in 
Russian, ‘Eugen Onegin’ and ‘Pique 
Dame,’ and the others in Italian, a priv- 
ilege they allowed to guest artists. 

“At that time I was a lyric tenor with 
a very high voice. But the directors 
began to tell me that I should be a heroic 
tenor as I had the figure. ‘But my voice 
is too light,’ I objected. ‘It will be big 
enough,’ they told me, so I began to sing 
the heldentenor parts. It was interesting 
to watch the effect on the voice of sing- 
ing these réles. Through the influence 
of bigger music, bigger dramatic sweep 
and bigger thoughts, my voice became 
larger and it is now the real heroic tenor, 
— it still has the fine upper regis- 
er. 

“Discovered” by Wagner 


When Mr. Stiles sang at Cologne the 
tenor liked the environment so much that 
he sold his ranch in Colorado, put the 
money into a villa at Cologne and pre- 
pared to settle down there. He reckoned, 
however, without the intervention of Sieg- 
fried Wagner. “Wagner is all the while 
making journeys to different German 
cities and hearing various singers with 
the hope of finding singers suitable for 
the Festspielhaus at Bayreuth. He hap- 
pened to hear me sing ‘Tiefland’ at Co- 
logne, and the result was that I was 
engaged to sing Parsifal and Tannhduser 
at Bayreuth. The festival for that year 
was called off on account of the war, but 
I am to sing the réles in the Festspiel 
after the war is over. 

“During the winter of 1914 I worked 
on the Wagner réles at Bayreuth for 
eight months with Siegfried Wagner 

















himself, and with Hofkapellmeister Kit- 
tel. During that time Mrs. Stiles and 
I were guests of the Wagner family at 
Wahnfried three or four times a week, 
and were taken into the family circle. 
I sang for Frau Cosima the Twenty-third 
Psalm of Liszt on her last birthday, and 
she was very much moved to hear her 
father’s music. The only thing of Wag- 
ner’s that I ever sang for her was 
‘Rienzi’s Gebet,’ for she is getting old 
and hearing the music of her husband 
stirs her up too much. In fact, the doc- 
tor won’t allow her to go to the perform- 
ances in the Festspielhaus any more. 

“IT want to say a word about Siegfried 
Wagner, who is perhaps the most mis- 
judged man in the world. He has made 
but one mistake in his life, and that is 
in being the son of Richard Wagner. 
Just for that reason it seems to please 
people to make fun of him and to belittle 
his great ability. And his personal char- 
acter is frequently assailed, quite without 
justice, I can assure you. This hurts 
him deeply, for he is as sensitive as a 
woman, but because he is gentle this con- 
tinues, whereas if he would stand up and 
fight back he would be recognized as a 
great man. And let me tell you one 
thing: I would rely upon his word as 
much as upon a note on any bank in the 
world. When he says a thing you may 
depend upon it that he’ll absolutely stand 
by it.” 

Bayreuth Traditions in Score 

Souvenirs of his association with Sieg- 
fried Wagner that Mr. Stiles prizes 
highly are scores of the Wagner dramas 
into which Siegfried has written in his 
own hand the stage directions for every 

















The tenor showed his 


bit of action. 
visitor a score of “Parsifal” thus in- 
scribed. 


“Siegfried Wagner has an astounding 
knowledge of just how his father’s works 
should be interpreted. Wagner left noth- 
ing to chance in these operas, and he 
carefully calculated the effects that are 
to accompany each part of the music. 
With this tradition Siegfried is thor- 
oughly imbued, and he has a great gift 
in the direction of the dramas, giving 
you every pose and every gesture. Does 
not this careful calculation make for 
mechanical performances? Not neces- 
sarily. It is simply the framework—the 
singer must amplify it with his own indi- 
viduality. 

“I wish you would make it emphatic 
that Siegfried Wagner places great im- 
portance on the Italian method of sing- 
ing in the essentials of a great Wagner 
singer. The three requisites of a Wagner 
interpreter, as he sees them, are intelli- 
gence, the Italian method and the proper 
physique. ‘It is wrong to say that Wag- 
ner singing ruins the voice,’ he declares, 
‘for Wagner is not to be yelled, but 
sung.’ This is why he puts so much stress 
on the Italian method.” 


Engaged Until 1920 


After his eight months of training at 
Bayreuth, Mr. Stiles appeared as a heroic 
tenor at the Dresden Royal Opera. When 
he sang Tannhduser one of the critics 
summed up the general opinion of his 
performance by stating that “his work 
should be an example to other German 
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artists.” Other German artists, forsooth! 
And this one an American. On another 
occasion it was remarked that his singing 
sustained the judgment of Siegfried 
Wagner and showed his skill in picking 
out singers for Bayreuth. That the win- 
ter of 1914 had been advantageously 
spent by Mr. Stiles was shown by the fact 
that he was engaged for the Dresden 
Opera until 1920, a contract which has 
had to be temporarily held in abeyance 
owing to the feeling against Americans 


in Germany. é ‘ 
Mr. Stiles and his charming wife have 


received news of doings at the Dresden 
opera in a recent letter from Fritz Rei- 
ner, Kapellmeister at Dresden. “AI- 
though he is only twenty-six, Reiner is 
one of the great conductors of Europe to- 
day and is a genius of the baton,” said 
Mr. Stiles. The letter from Mr. Reiner 
told of a novelty by Baron von Kaskel 
which was being directed by Kutzsch- 
bach, and of his own preparation for the 
production of a new opera by Eugen 
d’Albert, “Die toten Augen,” which is to 
be introduced in February. Mr. Reiner 
also told of the performances of the 
“Ring,” with Osten as Brunnhilde, 
“which,” as he remarked, “you will prob- 


ably read about in MUSICAL AMERICA.” 

Another conductor who is a good friend 
of Mr. Stiles is Artur Bodanzky of the 
Metropolitan Opera. The American tenor 
does not agree with his friend, however, 
on the “cutting” of the Wagner dramas. 
“It is, perhaps, because I am so full of 
the Bayreuth spirit,” said Mr. Stiles, 
“that I do not like to see the master’s 
works tampered with. Instead of short- 
ening them, to meet the demands of 
American life, I believe we should edu- 
cate the American public so that it will 
get the full message from the operas and 
digest them in their entirety. As every 
measure in the score has its definite ef- 


fect, I do not see how you can eliminate 
part of the music and not leave out 
threads that are absolutely necessary to 
bind the story together.” 

Mr. Stiles has a question to propound 
in the matter of nationality. It is this: 
“Now, I am an American, of French, 
English and Irish lineage, and I sing 
in German; my wife is of a titled Rou- 
manian family and is partly Russian, 
our baby, Dorothy Vernon (who is a 
descendant, by the way, of the Vernons 
of Haddon Hall) was born in Vienna, 
baptized in Russia and is now in Pasa- 
dena. Now the question is: what nation- 
ality is the baby?” KENNETH S. CLARK. 

















MASSENET’S “CLEOPATRE” GIVEN AMERICAN 
PREMIERE BY CHICAGO OPERA COMPANY 


French Composer’s Last Opera a Spectacular Work, the Music Pleasing, if Unoriginal—Kousnezoff 
and Maguenat in Roles They Created at Monte Carlo—The Production Well Received— 
Début with the Company of Mme. Kousnezoff Accomplished with Pronounced Success in 
‘‘Romeo and Juliet’’—Quartet of Americans in Principal Roles of ‘‘Madama Butterfly”’ 

















(By Telegraph to MUSICAL AMERICA) 
HICAGO, Jan. 11.—Massenet’s last 
opera, “Cléopatre,” was produced 
at the Auditorium last evening for the 
first time in America by the Chicago 
Opera Association, under the personal 
direction of Cleofonte Campanini, the 
performance adding another French 
work to his list of original productions. 
The work met with much success. It 
is a spectacular opera, showing once 
more the great intuitive genius for 
stagecraft which Massenet possessed. 
Maria Kousnezoff, the Russian prima 
donna, sang excellently in the title role, 


sharing with Alfred Maguenat, the 
Mark Antony of the cast, the honors 
of the evening. 

Both these artists had created their 
respective réles when the opera was 
first given at Monte Carlo. Mr. Ma- 
guenat, especially, took the audience by 


storm in his monologue in the first act, . 


which he had to repeat. The scenery 
for the second, third and fourth acts, 
painted in Chicago by P. J. Donigan, 
was strikingly beautiful, and correctly 
representative of the place and period. 
The dances for which Pavley, Swiersky 
and Oukrainsky were especially engaged 
were genuinely Oriental. 

There is little originality in the score, 
but it is music of pleasing kind. Mr. 
Dalmorés was in fine voice and sang 
the réle of Spakos magnificently, though 
it afforded him but scant opportunity. 
Marcia Van Dresser, as Octavia, gave 
an impressive and vocally excellent per- 
formance, adding materially to the dis- 
tinction of the cast. Mr. Campanini 
joined the artists in the many curtain 
calls of the evening. 





Mme. Kousnezoff Makes 
Her Debut as ‘‘Juliet’’ 


Bureau of Musical America, 
624 Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, Jan. 10, 1916. 


Deferred by indisposition, the début 
of Maria Kousnezoff, the Russian prima 
donna, was finally accomplished last 
Wednesday evening in Gounod’s “Romeo 
and Juliet” before an audience of large 
proportions, which at once acknowledged 
the many noteworthy artistic qualities 
of this artist. 

Chicagoans had been led to believe 
that Mme. Kousnezoff was of the sing- 
ing-actress type and, therefore, it was 
with some astonishment that we heard 
her in a role for her premiére here 
which has decided lyric claims. 

Of Mme. Kousnezoff’s art only praise 
may be recorded. Her voice has a very 
pleasing, liquid quality, with the fresh- 
ness of youth, and, though not as flex- 
ible as that of the famous coloratura 
singers of the day, it is of great charm 
and very well produced. It is particu- 
larly even in its registers and of ex- 
tensive range. Not only did she sing 
the Valse with lightness and bravoura, 
but (known to be also a dancer of espe- 
cial grace) she accompanied the difficult 


song by appropriate terpsichorean move- 
ments. 

The singer’s petite, girlish figure and 
very graceful manner helped much to 
make of her interpretation a convinc- 
ing characterization, and as the opera 
progressed she displayed her dramatic 
talents in the love scene and in the 
poison episode. Mme. Kousnezoff was 
called before the curtain more than a 
dozen times after the second act. She 
is certainly a valuable acquisition to 
the Campanini forces. 

One other outstanding individual must 
be mentioned in the review of this opera, 
and that is Lucien Muratore, the French 
tenor, who sang Romeo. As in “Faust,” 
so again in this work, he sang the music 
with great skill and with extraordinary 
refinement of style. As is invariably the 
case with him, he sang the music with 
such artistry that he was compelled to 
repeat the cavatina, “Léve-toi, soleil,” 
the only part of the opera which was 
encored. 

Mr. Maguenat, as Mercutio, sang the 
“Queen Mab” scherzo with fine effect, 
and acted the réle with lightness. Mr. 
Dufranne made much of the music of 
Capulet, and Mr. Journet, as Friar 
Lawrence, did some excellent singing. 
Irene Pawlowska was a winsome and 
pretty Stephano and sang her one solo 
charmingly. 

Marcel Charlier conducted with his 
usual steadfastness and authority, but 
the stage management and scenery, as 
well as some minor extraneous incidents 
during the performance, were not ir- 
reproachable. 


Repetitions Numerous 


With the exception of “Romeo and 
Juliet,” the Chicago Opera Association 
occupied the week in repetitions con- 
sisting of “I Pagliacci” and “La Navar- 
raise,” on Monday evening, with Ferrari- 
Fontana and Carmen Melis in the 
former, and Julia Claussen and Charles 
Dalmorés in the latter, in their artistic 
delineations of the principal réles; “The 
Jewels of the Madonna” on Tuesday eve- 
ning, for which Mme. Louise Edvina re- 
mained over her contract period to pre- 
sent the Chicago opera-lovers her im- 
pressive conception of Maliella, and in 
which Bassi and Ingram repeated their 
former successes; and, for Thursday 
evening, “Mignon,” repeated with 
Charles Dalmorés, Supervia Conchita, 
Journet, Dua and Florence Macbeth in 
the cast. For Miss Macbeth, a word of 
special praise is due. She assumed the 
réle of Filina on short notice, replacing 
Alice Verlet, who was indisposed, and 
thus Miss Macbeth helped out a trying 
situation. Her excellent vocal eauip- 
ment for the florid music of Filina 
came to the fore with telling results, and 
she made one of the real successes of 
the season last Thursday evening. 

The repetition of “Faust.” with Mura- 
tore in the name part and Kousnezoff as 
Marguerite was a brilliant offering at 
the Saturday matinée. The Russian 


soprano more strongly accentuated her 
claim to operatic eminence in her char- 
acterization of Gounod’s heroine. She 
has a striking individuality and is not 


conventional in her interpretations. In 
vocal technique she seems almost in- 


fallible. 
Muratore’s Striking Impersonation 


Mr. Muratore enthralled his audience 
by his really great impersonation of 
the title réle. It is one of his most 
artistic delineations and he never fails 
to receive an encore after his singing 
of the “Salut demeure chaste et pure.” 

On Friday afternoon, at the rehearsal 
of Massenet’s “Cléopatre,” I met Mme. 
Kousnezoff and her husband, Jose La 
Salle, and, though at first dismayed by 
my lack of French, I was all the more 
pleased when introduced by Count and 
Mme. De Cisneros, to find that both 
Mme. Kousnezoff and her husband speak 
German. 

The great Russian singer impressed 
on me the fact that Massenet was one 
of her most intimate friends, and that 
she created the role of Cléopatre when it 
was first produced at Monte Carlo, and 
that Maguenat, who was sitting with us, 
also created his réle of Mark Antony 
at the same time. 

Signor La Salle spent a number of 
years in Germany as an operatic and 
symphony director, and though engaged 
by Campanini as conductor for last year, 
he regrets that the Chicago musical pub- 
lic will not become acquainted with his 
art while he remains here. He was for 
a time the conductor of the Kaim or- 
chestra in Munich. He conducted the 
first “Parsifal” performance in Madrid, 
Spain. He was mightily impressed so 
far with America and with Chicago’s 
musical enthusiasm. 


American Singers in “Butterfly” 


The contralto contingent of the Chi- 
cago Opera Association last week 
brought forth an American singer of 
extraordinary gifts, both as to voice and 
musical intelligence, in Frances Ingram, 
who sang both Carmella in “The Jewels 
of the Madonna” and Madalena in 
“Rigoletto” in the short space of some 
twenty hours. Perhaps with somewhat 
more leisurely preparation but still on 
comparatively short notice, Myrtle 
Moses, another Chicago singer, was 
heard in two taxing operatic imperson- 
tions last Saturday when she sang 
Siebel in “Faust” at the matinée and 
Suzuki in “Madama Butterfly” in the 
evening, and acquitted herself most 
creditably in both operas. 

Dora de Phillippe, the young Ameri- 
can soprano, fully recovered from her 
illness, sang the réle of the Japanese 
maiden and achieved a _ remarkably 
pleasing début in a leading réle. She 
has the dainty figure, the vocal require- 
ments and the dramatic traditions of 
the réle, and her performance was a 
delight to the audience, which inter- 
rupted the opera at intervals with 
hearty applause. 

George Hamlin, as Pinkerton, gave to 
his music the artistic style and inter- 
pretative authority of the big artist. 
Graham Marr makes a genuine Ameri- 
can consul of Sharpless and sang with 
good tonal volume. Daddi, Trevisan, 
Alma Peterson and Nicolay all contrib- 
uted to the excellent ensemble, Attillio 


Parelli conducted and gave one of the 
best readings of the score that we have 
had in Chicago. 

A noteworthy incident was the fact 
that the principal exponents of the réles 
in the opera were Americans singing in 
Italian. 


Mme. Claussen as “Kundry” 


The only change in the cast for the 
season’s second production of “Parsifal”’ 
on Sunday at the Auditorium was in 
Mme. Julia Claussen’s presentation of 
Kundry. Unrestrained and wild of man- 
ner and appearance in the first act, she 
became the seductive enchantress in the 
second act, and subdued and penitent 
of mien in the last act. She sang with 
rich and powerful voice and with dra- 
matic intensity. Her consummate vocal 
art and her great versatility have made 
her a distinguished figure in our opera. 

Vernon Stiles, in much better voice, 
gave a most commendable reading of the 
music of the title rédle; Mr. Whitehill, 
also in fine vocal trim, repeated his ex- 
cellent characterization of Amfortas, 
and Mr. Hinckley made of Gurnemanz 
a striking character. Wilhelm Beck’s 
Klingsor is a meritorious and authori- 
tative conception and Karl von Cochems 
added to his former achievements a fine 
rendition of the music of Titurel. The 
Flower Maidens, headed by Jovelli, 
Gresham and Pavlowska, looked be- 
witching and sang their music well. 

Director Pollak let not the least nu- 
ance in the complicated score escape 
him, and held the entire production in 
a master’s hand, and Loomis Taylor di- 
rected the stage most efficiently. 


Season a Financial Success 


Chicago’s first financially successful 
season of grand opera has been indi- 
rectly predicted by Signor Campanini, 
though he is reluctant to quote specific 
figures or amounts. 

“If Chicago continues to respond as 
enthusiastically to grand opera during 
the next two weeks,” he said, “as it has 
during the season so'far, grand opera 
will be most decidedly a financially suc- 
cessful venture this year. The attend- 
ance has been unprecedented. Even 
during the two holiday weeks when we 
anticipated small houses, the business 
kept up. I am sure that Chicago has 
patronized grand opera this year more 
extensively than has New York.” 

MAURICE ROSENFELD. 





Hammerstein Loses Suit to Henry Wel- 
den 


Henry Welden Hughes, known here 
and abroad as an opera singer under 
the name of Henry Welden, won a breach 
of contract suit on Jan. 6 against Oscar 
Hammerstein, impresario, amounting to 
$6,621. Mr. Welden complained that 
Arthur Hammerstein, with power of 
attorney from his father, Oscar Ham- 
merstein, engaged him in Paris to sing 
here in the season of 1913 and 1914 for 
twenty weeks at $300 a week, including 
$400 traveling expenses. Hammerstein 
contended that the Supreme Court in pro- 
hibiting him from presenting opera in 
New York kept him from carrying out 
the contract. 

The Mannheim Court Opera is to pro- 


duce a new operetta, “The Regimental 
Colors,” by Ludwig Sandow. 
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COLLECTION OF 


THREE FINE OLD VIOLINS 
and ONE VIOLA 


Address: Cremona 
Care of Musical America, 505 5th Ave., N. Y. 











FOR SALE—Two New Songs by C. Pearsall: 
NIGHT AND DAY, THE SEA. High (F-a>), $.50 
Published at 181 Argyle Place, Arlington, N. J. 
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DIAGHILEFF BALLET 
REACHES NEW YORK 


Seventy Members in Famous 
Organization, Which Is to 
Tour America 


Serge de Diaghileff, the director, and 
seventy members of the Ballet Russe, 
arrived in New York last Tuesday on 
the French liner Lafayette. The com- 
pany will open its season on Jan. 17 at 
the Century Opera House and will then 
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Sergei Diaghileff, Director of the Famous 
Russian Ballet, Photographed on His 
Arrival Tuesday Morning 


visit other cities and afterward return 
to New York for a season at the Metro- 
politan Opera House. 

M. de Diaghileff announced that the 
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Some of the Members of the Ballet Russe, as They Appeared Aboard the Steamship Lafayette on Tuesday When They Ar- 
rived in New York to Begin Their First American Season 


Among the principals arriving were: 
Lubov Tchernichowa, Lydia Sokolova, 
Leonide Massin, Nicholas Kremneff, 
Alexander Gavrilov, Alexandra Was- 
silevska, Sophie Pflanz, Adolf Bolm, 
Enrico Cecchetti, Nicholas Zverewant, 
and Mlle. Maklezova. 


Enrico Cecchetti is said to be seventy- 
two years old, but still an active dancer 
despite his age. He is credited with 
being the man who trained Anna Pav- 
lowa and Lydia Lopokova. 

3efore the ballet company left France 
they gave a performance at the Grand 


Opera in Paris. This was for the bene- 
fit of the French Red Cross and 126,000 
francs or more than $25,000 was real- 
ized. This was said to be the largest 
sum realized at a benefit in a number 
of years. Léon Bakst, designer of scenery 
and costumes, is expected in two weeks. 








SENSATION OF CHICAGO OPERA 
PROVIDED BY LUCIEN MURATORE 








HOSE who have followed the prog- 
ress of the Chicago Opera Company 
during the present season cannot fail 
to have noted the sensation caused by 
the highly artistic performances of 
Lucien Muratore with the Campanini 
forces. It was to be expected that there 
would be lavish praise for the eminent 
tenor in Chicago, where there is civic 
pride over the fact that the city’s opera 
company has a tenor who need not give 
place to any in the matter of artistry. 
But warm admiration for Mr. Mura- 
tore’s art has also been expressed by 
visitors in Chicago from New York, 
which likewise believes that it possesses 
a tenor of the very first rank. That we 
have to-day a tenor who, while still a 
young man, has been able to attain the 


eminence of Mr. Muratore, is encourag- 
ing to the optimists among music lovers, 
and disheartening to those pessimists 
who maintain that the race of great 
singers is dying out. 


Among the roles which Mr. Muratore 


seventy members of his troupe were not : i. wenn 
all dancers. The company includes has interpreted this season with — 
trainers and costumers. Mlle. Valen- brilliance, telling dramatic power = 
tina Kachouba, an artist of great beauty, distinction of bearing are the leading 
is premiere danseuse. tenor parts in the following operas: 
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Prima Donna Soprano 
Opera Comique, Paris 
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Important Engagements in New York 


January 14—The Tuesday Musi ile Concert = 
Series, Rochester = 
15—Soloist Young P¢ ople’s Concert, = 
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Carnegie Hall 
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‘Miss Peterson disclosed a voice and style 
unusual beauty and truly artistic nature. 
voung and her voice has youthful 
: brilliancy.’’—N. Y. Times 
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“Faust,” “Carmen,” “Romeo et Juliette,” 
“Werther,” “Monna Vanna” and “De- 
janire.” Following the opera season Mr. 
Muratore is to make several appear- 
ances in concert. 


Soprano Obliged to Cancel Her Engage- 
ment in St. Louis 


St. Louis, Jan. 8.—What promised to 
be one of the most successful concerts of 
the season was to have been given last 
night at the Odeon, but was called off 
late Thursday night by Manager C. A. 
Ellis of Boston. Geraldine Farrar and 
her concert company, consisting of Rein- 
ald Werrenrath, baritone; Ada Sassoli, 
harpist, and Richard Epstein, accompan- 
ist, arrived early in the evening and 
Miss Farrar was suffering severely from 
a case of La Grippe, which she con- 
tracted in Cedar Rapids, lowa. 

Dr. Robert Wilson was immediately 
called and at midnight announcement 
was made from Miss Farrar’s private 
car that the concert for Friday evening 
would not take place and that the prima 
donna would be obliged to remain here 
for at least two or three days. It is 
possible that her engagement in Okla- 
homa City, the first part of next week, 
may also have to be cancelled. Her 
condition is not serious, but will demand 
her remaining indoors. Dr. Wilson said 
that she might be able to leave here 
Sunday night. 

Mr. Ellis announces in_ to-day’s 
papers that owing to her very heavy 
number of engagements, Miss Farrar 
will be unable to return to this city for 
a concert later in the season. 

H. W. C. 


Miss Farrar and Her Company Heard 
in Michigan Cities 
MARQUETTE, MicH., Jan. 8.—A great 
audience gathered in the auditorium of 
Northern Normal on Jan. 3, attracted 
by the appearance of Geraldine Farrar, 
the noted diva. Miss Farrar fulfilled 
the high expectations which her coming 
aroused. Arias from “Butterfly,” “Car- 
men” and “Mignon” found in her a re- 
markable operatic exponent. Shorter 
numbers by Moussorgsky, Grieg and oth- 
ers were also splendidly sung. Miss 
Farrar’s assistants, Reinald Werrenrath, 
baritone, and Ada _ Sassoli, harpist, 
proved worthy collaborators. The for- 
mer’s fine voice and _ discriminating 


artistry were appreciated, and as much 
is to be said for such rarely fine harp 
playing as Miss Sassoli offered. Rich- 
ard Epstein’s accompaniments were a 
revelation. 


CEDAR RapPips, Micu., Jan. 6.—Geral- 
dine Farrar, the famous soprano, and 
her coadjutors, Reinald Werrenrath 
baritone, and Ada Sassoli, harpist, ap- 
peared here last night and made hosts 
of admirers. Their diversified program 
and its interpretation left nothing to 
be desired. A hearty word of praise 
should be offered to’ Richard Epstein 
who furnished the accompaniments. 


Illness Cancels Geraldine Farrar’s Okla- 
homa City Engagement 
(By Telegraph to MuSICAL AMERICA ) 


_ OKLAHOMA CITy, OKLA., Jan. 10.— 
Geraldine Farrar is improving, but she 
was still so ill with the grippe that she 
was unable to sing here to-night and 
Manager Ellis returned  seat-holders 
their money. Reinald Werrenrath, the 
baritone; Ada _ Sassoli, harpist, and 
Richard Epstein, the pianist, members of 
Miss Farrar’s concert company, gave a 
concert free to the subscribers. The 
party hopes to resume its scheduled con- 
yong appearances at Dallas on Wednes- 
day. 


Newark Conductor Drops 200 Singers 
from Festival Choir 


NEWARK, N. J., Jan. 10.—“Wanted, 
positions by 200 singers, where punc- 
tuality references are not required.” 
This might be the text of a Newark ad- 
vertisement, according to the action 
taken at a recent rehearsal of the New- 
ark Music Festival Association Chorus 
by Conductor Wiske, when the names of 
<00 members of the chorus, who had 
been absent from three rehearsals with- 
out sending excuses, were dropped from 
the lists. Places in the choral body are 
being rapidly filled by singers eager to 
Join the choir. No applications for mem- 
bership will be considered after Jan. 19, 
according to the conductor’s announce- 
ment. 


Carl Friedberg’s One New York Recital 
Planned for February 


The first and only New York recital 
for this season of the noted pianist 
Carl Friedberg, will take place at 
ABolian Hall, on Monday afternoon, Feb. 
’. Mr. Friedberg will be heard in an 
entire Beethoven program. This is the 
first time that this artist, who so suc- 
cessfully started his American concert 
tour last season, will devote a whole re- 
cital to one composer. 
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CHELLING’S NEWEST COMPOSITION WINS PRAISE! 
PLAYED FOR FIRST TIME WITH BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


IN NEW YORK, BOSTON, WASHINGTON, BROOKLYN AND BALTIMORE—‘‘AMERICA’S OWN MASTER PIANIST” 


Schelling with Boston Orchestra. 


Musical America has got ahead of musical 
Germany in at least one branch of composi- 
tion—the art of writing interesting variations. 
The set of variations by Ernest Schelling 
played in Carnegie Hall last nignt by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra is far more en- 
tertaining than the several sets of variations 
heard here in recent years from the fertile 
pen of Max Reger. Reger holds the record in 
modern Germany. He can shake a dozen or 
two improvisations on any given theme out 
of his sleeves any day and every day of the 
year. Usually he winds up with an aston- 
ishingly brilliant fugue or other ‘“‘stunt,”’ on 
which the audience lavishes applause which 
seems to cover also the dull variations—but 
it does not. 

Mr. Schelling is not obliged to resort to 
any such device. Like his friend and teach- 
er, Paderewski, he is a far greater master 
of orchestral coloring and resources than 
Reger. His Variations—the full name of the 
composition is ‘‘Impressions (from an Ar- 
tist’s Life) in form of Variations on an Origi- 
nal Theme for Orchestra and Piano’’—con- 
stitute the most brilliant orchestral work 
ever composed by an American; and the in- 
genuity displayed in the instrumental com- 
binations makes his composition extremely 
interesting. The audience liked it very much 
and gave its composer the most enthusiastic 
applause. He played the piano part, which 
is extremely difficult, himself, with con- 
tagious enthusiasm, and a pianistic art 
which few can match. The fiery introductory 
part introduces the pianist in a way that 
takes the hearer by storm and makes him 
eager to know what is to follow. 

The music is particularly fascinating in 
the Irish number X, and the Spanish num- 
ber VIII, two fine specimens of rhythmic 
and melodic local color. It rises to a thrilling 
climax in XVII A, which is called ‘‘August, 
1914," and is a reminiscence of the compo- 
ser’s exciting experiences, with his wife (to 
whom this piece is dedicated), at the out- 
break of the war. Concerning the poetic 
content of this number, Mr. Schelling writes: 
“‘Called to arms—over a hill at dusk, legions 
are marching—marching on irresistibly, in- 
exorably, nothing stopping them—not those 
who fall by the wayside, not those whose 
fate is written in the fiery and stormy skies. 
On they march to victory or disaster, with 
desolation, suffering, death! War without 
the glamour!’’ The music, with its cavalry 
drums, its blatant brass, and its intonation 
of the terror-inspiring ‘‘Dies Irae” is worthy 
of Berlioz or Liszt at their best; and splen- 
didly imposing, also, is the concluding num- 
ber appropriately named ‘‘Lutheran Choral. 
Wartburg, 1915.’’ 

To sum up: American music has been en- 
riched by a masterwork. 


H. T. FINCK, 
New York Evening Post, January 7. 








GAINS NEW LAURELS 


‘His imagination has indeed run riot, his facility and ingenuity in orchestral device 


have kept it company. .a kaleidoscopic impression in’ which there is diversely 
pleasurable stimulation. The performance was brilliant, on the part of both the orches- 


tra and the composer, who played the pianoforte part.”’ 
Richard Aldrich, New York Times, January 7. 


“The native artist penned at least one glowing, vivid page of war. His ‘August 1914,’ 
set even the highbrows beating time with earth-bound feet. A choked drumbeat 
recalled word pictures of the oncoming army of moving gray, which poured into many 
a ‘town in Northern France’ eighteen months ago as a winter fog sweeps through the 


narrows from the sea.”’ 
—W.B. Chase, New York Evening Sun, January 7. 


“Most of the variations are more than ordinarily good—some are beautiful; some 
are pregnant with suggestion. . . . Brilliant performance of the piano part. . . . The 


composition will add to Mr. Schelling’s repute.” 
—W. J. Henderson, New York Sun, January 7. 


‘“‘Schelling’s Variations will become a standard orchestral work.”’ 
Brooklyn Eagle, January 8. 


“With abundant resource and unobtrusive discernment Mr. Schelling himself played 
it, as apt as ever in touch and tone. Mr. Schelling is inventive indeed. . . .his skill 
is endless, he does not lack imagination and even subtlety with his means; he has 
surprising feeling for timbres and harmonies and the suggestion that they convey, 
and to feeling he joins knowledge. Not one is uninteresting; hardly one fails to be 
elegant, artful and amusing. Once more an American composer has written an 


aristocratic music.”’ 
H. T. Parker, Boston Transcript of January 1, 1916. 


‘Mr. Schelling displays in this diversified score, an ingenious and imaginative sense 

of rhythm, a harmonic appreciation which gives accompanying chords or figuration 

appropriate and interpretative color, and above all a gift of beautiful, moving melody.”’ 
Philip Hale, Boston Herald, January 1, 1916. 


‘The ‘Impressions’ by Ernest Schelling with the composer at the piano was the feature 
of yesterday afternoon’s Symphony concert. It was superbly given.”’ 
Boston Traveller, January 1. 


‘‘In its fresh and untrammelled structure, its grace, its elegance, its spirit, at times 


sprightly, at times wistful, it proved a sheer delight.”’ 
Washington Post, January 5. 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

When your editor was getting it in 
the neck from the press in Germany 
two years ago because he had exploded 
the bomb which Walter Damrosch had 
kindly handed him, with regard to the 
many temptations that beset our young 
students studying abroad, Damrosch re- 
tired to his studio to compose and im- 
provise, rejoicing in the fact that he 
possibly had accomplished a double play. 
He had called attention to a great evil, 
and at the same time had caused an 
explosion which might remove your ed- 
itor from off the face of the earth to a 
higher sphere of usefulness in the ether 
above. 

But now our friend Walter knows how 
it is himself, for the German press is 
up in arms against him, on account of 
an interview which, not long ago, he 
gave to the New York Times, and which 
was duly sent over. 

Mr. Damrosch is reported, in this in- 
terview, to have boldly decried the much 
belauded German “Kultur” as just so 
much humbug. 

This caused the Vossische Zeitung to 
come out in a fierce onslaught on poor 
Walter, all of which has been trans- 
ferred to the Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik, 
published in Leipsic, so that the Ger- 
man musical world should not miss any 


of it. 
The Vossische Zeitung is particularly 


bitter because, it states, Damrosch’s 
father, the late Leopold Damrosch, 
fought hard for this same German 


Kultur. Dr. Leopold Damrosch, says 
the Vossische Zeitung, was not only a 
pioneer of German music, but, further- 
more, always remained a good German. 

The son inherited a renowned name 
from the father, which made it possible 
for him, insists the Vossische Zeitung, 
to play a certain role in American mu- 
sical affairs, without any particular 
gifts of his own. 

It is because, continues the Vossische 
Zeitung, Mr. Damrosch wanted to be 
more than the comparatively undistin- 
guished son of a distinguished father 
that he has attempted sensational meth- 
ods to make a reputation for himself. 

The Vossische Zeitung closes the at- 
tack by stating that, in future, the Ger- 
mans will look upon Mr. Damrosch as 
“a contemptible renegade.” 

* *« * 

With regard to the charge that Mr. 
Damrosch lacks distinction, it is almost 
unnecessary to state that no man in this 
country has contributed more to musical 
progress than he has, and this in spite 
of the fact that he was forced, through 
his father’s death, into a very promi- 
nent position, first as conductor of the 
Oratorio and the Symphony Societies, 
and later at the opera, at an age when 
most men are still students. 

He has distinguished himself as a 
conductor and also as a composer. In 
my judgment, much of his work is far 
more worthy than most of the critics 
have given him credit for. 

There are many passages in his opera, 
“Cyrano,” which I, for one,- consider 
superior to a good deal of the stuff that 
is being produced. Let that, however, 
be as it may. Mr. Damrosch, in this 
country, certainly, needs no defense. 

I quote this attack upon him because 
it illustrates what I have been contend- 
ing for, for years, and also what your 
editor has been contending for. Namely, 


that the German press has adopted a 
most antagonistic and most aggressive 
attitude to everything in this country, 
and loses no opportunity to beslobber 
us with abuse, whether it be with re- 
gard to your editor’s propaganda, or 
whether it concerns a book by Admiral 
Dewey or some of the actions of Presi- 
dent Wilson. 

The German press has gone further: 
It has ridiculed the idea that there is 
any such thing as musical knowledge 
and culture in this country. 

I have always contended, and so has 
your editor, that this is a shameful in- 
sult to the hundreds of thousands of 
German musicians and teachers, dead 
and living, who have toiled here, and 
who are, when all is said and done, 
principally responsible for the fact that 
we have advanced to such a point of mu- 
sical appreciation as well as have estab- 
lished so high a standard that only the 
best, among musicians, singers and play- 
ers, can come here and make a success. 

With regard to the question of Ger- 
man “Kultur,” I might, be disposed, per- 
haps, to differ with Mr. Damrosch, 
though I will admit that I did not see 
this particular interview of his in the 
Times. 

The word “Kultur” will, I think, be 
far better understood if, instead of being 
translated as “culture,” in the sense gen- 
erally understood in the English lan- 
guage, it is translated as “organized 
efficiency,” in which regard, we must 
all admit, Germany leads the world. 
Whether it be in science or in business, 
whether it be in municipal government 
or in matters of warlike preparation, 
her marvelous power of forcing the 
whole nation to act as one and organ- 
izing it for efficiency, has been the sur- 
prise of the world, whatever our sympa- 
thies in this war may be. 

* * * 

To return, for a moment, to Mr. Dam- 
rosch. His views were very well ex- 
pressed, the other night, at the compli- 
mentary dinner given to Mischa Elman 
by the Bohemians, at which he said: 

“We have the violinist and his father 
here to-night. 

“The father was the first to recognize 
his son’s talent. When Mischa was five 
years old his father took him to Odessa 
to play for the teachers there. You 
must remember that Mischa is a Russian 
Jew. As such, he was not permitted to 
have many privileges in the big Russian 
city. In fact, I understand that the 
elder Elman had to walk the streets all 
night after he had obtained lodgings for 
the boy. Russian Jews were not wel- 
come in the Odessa hostelries. 

“But eight years later, when Mischa 
Elman made his second visit to Odessa— 
what a change. The boy violinist had 
charmed the King of England with his 
playing; he had attracted the attention 
of the Czar. And this time the National 
Guard of Odessa was drawn up to greet 
him as he entered the city that had 
ignored him.” 

Mr. Damrosch restrained the enthusi- 
asm long enough to conclude that from 
the viewpoint of music and the other 
arts America to-day is the most ideal- 
istic country in the world. Alma Gluck, 
Bispham, and others at the guests’ table 
joined in the applause which greeted 
the speech. 

Now it would be very easy for some- 
one to cable across to Russia and make 
an attack upon the Russians with re- 
gard to what Mr. Damrosch said con- 
cerning the attitude there to the Jews, 
but did not Mr. Damrosch state the 
truth as we all know it? 

However, he may console himself. If 
the worst should come to the worst, and 
he desired to rehabilitate himself in the 
eyes of the Germans after the war, all 
that he has to do is to repeat a former 
performance and cable to Berlin that 
he never said it, had never spoken ill 
of German “Kultur.” 

* + * 

Among the notable coming events in 
the musical world are the début of the 
great Russian ballet, and the imminent 
production of Granados’s new Spanish 
opera, “Goyescas.” Your friend, Billie- 
guard, the historian of the Metropoli- 
tan, is, at the present moment, busily 
engaged in explaining, through the 
press, to an expectant public, that the 
performance of the ballet will be just 
as good, even though the two principals, 
Niiinsky and Karsavina, are not coming. 

I believe it was Pierre V..R. Key of 
the New York World who, months ago, 
insisted that they were not coming, and 
that it would be seen, at the last mo- 
ment, that they would have to be apolo- 
gized for. 

However, as Key is understood to 
have been composing oratory for Pav- 
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lowa, it was considered a case of pro- 
fessional jealousy. 

What effect the absence of the prin- 
cipals will have on the run of the ballet 
here remains to be seen. I understand 
that the season is pretty well sold out, 
so that there will be no particular op- 
portunity to judge. 

It will be only when the ballet goes 
on the road that it will be known 
whether the absence of the two great 
artists who have done so much to make 
it a sensational success will be felt, and 
it will also then be seen whether the 
managers who have made contracts with 
the ballet will be satisfied to have the 
play of “Hamlet,” virtually with Hamlet 
left out. 

However, Diaghileff, the general di- 
rector, is said to be such a wonderful 
genius that he will manage to present 
the ballet so brilliantly, even without 
the principals, that, with the scenery, 
the music and the mass of dancers, it 
will carry all before it. 

” * - 


W. B. Chase, in the Evening Sun, a 
few days ago, quoted Ivan Narodny as 
saying that his first articles concern- 
ing Russian music appeared in your 
MUSICAL AMERICA, and were generally 
copied, though without credit, some- 
thing, he sarcastically observed, could 
not happen in Russia, so you should be 
all the more appreciative that Mr. 
Chase was so good as to mention your 
paper in this connection, which gives me 
an opportunity to say that in such mat- 
ters my experience shows that the Sun 
is very fair, which cannot be said of 
some of its distinguished contempo- 
raries. 

There is considerable talk in operatic 
circles of a strong movement, whose 
purpose is to secure Antonio Scotti, the 
very popular baritone, as the successor 
to Gatti-Casazza, when that distin- 
guished impresario is through with his 
contract, or desires to be relieved of 


the onereus burden that has been upon 
him now for some years. 

I have heard the rumor before. 

While I think that Scotti is pre-emi- 
nently fitted for the position in many 
ways, owing to his wonderful tact, his 
knowledge of languages, his mastery of 
dramatic art and presentation, the fact 
that he is more or less Americanized 
and likes the country, has thousands of 
friends among the most distinguished 
Americans, especially in high social cir- 
cles, at the same time I doubt whether 
the position would suit him, for the rea- 
son that Scotti is pre-eminently identi- 
fied with Italian opera, and to-day, in 
this country, the taste is more catholic, 
We want German, and, indeed, French 
opera as well as Italian. Then there 
is always Henry Meltzer who wants 
opera in English. 

However, I tell you the story for the 
reason that some recent happenings as- 
sured me that the movement is more 
active than is generally supposed. 

Writing of Scotti reminds me that 
during his temporary _ indisposition, 
which we all regret, his noted réle of 
Scarpia was taken by the new baritone, 
De Luca, who, considering the cirecum- 
stances and the tremendous impression 
that Scotti has made upon the public 
mind in this réle, performed wonders. 

Vocally, he made more of the part 
than Scotti does. 

At the same time, he does not give the 
same distinction to the réle as Scotti 
and Renaud have done in the past, be- 
cause his physique does not admit of it. 
But it is due him to say that in one 
of the hardest positions that it is pos- 
sible to place an artist, he proved more 
than acceptable. Indeed, it is but just 
to say of him that he distinguished 
himself. 

x * * 

Pitts Sanborn, of the New York Globe, 

whose recent editorial, “Opera With- 
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out Artists,” I referred to, comes out 
in a long defense of his position, in a 
recent issue of his paper. 

I have a great deal of respect for 
Mr. Sanborn, for the reason that I know 
him to be a true, sincere and capable 
critic, who takes his work seriously. 

At the same time there are many 

points on which I cannot agree with 
him. 
For instance, he recently alluded to 
Sembach, the tenor, as “rejoicing In a 
barbed wire voice, dressed in dusty 
green and rusty red.” 

Now, it seems to me, if my memory 
does not fail me, that it is ndt very long 
ago that Mr. Sanborn proclaimed Mr. 
Sembach as “At last a German tenor!” 

Well, I presume all critics, like women, 
are permitted to change their opinions. 

What disturbs me is my utter inabil- 
ity to get a fair idea of what kind of 
a voice a “barbed wire” one is. 

But to return to Mr. Sanborn’s reply 
to my assertion that it was not fair to 
speak of the present management at 
the Metropolitan as he has done. 

In the first place, the giving of such 
a long list, as Mr. Pitts Sanborn, with 
the aid of amiable friends, has com- 
piled of artists of all nationalities who 
are not at the Metropolitan, does not 
prove that the singers now at the Metro- 
politan are not artists. 

In the next place, the long list given 
by Mr. Sanborn includes, let me say, the 
vocally lame, halt and blind, also some 
artists who are dead or nearly so, also 
some artists who have been tried at the 
Metropolitan, as we know, and who have 
fallen down, largely through the efforts 
of .Mr. Pitts Sanborn himself, assisted 
by his brother critics, who claimed that 
they were not up to the Metropolitan 
standard. Eliminating all these, and 
particularly a number who are fighting 
in the war, but who, Mr. Sanborn 
states, are available for the Metropoli- 
tan at the present time, we shall find 
very few left, and of these few it 1s 
certainly not fair to mention some. — 

For instance, why include in the list 
of available conductors Cleofonte Cam- 
panini, who, we know, is now manager 
of the Chicago Opera House. How 
could Mr. Gatti have engaged him? 

And why include the sylphlike Tet- 
razzini, whose last exploits at the Met- 
ropolitan were such as to cause admir- 
ation for her corsetiére, when, in the 
middle of the Mad Scene in “Lucia,” she 
bent over and picked up an imaginary 
pin? Furthermore, how could Mr. Gatti 
get her here when she cannot come till 
certain matters, concerning her state- 
ments to the income tax collectors of 
royalties for her records, have been ad- 
justed? 

However, I will not go into the matter 
more deeply with Pitts Sanborn, ex- 
cept to say that, all things considered, 
Mr. Gatti-Casazza should be compli- 
mented on the way he has managed to 
conduct, not only this season, but last, 
and especially when we remember that 
in the long list of Mr. Gatti’s troubles, 
to which I think I have already alluded, 
in the way of singers who have been up 
against it, we must add Melanie Kurt, 
who sang at the first pe formance of 
“Ballo in Maschera,” in spite of sick- 
ness, Margaret Ober, who went down 
temporarily, and had to be replaced by 
the glorious Matzenauer in “Lohengrin” 
and “Trovatore.” Then Sophie Bras- 
lau got sick, too. Next Clarence White- 
hill got hoarse. And, to make Mr. 
Gatti’s cup full, Carl Braun had trouble, 
as well as the rest. 

No, I find a much more just estimate 
of the present situation at the Metro- 
politan is made, curiously enough, by 
a college professor, and his name is 
William Lyon Phelps, professor of Eng- 
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lish at Yale, and, incidentally, president 
of the New Haven Symphony Orchestra. 

In a recent article in the New York 
Times, Professor Phelps said: 

“In view of the low state of the 
American drama and its zero influence 
on the world in general, it is rather re- 
markable that the Metropolitan Opera 
House should have the finest opera com- 
pany on the face of the earth. It holds, 
everywhere in Europe, a prime position. 
An invitation to sing at the Metropolitan 
is regarded universally as the highest 
compliment that a European profes- 
sional can receive. It is true now, and 
it has been true for twenty years. 
There are many prima donnas of great 
local fame in Germany, Russia, France 
and Italy, who would not be selected 
for even secondary or subordinate rdéles 
in New York, so high is our standard, 
our tests so severe.” 

This is precisely the position taken by 
your editor in his public addresses. 

* * * 


Information comes to me from far-off 
San Francisco, to the effect that there 
has been, or is about to be, an explosion 
in the domestic relations of a certain 
distinguished musician, who migrated 
from this city, not long ago, and whose 
career, since then, has been watched 
with very considerable interest. 

Whether the story of the difficulties 
of the lady, whom the distinguished 
musician married not long before he 
left New York will become public or not, 
is more than I can tell you. 

At any rate, considerable friction is 
understood to have been caused between 
the two on account of the reluctance of 
the society people in San Francisco to 
receive the lady on the terms to which 
she thought she was entitled as the wife 
of so distinguished a musician. 

The matter may have an important 
bearing on the local musical situation 
in ’Frisco, and further developments 
will, no doubt, be watched with interest. 

* * * 

The society début, the other night, of 
the beautiful and talented daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Otto H. Kahn, well known 
in the highest social, financial and oper- 
atic circles, was the occasion of consid- 
erable heart burning, on account of the 
mixture of “distinguished artists’ who 
provided the entertainment. 

A performance was scheduled, the 
artists selected being the _ illustrious 
Caruso, Yvette Guilbert, the charming 
representative of the French chanson, 
and Pavlowa, the noted Russian 
danseuse. 

It seems that Caruso was peeved to 
be in such an entertainment, which, with 
all his good nature, he regarded as 
scarcely consonant with his dignity as 
an artist. 

In order to allay any possible differ- 
ences, it is said that the respective 
artists were roped off, each into an in- 
dividual enclosure, so that they might, 
each of them, preserve their dignity and 
that “exclusiveness” which is always the 
privilege of those who lead in their par- 
ticular art. 

a ss 

Something has got to be done to stop 
the growing epidemic of kissing con- 
ductors! 

It was started by Geraldine Farrar, in 
Chicago, and was then followed by Mme. 
Destinn, who publicly embraced John 
Philip Sousa, a handsome man, though 
he is no longer in his teens. 

Now it seems that John Philip has 
again been the victim, for the other 
night at the Hippodrome concert, little 
Mme. Miura, the Japanese prima donna, 
who made a hit with the Boston Opera 
Company, was so delighted with her re- 
ception that she not only kissed Mr. 
Sousa on the hand, but somewhere about 
the head, so that he again lost, not only 
his glasses, but his composure. 

I undertsand that Sousa has given 
orders for a kind of mask such as is 
worn by the catcher in the baseball 
games, so that he may, in future, be 
able to conduct without being submerged 
in that craze for public osculation which 
is becoming, as I said, an epidemic 
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The Celebrated Violinist, Maud Powell, Photographed at the San Francisco Ex- 
position, with the Great Festival Hall Shown in the Background 


AWAII has been claiming the attention of Maud Powell, the American violin- 
ist, who, with her accompanist, Arthur Loesser, and her manager, H. Godfrey 
Turner, spent two weeks in Honolulu, where she gave two successful recitals. Mme. 
Powell reached San Francisco on Wednesday and began preparations for another 
long series of concerts, which will take her through California, Oregon, Washing- 


ton, New Mexico, Kansas, Missouri and Texas. 





among the successful prime donne of 
the day. 
Your 
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MAGGIE TEYTE TO WED AGAIN 


Soprano Announces That She Is to 
Marry Crippled English Soldier 


Maggie Teyte, the young English so- 
prano, who was divorced in November 
from Eugene Plumon, announced last 
week that she was engaged to marry a 
captain in the British army, who lost an 
arm and leg in the fighting at Loos, but 
whose name she would not give. 

Said the singer: “When the courts 
made me a free woman once more I 
thought I never would marry again. A 
woman with a career seldom makes a 
good wife in the accepted sense of the 
word. It is different in this case, for 
the man to whom I am engaged suffered 
for his country, and I shall be more like 
a mother to him. Every woman should 
have a child. I have none and so my 
future husband will be my child. 

“In married life one of the two parties 
must be dependent upon the other. I 
am too rebellious by nature to be the 
dependent one, so I expect to find my 
happiness by having some one dependent 
upon me. Of course, I love and respect 
the man whose name I am to bear, but 
for personal reasons I cannot mention it 
just yet. We shall be married quietly 
in England.” The ceremony is to take 
place when she returns there early this 
spring. 


New Orleans to Lose Its Opera Season 

Reports received in New York early 
this week indicated that the projected 
season of the Mancini Opera Company 
in New Orleans had been given up owing 
to a disagreement as to terms between 
Emile Durieu, local impresario, and 
Mr. Mancini. The season was to have 
opened with “Tosca,” Jan. 11. 


McCormack to Sing New American 
Songs in New York Recital 


John McCormack will give his fifth 
recital of this season in Greater New 
York at Carnegie Hall, Sunday after- 
noon, Jan. 16. His program will include 
two songs in manuscript by Harry Bur- 
leigh and James P. Dunn, a song by 
Roger Quilter, a composition by his ac- 
companist, Edwin Schneider, and a group 
of Irish folk songs, arranged by Herbert 
Hughes and William Arms Fisher. 
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THE ART SUPPLEMENT 


YVETTE GUILBERT 


5 ie art supplement accompanying 

this week’s issue of MusICAL AMER- 
IcA shows Yvette Guilbert, one of the 
most interesting personalities before the 
public to-day. She has returned after 
an absence of seven years, bringing with 
her an art absolutely individual. Al- 
way interesting and sometimes sensa- 
tional in former years, she now gives to 
her public her talents matured and 
brought to the highest artistic pinnacle. 
Before coming to America this season, 
Mme. Guilbert, like many another large- 
hearted artist, spent the greater part of 
her time in the hospitals of France, sing- 
ing to the wounded soldiers. 

Besides her programs, which include 
songs, some never printed in books (she 
has found them after a life-time’s study 
and search), songs embracing the entire 
period from the Crusades to the present 
day, she has been singing the various 
songs which the soldiers in the trenches 
have been singing. One, “Auprés de ma 
blonde,” the audiences in New York sang 
with her. 














EVAN WILLIAMS AT SCRANTON 


Noted Tenor Heard There for First 
Time in Several Years 


_ SCRANTON, Pa., Jan. 12.—For the first 
time in many years the noted tenor, 
Evan Williams, was welcomed in Scran- 
ton last evening by an enthusiastic au- 
dience. The concert was held in the 
Casino, under the direction of Hugh B. 
Andrews. Assisting Mr. Williams was 
Nellie Zimmer, harpist, whose beautifu! 
offerings charmed her hearers. 

Mr. Williams’s voice seemed even bet- 
ter than usual, alternating from silvery 
to golden timbre and absolutely flawless 
in its tone emission. The following were 
Mr. Williams’s numbers: 


“Where E’er You Walk,” “Total Eclipse, 





“Sound An Alarm,” “Ah, Love But a Day, 
“A Spirit Flower,” “Ishtar,” “Yesterday and 
Today,” “From the Land of the Sky Blue 
Water,” “The Cross,” “Invictus,” “Flower 
Song,” from “Carmen,” “Inter Nos,” “Th¢ 
Moon Drops Low,’ “The Pipes of Gordon’s 
Men,” “Israfel.”’ 

Carl Bernthaler assisted at the piano. 

W. R. Hz. 





Organist Sprague Visits New York 


Herbert Foster Sprague, the noted 
Toledo organist and conductor, visited 
New York this week to attend the opera 
and concerts. Mr. Sprague is conductor 
of the Toledo Oratorio Society, which 
announces a two-days’ May festival. 
Gounod’s “Messe Solenelle” and Mendels- 
sohn’s “Elijah” are the two works to 
be given. Lambert Murphy has been 
engaged as one of the soloists. 
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MISS GOODSON IN 
HER HAPPIEST VEIN 


Pianist Plays Well Contrasted 
Program and Delights New 
York Hearers 


Katharine Goodson’s second New York 
recital of the season, which took place 
at AZolian Hall on Thursday afternoon 
f last week, delighted, if possible, more 
than the previcus one. The much loved 
English pianist was in her happiest 
form and played with that degree of 
charm, delicacy and satisfying artistry 
that places her in the first rank of living 
pianists. Her program, though it in- 
‘luded three sonatas, was well contrasted 
ind properly balanced. She began with 
Mozart’s A Major Sonata and followed 
this with the Beethoven “Moonlight.” 
Schumann’s “Papillons,” a Scarlatti 
“Pastorale” and Brahms’s E Flat Rhap- 
sody and C Major Intermezzo came next 
and the recital ended with Beethoven’s 


Sonata, Op. 110. 

Mozart’s sonatas are exacting and of- 
ten graceless undertakings, for the rea- 
son that they are very far from great 
works and their representation calls for 
qualities of delicacy, restraint and deft 
charm of color possessed by compara- 
tively few modern players. Miss Good- 
son is one of these few and so the one in 
\ Major exerted its best effect at her 
hands. Nor did she sentimentalize the 
“Moonlight” sonata—indeed, the finale 
was thrilling in its dramatic force. 

Schumann’s “Papillons” Miss Goodson 
played with rare poetic distinction and a 
delicacy of tonal coloring altogether 
lovely. In striking contrast to this stood 
the finely rugged Rhapsodie of Brahms; 
and the fragile C Major Intermezzo was 
redemanded. A lovely bit of water-color- 
ing, the Scarlatti ‘““Pastorale” gave equal 
atisfaction. 

Miss Goodson delivered the Sonata, Op. 
110 with breadth and authority and a 
weighty sense of its deep content. At 
the close of the recital she added several 
encores. Hm. FP. FP. 


THIRD BEETHOVEN MUSICALE 


Caryl Bensel and John Barnes Wells as 
Participants in Program 


An excellent program was _ provided 
for the Beethoven Society and its guests 
at the third musicale on Jan. 8 at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York. The artists 
were Caryl Bensel, the charming so- 
prano; John Barnes Wells, the popular 
tenor; Marguerite Whitaker, a young vio- 
linist from the South, and Marion Carter, 
mezzo-soprano, one of the members of 
the Beethoven Choral. Before the start 
of the program, Mrs. James Daniel Mor- 
timer, the president, paid a tribute to 
the services rendered to the club as con- 
ductor by Percy Rector Stephens, who re- 
ently resigned, and stated that the so- 
iety was fortunate in having as his 
successor a man of such ability as Louis 
Koemmenich. 

The heartiest enthusiasm of the after- 
noon was evoked by Mr. Wells in his 
econd group, which included his own 
‘The Owl” and “Why,” the latter being 
e-demanded, and Campbell Tipton’s “If 

Were King,” after which two encores 
ere exacted. The stirring voice and 
nterpretative finesse of the tenor also 
ade a strong appeal in a group of old 

imbers. The pleasing vocal qualities 
f Mme. Bensel evoked admiration, par- 
cularly in “Der Schmied” of Brahms. 
‘iss Whitaker was forced to give an 


| 


xtra after her well played Kreisler 
Caprice Viennois”’ and “Tambourin 
(hinois.” Of Miss Carter’s offerings she 


on especial applause with Carpenter’s 
When I Bring You Colored Toys.” 
lelene Whitaker accompanied the vio 
nist, while the other accompaniments 
ere played by Harold Osborn-Smith, the 
‘ociety’s regular accompanist. 








Traces Responsibility for War 
to Wagner and Richard Strauss 
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Ernest Ansermet, Conductor of the Diaghileff Russian Ballet, who Arrived in New 
York Last Week 


fallen! At last we 
Or, at 


HE blow has 

know who started the war. 
any rate, it has been traced to a source 
no one ever dreamed of before by no less 
an authority than Ernest Ansermet, con- 
ductor of Serge Diaghileff’s Russian bal- 
let, who arrived in New York on Jan. 
6 aboard the Touraine, of the French 
line, which left Bordeaux on Christmas 
Day. 

“Wagner laid the train of powder,” 
Mr. Ansermet said to New York news- 
papermen on his arrival, “and Strauss 
put to it the spark which caused the final 
explosion. In less metaphorical words, 
Wagner took music out of the realm of 
international appreciation and confined 
it within the narrower compass of a na- 
tional cult. This irritated other nations, 
and by the time Strauss came along 
with what might be called a pneumatic 
pressure of German nationalism the en- 
durance of the remainder of the world 
became compressed to the bursting point. 
Result— War! 

“Before the war,’ M. Ansermet con- 
tinued, “Richard Strauss was as much 
enjoyed in Paris as in Berlin or Vienna, 
while Debussy was equally appreciated 
in both capitals. But this war will cause 
music to become nationally exclusive, so 
to speak. In other words, it will reflect 


the spirit of the individual countries of 
Europe more than it has ever done.” 

Mr. Ansermet said that he had brought 
twenty-one ballet scores with him for 
use at the Century Theater. 

“The music will be absolutely neutral,” 
said Mr. Ansermet. “The orchestral 
forces and scores have been recruited 
from many nationalities. Russian music, 
of course, will predominate. Ivan Stra- 
vinsky’s especially, will be conspicuous. 
There’s a man whose music will be ac- 
claimed here. It has a remarkable re- 
semblance to the ‘ragtime,’ which is so 
popular here.” 

From the pier Mr. Ansermet went to 
the Century Theater, where he was wel- 
comed by a fanfare by the Symphony 
Orchestra of seventy-five men, assembled 
and rehearsed by Nahan Franko. 

Mr. Ansermet is of French descent, 
Parisian education and German musical 
training, and is an orchestral pupil of 
Arthur Nikisch. 


Maria Barrientos on Her Way to New 
York 


Maria Barrientos, the distinguished 
Spanish coloratura soprano, is now on 
her way to New York on the Espagne 
from Bordeaux and is expected to arrive 
on Jan. 18. She will make her Amer- 
ican début at the Metropolitan Opera 
House the latter part of the month in a 
réle to be decided upon later. 


PRIZE AWARDED FOR 
BALTIMORE'S SONG 


Mrs. Hemberger’s Setting Ad- 
judged the Best—-Composer a 
Baltimore Woman 


BALTIMORE, Jan. 6.—The award of the 
municipal song prize has been announced 
by Mayor James H. Preston, the honor 
going to Mrs. Theodore Hemberger of 
this city. The prize of $250 in gold was 
given for the best setting of Folger Mc- 
Kinsey’s prize-poem, “Baltimore, Our 
Baltimore.” 

The jury of award and the committee 
met yesterday afternoon in the Mayor’s 
reception room at the City Hall, and the 
Mayor passed the sealed envelope to be 
opened. It bore the nom de plume 
“Calvert” and was given the entry num- 
ber 150. When opened much pleasure 
was expressed at the fact that a Balti- 
morean had gained the prize. 

Mrs. Hemberger was informed by the 
Mayor that unanimous vote had _ been 
given in favor of her setting, and that 
the committee felt gratified that the mu- 
nicipal song should be a product of local 
achievement, the words being supplied by 
Folger McKinsey, “The Bentztown Bard” 
of The Sun. 

_ It was decided to have the anthem sung 
in public for the first time at a concert 
at the Lyric on the afternoon of Wash- 
ington’s Birthday. It will be given by 
the public school children and the United 
Singers of Baltimore, as a massed 
chorus, probably under the direction of 
Theodore Hemberger, the husband of 
the prize winner. A large orchestra will 
supply a program, a speaker of national 
reputation will deliver an oration, and 
the Mayor will publicly bestow the 
prize of $250 to Mr. McKinsey for the 
poem and the prize of $250 to Mrs. Hem- 
berger for the musical setting, after 
which the winners and the committee 


will be entertained at dinner by the 
Mayor. 
Mrs. Hemberger is an accomplished 


musician, a pianist of ability and a 
singer who has had operatic experience 
at the Municipal Theater, at Strassburg, 
Germany. She is American born, Penn- 
sylvania being her native State. She 
studied at Stuttgart, Germany, under 
Speidel, Bruckner and Goetschius, the 
latter recognizing her talent for com- 
position and urging its further develop- 
ment. Rather than seek fame in art, 
Mrs. Hemberger, who before her mar- 
rlage was Emma M. Conrad, of Potts- 
ville, Pa., devoted herself to furthering 
the career of her husband and to her 
duties as the mother of two talented 
boys. She has made public appearances 
with her husband as pianist and also as 
a singer, and has been associated with 
local musical interests for the last 
twelve years or more. 

Frederick R. Huber, who was chair- 
man of the committee of the competi- 
tion, said that more than 300 manu- 
scripts had been received from thirty-six 
States of the Union. One setting was 
submitted from Honolulu. Many set- 
tings failed to meet the requirements, 
some being too elaborate and durch- 
komponiert, others mere sketches of a 
banal type. 

The winning setting is in D major, in 
martial rhythm, and of a very singable 
melodic line. It is to be printed, and sung 
by Baltimoreans who attend conventions 
in other cities, this honor going first to 
the delegation from the local Advertising 
Club that wiil attend the national con- 
vention of the organization in Philadel- 
phia next June. Records for mechanical 
musical appliances are to be made, so 
that the song may be readily studied by 
the public and especially in the school 
rooms. o. i 


The Beecham season of opera in Eng- 
lish in London was suspended for a fort- 
night just before Christmas, but has 
now been resumed. 











Joint Concerts with the Celebrated Emmy Destinn. 
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TENOR—CHICACO OPERA COMPANY 
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Miss Cheatham and her recitals are an institution that it does not seem as though we could possibly do 
without * * *—New York “Evening Sun.” 


Kitty Cheathams 


remarkable record of FOUR DIFFERENT PROGRAMMES in Nine Days 


Dec. 27 and Jan. 3 (35th and 36th recitals in New York City), at Lyceum Theatre. Dec. 28, Auditorium High School Concert Course, 
Plainfield, N. J. Jan. 5, Academy of Music, Brooklyn (8th Brooklyn recital—Second under “Institute of Arts and Sciences” in five weeks). 





Miss Cheatham occupies an artistic 
field that is singularly her own. 
Like the agricultural specialist who 
takes a virgin tract of land, clears 
it, fertilizes it, plows it, plants it to 
something which no one has ever 
zrown before and then brings the 
crop to beautifal and plentiful frui- 
tion, is Kitty Cheatham in the ar- 
tistic world. And while she has been 
making a place for herself artisti- 
eally she has planted seeds of affec- 
tion in the hearts of the children of 
the world, no matter what their 
ages, which also have _ sprouted, 
blossomed and brought forth rich 
and abundant fruit. So true and 
sincere an artist is she that the lat- 
ter crcp is more precious to her than 
the one she carries to market. She 
is the children’s friend in America 
and in Europe, and the exhaustless 
bank account of love deposited in 
the children’s hearts is, I believe, 
far more important in her life than 
the very respectable deposit she has 
made in vaults of concrete. She had 
rather draw a check with song and 
wet a smile in return, than draw one 
with a pen and get a roll of bank 
notes. That’s Kitty Cheatham.— 
Caryll B. Storrs, Minneapolis Tribune. 





MISS CHEATHAM’S XMAS RECITAL oo 
A RARE TREAT 


= 

= 

= 

=> France has her Yvette Guilbert, 
=> America has her Kitty Cheatham. 
= Both have the faculty of research, 
= which means hard work, and both 
a have powers of interpretation, 
>= which may be summed up as genius. 
=> Both are appealing to us just now, 
=> and with full appreciation of Mme. 
= Guilbert’s rich gifts, Miss Cheat- 
= ham’s appeal is the rarer, for while 
>= the French woman devotes her tal- 
> ents to her beloved France alone, 
= the American woman roams through 
= the song literature of the world for 
== her objectives. Such a programme 
= as Miss Cheatham disclosed at the 
= first of her annual holiday recitals 
= at the Lyceum Theater yesterday 
= afternoon could not be duplicated 
a save by herself, and it was a prc- 
= gramme for children, of whem a 
=> host were present in her crowded 
= audience, because Miss Cheatham 
=——_ believes that all wholesome grown-ups are 
= children at heart. The response to her efforts 
= showed the truth of her psychology. 

= Miss Cheatham, who, before the 
a war, had carried her propaganda 
= (for such it might well be called) 
= throughout the United States and 
= most of the countries of Eurcpe and 
=— to the far corners of the earth, was 
a giving her thirty-fifth recital in New 
rs York City. Never has she presented 
= a programme so lofty in purpose, It 
=> was not to be characterized as evck- 
=> ing alternate laughter and tears, 
=> although both were abundantly in 
= evidence, but, rather, in the first 
= part absolutely one that compelled 
= reverence and bated breath, and 
>= gulps in the throat, for the world- 
=_ wide legends of the Christ-child that 
= zripped children and graybeards 
= alike. These included Miss Cheat- 
= ham’s own arrangement of excerpts 
>= from Gabriel Pierne’s “The Children 
== of Bethlehem”; ‘Voici Noel,” a 
= Christmas song of the eighteenth 
cs century, arranged by Weckerlin; 
Eo 


Kitty Cheatham is no lenger a novelty to au 
diences of this community, but whenever she 
elects to appear she may be sure of a large au- 
dience and a warm welcome. Her art is uni 
versal in its appeal, and though designed pri 
marily for young people, it is quite as en- 
tertaining to the older folk, who 
look for her annual heliday reci- 
tals with keen relish. Miss Cheatham 
offered a program which was interpreted with 
all the elements of variety that were calculated 
to give it in the most effective style. Serious 
songs, songs with sentiment and others. were 
offered, as well as stories that were told with 
art and intelligence Pierre V. Key, in The 
New York World. 


Kitty Cheatham gave a second holiday recital] 
yesterday afternoon at the Lyceum Theater that 
afforded the usual pleasure to children, with whom 
she is so much in sympathy, and even 
more to children of a larger growth. 
Hier program was arranged in part to represent 
episodes in the lives of children of different 
nations—French, French Canadian, German, 
Russian and Great Britain, illustrated by verses 
and music by writers of those nationalities, 
among which were several folk songs and tra 
ditional airs. 





Augusta E. Stetson’s “Love Lullaby”; } 
Max Reger’s “Der Koenig aus dem | 
Morgenland,” and Emil Sjorgren’s 1] 
“Vise Konungars Tag,” all sung ex- || 
quisitely and with appropriate ex- 


pression. 
Perhaps the greatest of Miss Cheat- 
| 





ham’s achievements, from a purely 
artistic point of view, was the sing- 


ing of a group of folk songs from | 
tate opel pot ge ME 1] Notable numbers on the programme were ar 
aanteas all save the Japanese, in the rangements of some of Sechumann’s ‘Kinder 
. | ~wonen’? « ‘ —_ r » 99 ‘ " 
native dialect. Besides, of course, scenen _ and Album for the Young,’’ made by 
there were old Negro folk songs, 1] Alice Woodfin with verses from ‘‘Alice in Won 
some of them harmonized by H. T. {| derland. Humor, tenderness and pathos hold 
Burleigh, four songs dedicated to | Sway over the listeners. Not the least charm 
children ave we matey B gene ew od -o ing part of it are the spoken introductions, pro 
Mozart’s egenlied,’” precedec »y logues and interludes.—Richard Aldrich, in The 
Times. 


the minuet written at the age of 


four, to which Miss Cheatham danced 
| Kitty Cheatham does more than most ente1 
} 
| 


tainers to bring forward American music \t 
her holiday recital in the Lyceum Theater yes- 


charmingly. 
Miss Cheatham’s spoken introduc- 
= tions to her songs are marvelous in 














“rr 


ss their variety. 

a r > ’ + , rr , 

= Kitty Cheatham’s crowded New terday she included in her list two songs by 

= Year party, the last of her holiday John Alden Carpenter, a Dutch folk song har 

= recitals, at the Lyceum Theater ; on te pig ee ie ge Soman 

= yesterday, had the privilege of see- monized by one of our best songwriters, Harvey 

== ing and hearing her in a mood that 1] Worthington Loomis, who also contributed a 

= held something rarer in spirituality Japanese child’s song arranged from the Koto 

= even than that to which she has ac- There were some old negro songs harmonized by 

— customed us. She projected an at- | Harry T. Burleigh, a colored pupil at the Na 

= mosphere of ineffable simplicity and tional Conservatory of whom Dr. Dvorak was 

>= sweetness, using the latter word seoud. fh these séare sons Mies Cheath: 

= after the manner in which she ex- <i ‘hee Genk Mnudnane a en oe 

= plained that she applied it to Rob- at he est. Needless to say, she had also much 

— ert Louis Stevenson and his works. imported music; and her audience, made up of 

— The programme, of course, was not children and adults, was specially interested in 

= the same as the Christmas one, but the Christmas songs from several] countries 

a THE MARVELOUS VARIETY IN EX- New York Evening Post. 

— PRESSION THAT IS ONE OF MISS 

— CHEATHAWM’S GIFTS WAS RE- 

— Sane ian aar int BE? 7 \- #. ae ; 

= ~ —— os Ft cg — - « « Sylvester Miss Cheatham’s programme was singularly 

SS vawling im es ong yee. rich in characteristic joys, and she herself was 

— a paws in her _— or gee vein . The 

— Kitty Cheatham was at her best in a audience was arge an enthusiasti« 

= Swedish ‘Pilgrims’ Star’’ by Sjogren, preceded J. Pitts Sanborn, Evening Globe 

= by Selma Lagerlof’s legend of “‘The Flight into —Photo by White 

= Egypt.’’ ‘ ‘ , Carlos Salzedo played the 

== harp for ten minutes of Pierne’s ‘‘Children at IN BROOKLYN 

= Bethlehem.’’ The only fault with that was be 

= cause it’s Christmas music and so can’t be re The demand for seats at Kitty 

= peated at next week's New Year matinée—W Cheatham’s first recital at the Acad- 

== B. Chase, Evening Sun, emy of Music, in November, was so 

—- es great, that this second recital was 

=> 7 ; arranged to permit all to hear 

= Kitty Cheatham delights large audiences, mad her. . . . She rules supreme in her inter 

= up of ao sha a all 2 oe pretations. ee There wefe exquisite idylls 

= the atmosphere of peace and happiness which ‘itty Cheaths gave (rus ine j c > Cheaths —a — in song and recitation . « +. The audience 

=> habitually prevails at her recitals 2 i eiget Kitty a heatham gave her usual One i Bigg atham c me 8 with the ringing of the was very large and evidently pleased.- fname + a 

= In presenting her list yesterday Miss Cheatham - - with success she achieved her high pur as ae ie a sie a eae ola talent = Eagle . 

—— was at her best , ‘ : She sang songs and pose New York Press. rings gilts to all, ° ; . She always gives 

— told stories in her inimitable manner.- of her best, and is an inexhaustible fountain of Kitty Cheatham 1 . 

= The Sun. inspiratior adiating ‘ismatic colors ¢ ig ¢ P as Hecome a ha- 
The Sun = id othie ee pri Site ye hong light, tional institution. There is none 

== a : a , ae oa fl  Sumve Samer, juet Hke her, and her countrywide 

= Kitty Cheatham makes annual recital charm There were many things on the programme of her earnestness and joy, are qualities which re- popularity ccntinues undiminished 

= ing. ¢~ * wane bet . arese — we ane the « musical significance that spoke volumes for veal themselves through her remarkable pro- year after year. . . . Brooklyn Citi 

== songs from Pierne’s “Children a evolenem ise Cheatham’s painstaking researc rrams, which, given with the assistance of Flora zen. 

=> from their oratorio setting and appropriate them Miss Cheatham’s painstaking re — h. ; — - ie ‘Donald 1 a’ rr in the rank with : sat 

=a for the children. They are attractive composi- Her own arrangement of Pierne’s ‘‘Children at MacDonald, place ee oe ae een ae Oe os 

== tions and sung with Miss Cheatham’s customary Bethlehem’’ stood out prominently prima donna. . ‘ M. Halperson in The Kitty Cheatham gave one of her exquisite and 

— charm . . w—New York Herald. Sigmund Spaeth, Evening Mail Staats Zeitung delightful programs Brooklyn Times. 

=> ° ° . 

= Management Harriet Johnson, 274 Madison Ave., N. Y. Telephone Murray Hill 5132 
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| “FIXED RULES IMPOSSIBLE” SAYS 
FAMOUS LESCHETIZKY PUPIL 


Marguerite Melville-Liszniewska Gives Vivid Description of Late 
Viennese Pianist’s Methods—Amusing Results When Pupils 
Tried To Follow Instructions They Had Heard Given Others 


By HARRIETTE BROWER 








O meet and talk with Marguerite 
Melville is almost equivalent to 
being taken directly into the studio of 
the late Theodor Leschetizky himself. 
This gifted American was the Viennese 
master’s pupil and assistant for more 
than six years; she has seen him under 
all conditions, understood him thor- 
oughly, and always knew how to “take 
him.” She can describe the man, his 
personality, his manner of teaching and 
of treating and handling pupils so 
vividly and inimitably that you feel you 
have really been in the famous work- 
room yourself, and were eyewitness to 


the happenings there. You scarcely 
know which interests you more, the 
keen, analytical methods of the master, 
or the charming personality, ready wit 
and tact of the raconteur. 

Like her distinguished compatriot, Ed- 
ward MacDowell, Marguerite Melville 
was born in New York City, of Scotch- 
Irish stock. Like him, she has talent for 
piano playing, composition and pedagogy. 
In place of his gift for drawing and 
painting, she possesses a voice and the 
ability to sing. Well-known vocalists 
advised her to specialize on the voice. 
But she had the “pianistic bee in her 
bonnet,” as she puts its, and chose the 
piano as her medium of expression. 


Jedliczka’s “Little Mozart” 


Marguerite Melville inherited music 
and lived in it from earliest recollection, 
as her father was an organist and her 
mother a singer. When little more than 
a child she left her native land, as 
protégé of William Steinway, and went 
to Berlin to study with Dr. Jedliczka. 
This remarkable pedagogue took great 
interest in her studies, and used to call 
her “his little Mozart.” She found him 
a helpful, inspiring teacher, especially on 
the interpretative side. At his death 
she proceeded to Vienna, to study with 
Leschetizky. 

After a short period with an assistant 
she came to the master. He soon recog- 
nized in Marguerite Melville a rare 
spirit, one of the chosen. She relates 
that, contrary to others who fear the 
ordeal of lessons with the professor, she 
felt like a bird let out of a cage when 
he got to him. Here was a musician 
whom she could consult and advise with, 
who understood her and appreciated her 
talent. Not only did she enjoy his per- 
sonal friendship in the home, but had 
the honor to become one of his leading 
assistants, which post she continued to 
occupy for six years. During her last 
season in Vienna she took twenty-two of 
her pupils to the master, besides those 
he especially asked her to prepare for 
him. “I love to teach,” she says; “I feel 
that I ean understand the student’s dif- 
ficulties, for I have been through so 
much myself; I can help him over the 
hard places. It is often only a little 
stiffness here or there—in the wrong 
place—a lack of understanding, lack of 
ympathetic tone or expression; it may 
be but a little thing which stands in the 
way, which I am able to remove. I feel, 
too, that I can impart some of my 
enthusiasm to the student.” 

On the particular occasion referred to 
ibove, we had met to discuss the subject 
f piano playing and teaching. 





Technique a Personal Matter 


“You want to talk about technique, I 
im sure,” said Mme. Melville, with her 
‘harming smile. “Technique is such an in- 
dividual thing; it seems to belong to each 
ye personally. In its broadest sense it 


is not well understood by the general 
player. That is the reason a student 
might have listened to Leschetizky and 
not have known what he is talking about. 

“There are a number of vorbereiters 
in Vienna, but each one teaches in a 
different way, which shows there are no 
fixed and fast rules. Mme. Bree, for in- 
stance, advises high finger action; some 
of the others do not. For my own part 
I feel the best way is to fit the technique 





Photo by Mighkin 

Marguerite Melville-Liszniewska, Who 

Was Theodor Leschetizky’s Assistant 
for More Than Six Years 


to individual needs. A pupil with a 
heavy hand and inert fingers needs de- 
cided, well-articulated finger action, in 
order to lighten up things, and develop 
the muscles; whereas the long, thin 
hand, with spidery fingers, may need the 
opposite treatment—sometimes to hold 
the fingers down a bit, to make them 
cling to the keys—to develop weight in 
them. 

“One hears a great deal of talk about 
relaxation, but that, too, is something 
not always understood. The pupil may 
think he relaxes, when his arm is ac- 
tually quite light, showing that it is not 
properly loose, for a really relaxed arm 
is very heavy. The arm -undoubtedly 
controls everything. It is the seat of 
power; it is what the diaphragm is to 
the singer, the basis of everything. It 
is the reservoir of weight. Whatever 
amount or quality of tone you want on 
the key you bring to bear more or less 
weight of arm on your fingers—turn on 
the weight through the arm, or turn it 
off, in just such quantity as you need. 


“Of course, we cannot do without 
finger action; we must have it, for the 
development of the fingers, and for cer- 
tain effects; beginners must be taught 
it at the start. But later on we can get 
the fingers nearer the keys and thus gain 
in weight and ease of delivery, without 
such a high finger lift. 

“To illustrate how Leschetizky suited 
his teaching to each player. He often 
told one pupil to play a passage a cer- 
tain way. The next pupil might be ad- 
vised to play the same passage in quite 
a different manner. This was the source 
of some amusing errors on the part of 
the students. One student would hear 
another told exactly how to interpret a 
certain piece. With elation he thinks, 
‘Ah, yes, that is the way it should be 
done.’ Goes home, practices the piece 
thus and so; comes to the next lesson 
and is told that is not the way to play 
the piece at all. 

“When I brought my own pupils to the 
professor I always accompanied them 
and sat by them during the ordeal. Of 
course, they were often nervous, and this 
condition did not improve their perform- 
ance. Sometimes the professor made sar- 
castic remarks, their inability to grasp 
the full import of which did not help the 
situation. I could usually pacify him, 
and smooth things over for the pupil. 
I always tried to have her go right on 
playing, in spite of what might happen. 
If the professor was ruffled at her fail- 
ure to apprehend his meaning I would 
say to him: ‘Don’t expect quite so much; 
the pupil can’t at once do all that you 
require; you must be more humble and 
not look for perfection yet.’ 


American Tact 


“One particular day something had 
gone wrong. It was class-day, too, and 
a number of students had already as- 
sembled in the salon. When I came I 
found the master pacing the floor, in the 
next room, in a rising state of excite- 
ment. I tried to calm him, but he utterly 
refused to be pacified. ‘Very well,’ I 
said, ‘you surely cannot have the class 
to-day; I will go in and dismiss them. 
I’ll tell them to come another day.’ At 
this ultimatum, he calmed down im- 
mediately, went into the salon, and had 
never seemed in a more amiable, sunny 
mood. 

“Of course, I have witnessed some har- 
rowing scenes in the studio. Leschetizky 
would sometimes criticize very harshly a 
player whom he thought conceited and 
self satisfied. If I remonstrated at such 
severity he would retort: ‘If a pupil 
cannot stand my criticism, how will he 
ever endure being flayed by the critics? 
He must learn to stand up under rough 
handling.’ 

“Some of the foreign students, gen- 
erally—though not always—American, 
seemed possessed with the idea they must 
get a few lessons with the master before 
returning home, so they could call them- 
selves his pupils. The vorbereiters were 
often besieged with undesirable appli- 
cants. Great tact had to be used to 
steer safely around these many obstacles. 


A Special Case 


“One such case I recall. The pupil was 
really lacking in ability, but had staked 
all her hopes on having one lesson with 
Leschetizky. It had fallen to my lot to 
prepare her, and I soon found I could do 
little or nothing for her. So I explained 
the case to the professor, asking him to 
be easy with her for my sake, and make 
the best of the situation. Her trouble 
was she couldn’t play in time, nor with 
any degree of clearness, though she 
seemed quite oblivious of her faults. At 
the appointed time I brought her to him. 
She seated herself at the piano with 
some flourish and began. The professor 
showed signs of uneasiness, and soon re- 
marked, ‘You might play clearer.’ 

“‘Clearer than that?’ she answered, 
as though he were demanding the im- 
possible. Soon she was told she played 
wrong notes, which greatly astonished 
her. 

“*T assure you, professor, I have prac- 
ticed this piece a great deal, and have 
never played wrong notes at home!’ 

“I saw the premonitions of a storm, 
so suggested that the lesson should ter- 
minate at the half hour, as the professor 


had another engagement. Of course, the 
young lady was not pleased with her 
lesson, but she could at least say she 
had had one. 

“In regard to memorizing,” continued 

the pianist, “I feel one should do it in 
the easiest way. There are three fac- 
tors—eye, ear and finger memory. To 
make such a mental picture of the 
printed notes that you can shut your 
eyes and see them; to hear so accurately 
that your mental ear knows them; also 
to feel them and know their position on 
the keyboard—all these should make the 
piece very sure. Some players commit 
their pieces in all three ways. For my- 
self, I can hardly say whether any one 
of these predominate; I think I use all 
three. I can affirm that when I can play 
the piece I know it by heart. Musicians 
have often told me I have a wonderful 
memory. I retain my music almost in- 
definitely. The other day, after hearing 
Paderewski, I came home, thinking of 
the pieces I used to play of his, Melodie, 
Nocturne, and other things. I haven’t 
seen the printed pages of these for years, 
nor played them. I sat down to the 
piano and found them right under my 
fingers, without a slip. This ability to 
retain the notes in mind stands me in 
good stead for my recital work, when, 
under stress of teaching and many inter- 
ruptions, I am not able to secure suffi- 
cient time for practice. 
_ “In regard to foreign study for Amer- 
icans, I do not see the reason for oppo- 
sition to it. They are obliged to learn 
a new language; that in itself is an 
education. They see new lands, learn 
to know new people, become familiar 
with new ways of living. All this broad- 
ens them and benefits their music. They 
hear quantities of music, opera, orches- 
tral and chamber concerts and recitals, 
which they would never have the oppor- 
tunity to hear at home, at the price. If 
fond of Shakespeare, they will at least 
see more of him in one season in Ger- 
many than in a lifetime in America. 
These are a few reasons for going 
abroad, when one is ready, of course. 
Conditions, however, may be entirely dif- 
ferent hereafter; one eannot predict.” 


Wants to Be “Human” 


Marguerite Melville has toured Ger- 
many, Russia and England, Scandinavia, 
Switzerland and Holland. She has played 
frequently with the Berlin Philharmonic 
and other orchestras throughout Europe. 
Everywhere her playing has won esteem 
and success. “In my playing I always 
try to be sincere,” she says. “I have no 
wish to be sensational, nor do things 
merely for effect. I want to be human.” 

As a composer she has writen, among 
other things, a piano sonata and piano 
quintet, both of which have won high 
praise from the critics. Her G Minor 
Sonata has’ three’ well-proportioned 
movements, with splendidly developed 
themes. Her Quintet, performed under 
the direction of Arnold Rosé, of Vienna, 
and Professor Dessau, of Berlin, aroused 
much favorable comment. 

“I long to do more in composition,” she 
says. “I feel I have it in me to express 
myself in the larger forms. But oh, for 
the time and opportunity for work! 
Sometimes beautiful thoughts come to 
me, a striking theme or harmony; if I 
could only get it on paper at once, before 
it escapes. It usually happens that at 
that moment I am expected to do some- 
thing else, so the opportunity slips by. 


[I hope one day I shall have more 
leisure.” 
Miss Melville married a Pole, Dr. 


Karol Liszniewski, who is also a pianist 
and composer. They have their own 
home, a pretty house they have built in 
Vienna, and there her husband and little 
family reside, while the artist is for the 
present playing and teaching in her 
native land. 


A Welcome Guest 
To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 
MusicaAL AMERICA is always the most 
welcome guest in our home, and it af- 
fords us the greatest joy to scan all your 
most interesting columns. 
Most sincerely, 
VANDA CHRISTONE. 
New York, Dec. 31, 1915. 
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THE ABSOLUTE SURPRISE OF NEW YORK’S 
MUSICAL SEASON 


MANHATTAN’S INSTANTANEOUS RECOGNITION 
OF AMERICAN ART 


—NEW YORK EVENING WORLD, Nov. 20th: 


“Luella Chilson-Ohrman gave a song recital at Aeolian Hall yesterday 
afternoon that furnished a surprise. Unheralded, this Chicago woman, a pretty 
picture in blue and white, disclosed a soprano voice of such purity and sweet- 

- ness and compass that one could only wonder why she has not been heard here 
before. If the West can furnish such a singer, WHY GO TO EUROPE FOR 
ARTISTS? Her French songs were delicious, her ‘Adieu Forets’ aria from 
Rossini’s ‘William Tell’ was a treat. Besides these, her program held songs by 
Handel, Bellini, Franz, Schumann, John Alden Carpenter and Cyril Scott. 
Sidney Arno Dietch, Mme. Ohrman’s accompanist, also proved himself an artist.”’ 


—NEW YORK TIMES, Nov. 20th: 


‘“Mme. Luella Chilson-Orhman, asoprano who comes from Chicago, invaded 
New York yesterday with an afternoon recital at Aeolian. The singer showed 
that she possessed a well-schooled voice, capable, from the mechanical standpoint, 
of producing the effects by which experienced singers make their points. In Cyril 
Scott’s fragile ‘Lullaby’ she showed she could follow the composer’s meaning, 
to the extent of feeling, in its rich harmonization, the precise value of the vocal 
part as a component of the chord structure, accenting here, and repressing there 
in a way that made the singing doubly enjoyable to the possessor of a sensitive 
ear. The sympathy and dexterity with which Sidney Arno Dietch played the 
accompaniments played no mean part in some of the results accomplished.” 


—NEW YORK EVENING MAIL, Nov. 20th: 


“Luella Chilson-Ohrman, of Chicago, who made her first appearance in 
New York yesterday afternoon, looks so young and pretty that it is hard to 
believe her an experienced singer. SHE SURPRISED HER AUDIENCE, 
HOWEVER, WITH A VOICE OF REAL BEAUTY, enchanced by con- 


siderable interpretative art.”’ 


EXCLUSIVE CONCERT DIRECTION 


MAURICE AND GORDON FULCHER 
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LOCAL SINGERS PLEASE TACOMA IN “PATIENCE” 
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Some of the Members of the Cast Which Tacoma Society and Musical Circles Heard in Gilbert and Sullivan’s “Patience” on Christmas Night 


ACOMA, WASH., Jan. 5. — The 
charming light opera, “Patience,” 

was produced in Tacoma Christmas 
night and on the Monday evening follow- 
ing, by a brilliant local company, under 
the direction of Jason Moore. It was 
arranged and given for the benefit of 
the Junior Day Nursery Society and 
proved to be a popular social, as well as 
musical event. The presentation 
was one of the most satisfying within 
the memory of patrons of Tacoma the- 


local 


ater attractions. During the perform- 
ance, it was difficult many times to real- 
ize that it was not a company of pro- 
fessionals singing and acting the merry 
opera, so well were the charming melo- 
dies sung and so at ease were the prin- 
cipals in their parts. At the close, 
flowers were showered on the women in 
the cast and Director Jason Moore was 
the recipient of congratulations on every 
hand. 

The audience was not long in discover- 
ing that the Tacoma Light Opera Com- 
pany is an organization of considerable 
magnitude. A large orchestra, organ- 


ized and directed by Mr. Moore, played 
the overture brilliantly and with delight- 
ful effect. With the rising of the cur- 
tain on the first act was revealed a com- 
pany of very pretty women, charmingly 
gowned in Greek costume, representative 
of the zsthetic craze which is satirized 
by the opera. 

Mary King, who has won laurels in 
the East, appeared in the title rdle, and 
was an admirable Patience, vivacious in 
her acting, and singing with brilliance 
and finish. Edith McDowell as Lady 
Jane was a notable success. Angela, 
sung by Cleora McMillan; Saphir, by 


Hazel DeHuff, and Ella, by Lura Mc- 
Farlane, were all attractively portrayed. 
One of the most delightful bits of the 
opera was the duet between Patience and 
Angela, in which the voices of Mrs. King 
and Mrs. McMillan were beautifully 
blended. 

The Colonel, sung by W. C. Bertram; 
the Major, by Oscar Thompson, and the 
Duke, by Kenneth Leahy, were cleverly 
interpreted. The part of Bunthorne, the 
sham poet, about whom the story of the 
opera largely centers, was sung by 
George Hastings of the Standard Grand 
Opera Company of Seattle. A. W.R. 








ETHELYNDE SMITH IN MAINE 





Soprano Pleases Yarmouth Audience in 
English Songs 


YARMOUTH, ME., Jan. 8.—Ethelynde 
Smith, soprano, gave a delightful pro- 
gram, including compositions by Mar- 
guerite Lang, Fay Foster and a group of 
Knglish songs at the opening of the new 
organ at the Baptist Church here re- 
cently. Her numbers were given with 





exquisite style and a vocal finish which 


won indications of hearty appreciation 
from her audience. 

Miss Smith has been engaged as solo- 
st for the second concert of the season 


by the Rubinstein Club, Philadelphia, 
and will sing at a concert at the Drexel 
Institute, Philadelphia, Feb. 17. She 
will appear the following day at a con- 
cert in Newark, N. J. 


Marcella Craft to Be Philadelphia Or- 
chestra Soloist 


Marcella Craft has been engaged for 
the two regular concerts of the Phila- 
delphia Symphony Orchestra, April 7 
and 8. Miss Craft will sing the closing 
aria from Richard Strauss’s “Salomé” 
at these concerts, as well as another 
aria, which has not yet been decided 
upon. 
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Lois May Alden Music Studios 


VOICE 
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Address: Standard Booking Office, Aeolian Hall, New York, or 
135 West 69th St., New York. 
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Telephone, Col. 3447. 
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PERSINGER 


The distinguished violinist. 


LOUIS 





Now appearing on the Pacific Coast. 


address Frank W. Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Healy, 209 Post 


SINGS AT BUENOS AIRES 


Jessie Pamplin Scores Triumph in Cad- 
man Song 





3UENOS AIRES, Jan. 7.—A delightfully 
satisfying program greeted concert-goers 
here in the appearance of Mrs. Jessie 
Pamplin, an artist-pupil of Laura KE. 
Morrill, of New York, assisted by Mer- 
cedes Linari, piano; Alba Rose, violin; 
Constantina Gaito, piano, and Alberto 
Schiuma, ’cello. 

The gem of Mrs. Pamplin’s offerings 
was Cadman’s “Land of the Sky Blue 
Water,” which called forth demands for 
a repetition. Next to the Cadman piece 
in favor were the Grieg “Du Skog” and 
the “Adieux Foréts”’ from Tschaikow- 
sky’s “Jeanne d’Arc.” The Mendelssohn 
Finale, Op. 49, played by Alba Rose, 
Constantino Gaito and Alberto Schuima 
was another offering that won well- 
merited applause. 


Knighthood for Thomas Beecham 


Among the New Year’s honors con- 
ferred by King George this year was a 








knighthood bestowed upon Thomas 
Beecham, the conductor and operatic im- 
presario. Sir Thomas has managed and 
served as musical director of numerous 
seasons of opera—generally in English— 
at Covent Garden and other London the- 
aters. Lately he has been giving opera 
in English at the Shaftesbury Theater. 








Victor Maurel Complains to Caruso 

When Enrico Caruso entered his dress- 
ing room at the Metropolitan for last 
week’s performance of “Manon Lescaut,” 
he found a scrawled message tucked into 
the frame of his mirror. It was from the 


veteran artist, Victor Maurel, who had 
sung at the entertainment for the benefit 
of the French on the preceding Tuesday 
night. It read: 

“Dear Caruso—You lent me_ your 
dressing room and your wig barber, but 
why, oh, why, could not you lend me some 
of your voice?” 
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French Violinist 
Concert Master and Member of the Jury of the Conservatory, Paris 
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OPEN SAN DIEGO’S 
1916 EXPOSITION 


Triumph In Schumann-Heink’s 
Home City For Diva and 
Ellen Beach Yaw 


San Dieco, CAL. Jan. 2.—At the 
formal opening of the Panama-Califor- 
nia Exposition for 1916, the feature of 
the day was the program given by Mmes. 
Schumann-Heink and Ellen Beach Yaw. 
Both of these artists are well known 
here, the former being a citizen of our 
city. 

Probably no greater tribute has ever 
been given any artist than that accorded 
Mme. Schumann-Heink, when she ap- 
peared yesterday. Immediately as she 
came upon the platform of the Spreckles 
organ 15,000 men, women, and children 
arose en masse and stood silently to 
honor the beloved singer. Then followed 
loud cheering and applause for this ar- 
tist, who by her voice, musicianship and 
personality, has won her way into so 
many hearts. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink sang Bach’s, 
“My Heart Ever Faithful,” Schubert’s 
“Die Allmacht,” and “Danny Boy,” an 
Irish love song. In these numbers, she 
was ably assisted by Edith Evans, her 
accompanist. Later she sang the charm- 
ing “Stille Nacht, Heilige Nacht,” ac- 
companied by Dr. Humphrey J. Stewart, 
official organist at the exposition. 

The reception tendered Mme. Yaw was 
most hearty after her first number, “The 





Bell Song” from the Delibes, “Lakmé,” 
and she was recalled again and again. 
Other offerings by Mme. Yaw were, “The 
Last Rose of Summer,” and a song, 
“California ,” which is her own composi- 
tion. Grace Bowers acted as accompa- 
nist for Mme. Yaw. The program was 
interspersed with compositions of Dr. 
Stewart, played by himself. 

Two performances of Handel’s ‘“Mes- 
siah” were given Friday afternoon and 
Saturday evening in the ball-room of the 
Grant Hotel, by the San Diego Choral 
Society. Although the chorus was 
greatly diminished by illness of many of 
its members, a fine showing was made 
and the performances were a great suc- 
cess. The out of town artists appearing 
on the programs were Abraham Miller, 
tenor, and Mrs. Ada Potter Wiseman, so- 
prano. Other solo parts were taken by 
Blodwen Lewis, contralto, and Harry 
Daniels, basso. W. F. R. 


Sung by El Paso (Tex.) 
Choral Society 


EL Paso, TEx., Jan. 4——The First 
Presbyterian Church was filled on the 
evenings of Dec. 27 and 28 to hear the 
presentation of Handel’s “Messiah” by 
the El Paso Choral Society. A chorus 
of 120 voices was supplemented by an 
orchestra of twenty-six, with pipe organ 
accompaniments. Both soloists and 
chorus responded to the exactions of the 
oratorio in splendid fashion and the pres- 
entation was a triumph for Conductor 
James G. McNary. The soloists were 
Mrs. J. J. Kaster, Mrs. W. D. Howe, 
Mrs Robert L Halliday and Mrs Ralph 
J Wilson, sopranos; Mrs. A. H. Gold- 
stein, contralto; F. G. Billings and 
Charles G Andrews, tenors; Matthew 
Lehman and Italo Picchi, bass. Mrs. 
James G. McNary was at the organ. 





“Messiah” 








ST. LOUIS HEARS WORK 
OF HARVARD COMPOSER 








T. LOUIS, Jan. 2.—The seventh pair 

of symphony concerts had the dis- 
tinction of being performed in two dif- 
ferent years, as the matinée was Friday, 
the last day of 1915, and the regular 
Saturday night concert came on New 
Year’s Day. Mr. Zach offered the monu- 
mental “Manfred” Symphony of Tschai- 


kowsky, the performance of which was 
extremely artistic. The finale was done 
with full orchestra, with Mr. Frederick 
Fischer at the organ. 

Honor to American composers came 
in the form of a symphonic poem, “The 
Parting of Launcelot and Guinevere” by 
Edward Burlingame Hill, an instructor 
of music at Harvard University. It was 
its prémiere performance and the com- 
poser was present. It is modern in con- 
struction, contains some excellent themes 
and is very pleasing to the ear. It per- 
haps lacks a bit of continuity in the 
molding together of the material, but it 
is certainly a work which should appear 
on many more orchestral programs 
throughout the country. Dvorak’s bright 
“Carnival” Overture was the other or- 
chestral offering. 

The soloist was Edoardo Ferrari-Fon- 
tana, the eminent tenor from the Metro- 
politan Opera House, who made his first 
appearance here at these concerts. His 
“Flower Song” from “Carmen” (to which 
he added the “Vesti la Giubba” from 
“Pagliacci”) was his best bit of work. 

Handel’s “Messiah” was given last 


Tuesday night by the Pageant Chora! 
Society, assisted by four good soloists 
and the entire Symphony Orchestra, 
under the direction of Frederick Fischer. 
A capacity audience at the Odeon greet- 
ed the big crowd of 200 choristers and 
they sang the work in a most effective 
way. The soloists were Lucile Stevenson, 
soprano; Mrs. Oliver Tyson-Covington, 
contralto; John Miller, tenor, and John 
Rohan, baritone. Their solos were well 
done and Mr. Fischer sustained an even 
and pleasing accompaniment. 
H. W. C. 





Atlantic City Hears Tamaki Miura in 
“Madama Butterfly” 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., Jan. 7.—Ta- 
maki Miura, the native Japanese so- 
prano, appeared in the title rdle of 
“Madama _ Butterfly,” by the Boston 
Grand Opera Company on Christmas 
night, with the Pavlowa ballet. A large 
attendance of local and visiting auditors 
witnessed another triumph for the art- 
ists, whose work was marked by the 
same art that has made their appear- 
ance in the larger centers notable. 





A Great Help and a Pleasure 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Inclosed find check to renew my sub- 
scription. It is a great help and pleas- 
ure every week. 

Sincerely, 
(Miss) SALLIE K. DIXON. 

Charlotte, N. C., Dec. 31, 1915. 
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A Glance at Mr. De Maseuniil 1915 Triumphs: 





SUN:—‘‘Voice, art, 
ment, distinction.’’ 


power, 


virility—a revelation.”’ 
Tribune:—‘Few men 


none is more interesting.” 


New York Recital, Nov. 8th: 


TIMES:—‘‘Intense musical personality.’’ 
technic, 


EVENING POST—‘‘Superlative art, 


singers’ sing 





tempera- 
fire and 


so well; 





Boston Recital, Nov. 29th: 


HERALD:—"“Charm of diction, 


warmth, elegance of style, eloquent appreciation 
of contrasts, heartily welcomed, fine phrasing.’’ 





finesse and 


artistry.”’ 


range.” 


Soloist: Philadelphia Orchestra: Dec. 


LEDGER:—“‘To hear his voice is to know 
peace and contentment.” 
ENQUIRER:—*Consummate 


RECORD:—“Striking 
fervor—produces greatest impression.” 
PRESS:— “A 





17th-18th 


artist, finished 


success, vitality and 


finished artist, exceptional 





itone, vastly pleasurable.” 
AMERICAN:—“‘Most delightful 
quisite mezza-voce.” 
JOURNAL:—‘‘Sang superbly, 
richly beautiful quality.’’ 








Soloist: Mendelssohn Club: 


TRIBUNE:—“‘Audience delighted, vibrant bar- 














For Terms and Available Dates, 1916-1917, Address 


STEINWAY PIANO USED 


Chicago, ° . 
Dec. 2nd Indianapolis Recital, Dec. 6th: Other Victories 
NEWS:—‘“‘Fully justified expectation, dramatic * ° 
intensity, storms of applause.”’ Washington Baltimore 
manner, ° 
” STAR —“Theilling sweetness and _ power, Portland Rochester 
charm, graciousness, remarkable dramatic in- i 
robust energy, stinct, thunderous applause.” a Et a Rapids 
C. Ge Co 





WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 1 West 34th Street, New York 























Exclusive Management:—OTTOKAR BARTIK. 370 Lexington Avenue, New York 
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TRANSCONTINENTAL TOUR—TOUR 1916-1917 NOW BOOKING 


Emmy Destinn 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO—Prima Donna of the Metropolitan Opera Co., New York 
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Association with Him 


THE ART OF SAMUEL P. WARREN 


A Master Organist and Composer Whose Recent Death Marked the Passing of a Vital Factor 
in Our Musical Development—The Tribute of a Pupil Who Enjoyed an Intimate Artistic 























—_—_—— 


[Pauline Jennings, whose tribute to her 
teacher, the late Samuel P. Warren, ap- 
pears here has held the position of or- 
ganist in a number of prominent 
churches and has given organ recitals in 
the University of Virginia and else- 
where. But her chief work has been as 
a teacher and in the lecture-recital field, 
where she is widely and _ favorably 
known. She has given a large number 
of these readings in many of the lead- 
ing colleges, and schools of America, 
as well as before clubs and other or- 
ganizations. In the Brooklyn Institute, 
the Gardner School, the New York 
Board of Education Lecture Courses, the 
Cosgrove-Finch School, Mrs. Coates’s 
School and many other schools of New 
York, she has given lecture-recitals on 
a wide variety of subjects, including a 
lecture on “The Orchestra” (given more 
than 200 times), lecture recitals on the 
history of music in various nations and 
schools, the music-dramas of Wagner, 
“The Gitanjali of Tagore, with musical 
settings by J. Alden Carpenter,” 
“Browning in his relations to Music,” 
and “Shakespeare in his relations to 
Music.” 

This last, as well as a study of “The 
old, old songs of Shakespeare,” which 
treats of the music of Elizabethan Eng- 
land to which Shakespeare refers, she 
will give frequently during this year of 
the Shakespeare Tercentenary. 

These Shakespearian studies are given 
with C. Stuart Edwards, baritone solo- 
ist of Calvary Episcopal Church, New 
York, who has made a pronounced suc- 
cess as a singer of Old English, Irish, 
Welsh and Scotch Songs, and is an au- 
thority on Shakespearian music. Miss 
Jennings is associated with the New 
York Institute of Music, 560 West End 
Avenue, as one of its faculty.—Ed. 
MusIcaAL AMERICA. | 


By PAULINE JENNINGS 

HERE will always be two types of 

artist: the “artist militant” and 
the “artist contemplative.” The one 
does battle with the world for the ac- 
ceptance of himself and his creed; the 
other forgets himself in the magnitude 
of his work. The one would be known 
as a master; the other is content to be 
one. The one would reach the goal of 
fame; the other would overtake his own 
ideals. The immense preponderance of 
the former class makes the appearance 
of a great artist of the latter all the 
more noteworthy. 

For the aggressive party has never 
lacked its out-riders, its standard-bear- 
ers, and its raw recruits, while to the 
defensive party leaders have now and 
again been raised in such quiet and re- 
flective minds as stand uncompromis- 
ingly for the noblest art, regardless of 
the popular verdict. 

Among the musicians of America 
whose work has been of permanent edu- 
cational value and dignity none can be 
accorded greater pre-eminence’ than 
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Samuel P. Warren, although this artist 
would have been the last to advance per- 
sonal claim, his work, as he remarked, 
having been done “in quiet, and without 
the wish to attract fame and notoriety.” 
Yet no organist of this country or of 
Europe had had a more illustrious ac- 
tivity and influence than had this master. 
For so many years his name had been 
identified with the elevation of the stand- 
ard of organ playing in New York that 
we are apt to associate his influence 
with the city, overlooking the fact that 
his reputation belongs to the world, for 
it has long been universally acknowl- 
edged that Warren was one of the great- 
est organists of our age. 


His Career 


Samuel P. Warren was born in Mon- 
treal, Canada, in 1841, and early mani- 
fested such decided musical ability that 
at twelve years of age his taste for the 
organ had been so far cultivated that 
we find him playing in St. Stephen’s 
Chapel, and later in the American 
Church in the same city. After com- 
pleting a course in college, he went to 
Berlin in 1861 to continue his musical 
studies under the guidance of Haupt in 
organ and theory, Gustav Schumann in 
piano, and Wieprecht in instrumentation. 

Returning to America in 1864, the next 
year found him in New York, where he 
remained, and where his activities as or- 
ganist, editor, composer and teacher had 
been so potent a factor in the musical 
education of the city. For twenty-four 
years the organist of Grace Church, he 
inaugurated there the weekly recitals, 
of which more than 230 were given in 
Grace Church alone, and which, cover- 
ing nearly the entire literature of the 
organ, formed one of the most remark- 
able series of recitals ever given in this 
or any other country. In supreme artis- 
tic mastery these interpretations, which 
were truly re-creations, had never been 
excelled; while to find a parallel for 
their scope and extent one must look to 
Rubinstein’s historical piano recitals in 
Paris. 

Too individual to be classed as belong- 
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ing to any one school, the range of his 
artistic sympathy had been phenomenal, 
and he had been one of those who laid 
the foundation of New York’s musical 
cultivation by constantly bringing before 
the public the best of all schools and all 
times. The greatest literature of the 
organ had been laid under tribute for 
these recitals—a literature remarkable 
for its wonderful richness and yet for 
its singular poverty, since the large num- 
ber of its masterpieces cannot make us 
quite forget that Beethoven confided 
none of his ideas to the organ, that 
Brahms has left us but two compositions 
for this instrument, and that for rea- 
sons inscrutable a rich freightage of 
Schumann’s thoughts was stranded on 
the pedal piano. And so the transcrip- 
tions which have their place in the or- 
ganist’s répertoire had been made by 
Mr. Warren. We owe to him so much 
for his scholarly editions of the classics 
of the organ, as well as for masterly 
transcriptions, that had he accomplished 
nothing more for the musical world he 
would have earned the gratitude of pres- 
ent and future organists. But other 
work has not deterred this master from 
original composition. He had published 
church music, part songs, organ and 
pianoforte compositions. Yet it has been 
cause for regret among many musicians 
that Mr. Warren had not published a 
larger number of his own works; for so 
much interest and admiration have been 
awakened by the creations of a fantasy 
at once elevated and distinct that one 
notes in his case a reversal of the time- 
honored attitude of composer and public, 
since most music-makers are more will- 
ing to give good things—it may be— 
than is the public to receive: while a 
small but musicianly audience has had a 
warm welcome for the works Mr. War- 
ren withheld as well as for those he be- 
stowed. As his pupil, I was sometimes 
honored by the memorable privilege .of 
hearing his unpublished compositions. 
The beauty of idea and purity of form 
of these works would have evoked enthu- 
siasm from genuine musicians whenever 
published. To my remark, on one oc- 
casion, “But why not let the world know 
these beautiful things?” the answer was: 
“They are slight.” It was then I was 
reminded of what the elder Dudley Buck 
once said: “Samuel Warren has one 
pronounced and unconquerable fault- 
modesty.” 

One of the 
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libraries of musical literature’ in 
America was left by this savant, a 
library, in many languages, relating to 
all branches of musical knowledge. It 
includes valuable MSS. by Gluck, Mozart, 
Leonardo Leo, Schumann, autograph 
letters by Wagner, Liszt, Mendelssohn, 
Schumann, Spohr, and a valuable auto- 
graph album full of interesting contri- 
butions by many eminent composers, con- 
ductors and critics. Among thousands 
of volumes of music and of writings on 
music—theoretical, critical and historical 
—are many rare MSS., one of these being 
the original MS. of Mozart’s “Quare 
Superma” from the Otto Jahn collection, 
and a book of the composer’s original 
MSS. of “Seventeen Compositions for 
the Church,” by Leonardo Leo (1757), 
each composition signed and dated by the 
composer. 

As a teacher the influence of Mr. 
Warren has been wide and peculiarly 
effective, and a large circle of enthusi- 
astic pupils has carried his rigor of 
method and something of his lofty aims 
into the art of organ playing. Many of 
the most prominent organists now before 
the public have been his pupils. Mr. 
Warren always affirmed that women 
were as great organists as men, and 
spoke of his pupil, Harriette Judd, as ore 
than whom he had taught no greater in 
all the years of his activity as a teacher. 
All who have had the privilege of his 
instruction regard with reverence a 
master by whose generosity of reception 
the best possibilities of each student were 
discerned and by the most patient care 
developed. All who have received of his 
musical wisdom think with gratitude of 
the inspiring lesson hours in Mendelssohn 
Glee Club Hall, while some of us date 
them from our erstwhile stormy wres- 
tlings with the Bach Toccata and Fugue 
in D Minor. Censorious musical fledge- 
lings, whose “short swallow flights” had 
unduly developed the  hypercritical 
pinions, took lessons from this master in 
kindly recognition of others, for, added 
to many claims to eminence, not the 
least was Mr. Warren’s power of seeing 
the good in all. He had ever the gener- 
ous word to speak of other musicians, 
finding the characteristic excellence of 
each (or it might be only the one re- 
deeming good point), but always the 
meritorious was emphasized, the poor 
and trivial left to itself. As a teacher 
his remarks were so incisive that one 
might go on developing along the line 
of some chance suggestion, perhaps 
thrown in in parenthesis, for a season 
or two. 


Characteristics of His Playing 


Famous for the clear-cut character of 
his playing, and for the beauty of his 
phrasing, his remarks upon the latter 
subject were often of special interest. 
The refinement of this artist’s phrasing 
was of well-nigh matchless distinction. 
Also the variety of touch produced on an 
instrument with which the public has 
been too little accustomed to associate 
varying touch qualities. Range of color 
in touch has been regarded too much as 
belonging exclusively to the piano, while 
for contrasted tonal effects in organ play- 
ing, registration, which, like charity, 
covers many sins, has been the somewhat 
over-used reliance. As a result we are 
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familiar with the characterless touch and 
fantastic color scheme of too many organ 
virtuosi. Those who seek “to add an- 
other hue unto the rainbow” by restless 
registration would scarcely have found 
support in the art of a master who, to 
varied beauty of touch and phrasing, 
added a somewhat reserved use of pri- 
mary colors. In the matter of tempi, 
too, Mr. Warren was individual, holding 
that most modern organ playing is too 
fast. 

The tradition of the German organ 
school whereby perfect smoothness of 
manual and pedal technique was so im- 
perious that to its demands was sacri- 
ficed tonal coloring (even in times long 
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past to the extent of the performer’s 
requiring assistants to stand at his 
elbows and effect infrequent changes in 
registration, lest perfect legato be en- 
dangered by the divided attention of 
its devotee), and the new vernacular of 
the French for a new instrument per- 
fected by themselves, and for which they 
have been the first great colorists, might 
seem to represent tendencies too diverse 
to be exemplified in the playing of any 
one artist. 

Yet of the old German school with its 
scholastic polyphony and absolute legato, 
and of the modern French school, essen- 
tially symphonic in its treatment of the 
organ, and with its enlarged and altered 
style of registration, Samuel P. Warren 
was past-master. Rheinberger, the Ger- 
man, and Widor, the Frenchman, he held 
in great esteem among the moderns, the 
wonderful beauty of thought of the 
former, and the highly organized and 
delicate rhythmic sense, the great tech- 
nique of manual combination and the fine 
fantasy of the latter, finding most sym- 
pathetic interpretation through him. 

The art critics tell us that the first re- 
quirement of a good draftsman is an 
individual manner of seeing the world; 
and we know that the priceless posses- 
sion of the musician is an individual 
poetic fantasy. As the emotional ex- 
pressiveness toward which modern music 
so largely tends is its glory so long as 
it makes to itself objective forms in 
themselves beautiful, so the subjective 
power in interpretative art is to be de- 
sired above all things except faithfulness 
to the composer’s intention. Indeed, 
Rubinstein tells us that he can allow only 
of the subjective in the interpretation of 
music. But with him the basis of com- 
parison was always the piano. And the 
piano, less rich, less varied in power, but 
more sympathetic as a means of per- 
sonal and emotional expression, contrasts 
strongly with the orchestral breadth, 
the majestic grandeur and the impersonal 
character of the organ. 


The Piano vs. the Organ 


Whether we will or no, we feel ac- 
quainted with the personality of a pianist 
whom we have heard interpret any num- 
ber of compositions congenial to his 
nature. He cannot but reveal himself. 
The organist, too, stands self-confessed, 
provided his personality be so strongly 
marked and highly characterized as to 
triumph over a more impersonal medium 
of expression. Perhaps the greatness of 
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the instrument as a mechanism, with the 
very opulence of material it presents the 
player, makes it the more difficult for 
the organist to find himself. Behind the 
organ hides many a Lilliputian, too, so 
effectually concealing his littleness by its 
vastness that a not inconsiderable chorus 
cries: “What giant have we here!” But 
to develop a distinct ego recognizable 
behind the masses of tone, the in- 
tricate voice-leadings, the “mountainous 
fugues,” and the physical beauty of the 
organ’s tone-colors, demands an artistic 
personality of unusual persistence. 


Power of an Individual Poetic Fantasy 


Now, it was not by the great technique 
of Mr. Warren—though for these many 
years that had been accounted phe- 
nomenal—but by the great personality 
ever discernible back of this technique, 
that this artist was distinctly character- 
ized. The power of an individual poetic 
fantasy was his in the highest degree. 
Hanslick would have us believe that 
whatever of emotion we hear in musical 
composition comes through the _ inter- 
preter, the forms of music, highly vital- 
ized by intellect, receiving emotional im- 
press only through the performer. This 
opinion certainly exalts the interpreter 
if it robs the composer of the production 
of a complete work of art, which must 
ever be the harmonious expression of 
intellect, imagination and emotion. One 
heard in the playing of Mr. Warren, how- 
ever, an infusion of thought, feeling, life 
and art which gave profound signifi- 
cance and permeated each figure with 
new meaning. As a widely known Lon- 
don musician once remarked to me, “I 
consider Warren the deepest organist in 
the world.” 


It is according to Hamilton Mabie’s 
definition of art as an expression of the 
human spirit in the language of beauty 
that the interpretations of Mr. Warren 
took such commanding rank, for he ex- 
pressed the everlasting beautiful in fresh 
and individual guise. Yet for years this 
great artist played but little in public. 
This is much to the wonder of many 
musicians. But as a personality develop- 
ing in thought and solitude becomes 
largely independent of circumstance and 
event, it would seem that this nature 
became too much enriched through ex- 
perience and art to stand in need of 
much from the outer world, least of all 
of popular applause. 

Perhaps, too, music had become chiefly 
valuable as a means of spiritual joy, for 
to him in his deep communings with the 
inner meaning of music may be applied 
the words of Hawthorne: “When the 
artist rose high enough to achieve the 
beautiful, the symbol by which he made 
it perceptible to mortal senses became of 
little value in his eyes, while his spirit 
possessed itself in the enjoyment of the 
reality.” 


Baltimore Composer Completes His 


Fiftieth Opus 


BALTIMORE, Jan. 7.—Harry Patterson 
Hopkins, the Baltimore composer, has re- 
cently completed his fiftieth work, this 
opus comprising three compositions of 
diversified character. The first, ‘‘Love’s 
Springtime,” is a song for soprano and 
piano; the second, “The Message of the 
Bird,” is for women’s voices, with so- 
prano solo and piano accompaniment, 
and the third, “‘The Garden of Dreams,”’ 
is an orchestral number for strings, 
harp, woodwind choir and a quartet of 
horns. This last is the most pretentious 
number of the opus and is a prelude 
which is to portray the picture by which 
it was inspired. It is poetic in char- 
acter. yr. & B. 
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HEN Ferruccio Busoni decided last 
summer that he could not be 
happy another winter in New York and 
unostentatiously returned to Europe, 
many people wondered where he would 
make his headquarters over there. For 
he is an Italian citizen, whose musical 
interests bind him to Berlin, where he 
lived for many years before accepting 
the directorship of the Bologna Lyceum 
and municipal music three years 
ago. 

The Bologna post was no longer open 
to him as Pietro Mascagni had been ap- 
pointed to it after he left for his Amer- 
ican tour, ostensibly on leave of absence. 
And evidently he thought it best not to 
go back to Berlin. So Switzerland offered 
the solution of the problem, and now 
Busoni and his family are settled in 
Zurich for the remainder of the war. 
There he has found opportunity to pur- 
sue his favorite avocation of conducting, 
for Volkmar Andrea, the regular con- 
ductor of the Zurich subscription sym- 
phony concerts has been granted a long 
leave of absence, and for the second 
half of the season these concerts will be 
given under Busoni’s direction. 


some 


* * * 
T last, after many years of dissat- 
isfaction on the part of the more 
progressive French musicians with the 
antiquated working system of the Paris 
Conservatoire—a dissatisfaction which 
found positive expression in one case in 
the establishing of the Schola Cantorum 
by Vincent d’Indy—the traditional French 
fountain-head of musical instruction is 
to be radically reorganized, if the recom- 
mendations of Minister of Fine Arts 
Dalmier are adopted and acted upon. 

Founded a hundred and twenty years 
ago this famous institution is now so 
thickly encrusted with the stifling tradi- 
tions of procedure that accumulated in the 
earlier stages of its career that it has 
ponds since lost most of its vitality as a 
real force in the music of France. But 
now a process of rejuvenation is to be 
instituted, if the Minister of Fine Arts 
has his way. An exhaustive inquiry has 
been made into the existing state of af- 
fairs and the outstanding features of 
the report made by M. Dalmier as a re- 
sult, urging numerous highly important 
reforms are chronicled in Musical News 

First of all, the relations existing be- 
tween the institution and its professors 
are to be improved, though the latter 
will be more restricted in their pedagog- 
ical activities. Hitherto the professors 
have been paid utterly inadequate sala- 
ries—the honor being regarded as suffi- 
cient remuneration, apparently, though it 
has never yet been found practically use- 
ful in paying house-rent and the grocer’s 
bill—so it has been their custom to give 
private lessons as well to Conservatoire 
pupils and thus assure themselves of 
a living wage. This is to be entirely 
changed. The professors are to be paid 
better salaries, but they are not to be 
permitted to give private lessons to any 
of the Conservatoire students. More- 
over, before being appointed to the reg- 
ular faculty new teachers must serve a 
probation of two years in order to dem- 
onstrate their fitness. 

The students will find for their part 
that a much severer entrance examina- 
tion will be required, that they must not, 
during pupilage, accept outside engage- 
ments, and that the curriculum will be 
more comprehensive. The poorer stu- 
dents will receive a subsidy in order to 


make up for the prohibition against en- 
gagements. The custom of holding the 
annual examinations in public, which 
gave rise to constant scandals and even 
rioting, is to be abrogated, and the pro- 
cedure will be to hold them privately. 


Memorial to Edvard Grieg, the Famous Composer, 





critical acclaim as a novelty of any 
great importance, there is scarcely a city 
or town in Germany that can boast an 
opera house that will not have heard the 
new work by the end of the present sea- 
One exception, however, 


son. will be the 
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From the Studio of the Nor- 


wegian Sculptor Vik. Presented to the City of Bergen by the German Consul 


Mohr 


In another important point, too, there 
is to be a radical change. There has 
been a great deal of rivalry heretofore 
between the male and female classes. 
The men students had their examinations 
by themselves and the women students 
theirs by themselves and different tests 
were required of them. Hereafter 
there is to be no sex division of the stu- 
dents and men and women will compete 
in the same classes, subject to the same 
requirements. 

* * * 


LTHOUGH the Max Schillings 
“Mona Lisa” has failed to gain 


there, to 
German 


of Magdeburg, for 


minor city 
other 


the amazement of the 


cities, it has been absolutely prohibited 
by the commander of the fourth Army 
Corps. 


Just why he has taken this drastic 
step is not evident, unless he objects to 
the Italian subject used by the German 
composer. Since the Berlin Royal Opera, 
however, was one of the first institutions 
to produce it, the Magdeburg com- 
mander has placed himself in the posi- 
tion of taking issue with the judgment 
of the Prussian General Intendant, the 
responsible head of the Kaiser’s per- 
sonally financed opera house. 


The Munich Court Opera is now plan- 
ning the premiére of Hans Pfitzner’s new 
opera, “Palestrina,” which, it was ex- 
pected, would rival “Mona Lisa” for the 
novelty honors this season, but was final- 
ly held back. The two new one-act 
operas by the young Erich Wolfgang 
Korngold, “Der Ring des Polykrates” 
and “Violanta,” are also to have their 
premiéres at the Munich Court Opera. 


* @ 4 


tae of the many women who have 
been placed in an embarrassing, 
not to say painful, position since the war 
broke out by the conflict of national sym- 
pathies of blood and national sympa- 
thies acquired, is one of the three 
Chaigneau sisters, who a few years ago 
were a force to be reckoned with in the 
concert world of France. 

The Chaigneau Trio consisted of 
Thérése, the pianist, Suzanne, the violin- 
ist, and Marguerite, the ’cellist. Sud- 
denly, after they had attained prom- 
inence not only as chamber music play- 
ers, but for the more elaborate concerts 
they arranged, in which they had the co- 
operation of many other distinguished 
artists, an epidemic of marriage swept 
through the little family organization 
and felled all three sisters in an incred- 
ibly short time. And in each case a for- 
eign nationality was annexed. Thérése 
became the wife of Walter Morse Rum- 
mel, the American pianist and composer 
Suzanne married a German, a son of the 
late Joseph Joachim, who may have been 
the idol of her violinistic imagination, 
and the ’cello-playing Marguerite hy- 
phenated her name with that of an 
Italian named Piazzi. 

When Europe exploded Suzanne’s hus- 
was called back to Germany and Suzanne 
went with him, leaving her sisters and 
their husbands in the country with which 
her husband’s country was at war. A 
truly harrowing situation for the gentle 
Suzanne, for while she is devoted to her 
German husband, her devotion to her 
French sisters is of much longer standing. 
However, she is not permitting her hands 
to lose their cunning through grieving 
over the vagaries of Fate, and among 
the recent concerts in Berlin was one 
given for one of the war charities in 
which she was associated with a ’cellist 
named Baldner and a _ pianist named 
Giulietta von Mendelssohn-Gordigiani, 
the hyphenated Italian wife of one of the 
financially eminent grandsons of Felix 
von Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. Here, then, 
was a trio with one German member and 
two members representing countries now 
numbered among Germany’s enemies. 


* * 


ORMERLY baton rivals in Berlin, in 


the days when concert-goers who 
tried to be strictly neutral solved the 
problem by: awarding the Weingartner 


concerts at the Royal Opera the palm for 
programs of the classics and acclaiming 
the pre-eminence of the Nikisch-Phil- 
harmonic concerts in so far as the ro- 
mantics were concerned, Arthur Nikisch 
and Felix von Weingartner have been 
engaged as prima donna conductors for 
a few guest appearances, each at the 
Hamburg Opera during the second half 
of the season. Weingartner is to direct 
the production of his “Cain,” as well as 
performances of “Tannhauser” and 
“Aida.” 

It was Nikisch that the Frankfort-on- 
Main Municipal Opera called in a few 
weeks ago for some special performances 
when it found itself hard pressed for a 
satisfactory Wagnerian conductor after 
Egon Pollak had taken his departure to 
conduct German operas for Cleofonte 
Campanini in Chicago. 

And, speaking of Nikisch, it seems 
that this Hungarian conductor with the 
valuable magnetic personality has a son, 
who gives promise of developing into a 
pianist of distinction. The boy’s name 
is Mitja Nikisch and reports speak in a 
significantly favorable manner of his 
playing at a recent special concert given 
by the Royal Conservatorium in Leipsic, 
where he is pursuing his studies. Fig 
uratively, the young Mitja was born with 
the traditionally desirable golden spoon 
in his mouth, from a musical point of 
view, for his father, in addition to being 
a very eminent conductor, is a pianist of 
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the finest order, as all who have heard 
him play accompaniments for Elena Ger- 
hardt, if nothing else, can attest, and the 
son who has grown up in his musical 
shadow is indeed fortunate. 

* * * 


F peculiar interest and appeal to Ger- 
man concert artists just now is the 
field Warsaw offers for exploitation, and 
so overwhelming has been the response 
received by the local officials to their in- 
vitation to German singers and instru- 
mentalists to visit the Polish city in their 
professional capacity that it has been 
found necessary to discourage most of 
them. 

As a slight consolation prize for be- 
ing deprived of his American tour, Moriz 
Rosenthal was engaged as the first art- 
ist to appear in the Philharmonic series 
of concerts. The program was given 
over entirely to him, the orchestra con- 
tenting itself with complementing the 
the solo instrument in the concertos. The 
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sturdy little Austrian pianist with the 
gigantic technique played the Liszt E 
Flat and Chopin E Minor concertos, with 
a group of solos sandwiched in between. 

Hermann Jadlowker is one of the vis- 
itors who have followed Rosenthal at 
these concerts, and thus it came that a 
Russian tenor was one of the first art- 
ists to appear under German official au- 
spices in a city wrested by the Germans 
from his own countrymen after an ob- 
stinate struggle. Warsaw has also 
heard Eugen d’Albert and Willy Bur- 
mester, the violinist, within the last two 


or three weeks. 
+ * + 


NE of the last things—probably the 
last—written by Sergius Taneieff 
before his death last year was a “Cradle 
Song,” and the manuscript of it has been 
found in a considerable mass of manu- 
script material left by that distinguished 
Russian composer, whose demise caused 
almost as widespread regret in his native 
land as did that of Scriabine. The most 
important of the manuscripts, judging 
from the incomplete examination made 
thus far, appears to be a nearly com- 
pleted treatise on Canon and Fugue, 
which was to serve as an addendum to 
his monumental work on Counterpoint. 
There is an enormous musical library, 
which Taneieff had been collecting for 
years, and which he often said was to 
be presented to the Nicholas Rubinstein 
Library of Musical Theory, says the 
Russian Musical Gazette; but up to the 
present no will has been found. This 
Rubinstein library was founded by 
Taneieff himself and is housed in the 
buildings of the Moscow Conservatoire. 


* * x 


OME of Clara Butt’s admirers have 
wondered why the popular English 
contralto of heroic stature has never 
sought to conquer operatic worlds, and 
one or two flippant persons, amazed at 
the number of different voices she is 
prone to use so disconcertingly .in the 
course of a song, have suggested that 
she could have rare fun singing quar- 
tets with herself. As a matter of fact, 
an English opera is now being written 
for her, so it is said, but this is not the 
first time a composer has attempted to 
lure her into the domain of lyric drama. 


Early in Mme. Butt’s career both 
Camille Saint-Saéns and Sir Arthur 


Sullivan conceived operatic ambitions for 
her. The Frenchman wanted to see his 
“Samson and. Delilah” done at Covent 
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Garden with the young Englishwoman as 
a six-foot-two Delilah to the Samson of 
Alvarez, but the work was still under 
the censorial ban in England at that 
time. Mme. Butt was then ostensibly 
studying with Jacques Bouhy in Paris, 
but Bouhy made no secret of his inability 
to bridle, vocally speaking, his self- 
willed English pupil. 

As for Sullivan, the singer has been 
telling the Lady’s Pictorial that he 
firmly believed that, given the right op- 
portunity, she would make a noteworthy 
career for herself in opera, and he ac- 
tually went so far as to begin work on 
a serious opera in which the principal 
réle, that of Saint Cecilia, would have 
been entrusted to her. His death came, 
however, before he had made much 


headway with it. 
* * * 


N ‘London pictures of musicians that 
belonged to the late Dr. W. H. Cum- 
mings were sold at Christie’s the other 
day. In the collection was a Goupy 
caricature of Handel, which bears the 














Heinrich 


title, “The Charming Brute” and repre- 
sents the great composer as a pig, as a 
satiric comment on his extraordinary ap- 
petite. This recalls, of course, the old 
story of the time when Handel ordered 
an elaborate dinner for himself and two 
guests and then neglected to bring his 
guests so that he might have his fill 
for once in a way. “The Charming 
Brute” sold for $35. J. L. H. 





Mrs. Alcock and Mr. Bloch Next 
N. Y. U. Campus Course Soloists 


Reinald Werrenrath announces that 
for the next concert, on Jan. 18, he has 
arranged in connection with Campus 
Course at New York University, the art- 
ists will be Merle Alcock, the contralto, 
and Alexander Bloch, the violinist. Mrs. 
Alcock will appear again with the New 
York Symphony Orchestra in Brooklyn 
on Jan. 29. 





Muck the Prophet of Bruckner 


[H. T. Parker in the Boston Transcript] 

Now that Mahler is dead and Nikisch 
elects to wander from concert-room to 
concert-room with conventionalized pro- 
grams, there is no prophet of Bruck- 
ner to compare with Dr. Muck. And 
yesterday the orchestra was herald and 
prophet, too. 
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| New Pianist Heard 


111] The occasion served to bring forward an astonishing new pianist, Heinrich 
before. 
in G-Minor, offered as sharp a contrast as could 
Exquisitely tuneful and always interesting, 
pretend 
rather than poetry, but it is that luminous, polished and graceful prose which 
Gebhard 
of phrasing, a 
would have done credit to the cleverest habitué of a Paris salon. 
was especially delightful for its wittiness and for the adroit repartee which con- 
tinuously flashed between the soloist and the orchestra. 
Richard L. Stokes, St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Dec. 18, 1915. 
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Heinrich Gebhard’s Piano Virtuosity Creates Ardent Enthusiasm 
The soloist of this week’s Symphony Concerts was the piano virtuoso, Hein- 


combined with uncommonly sympathetic 
by a large St. Louis audience. Gebhard 


played the Saint-Saéns G-minor Concerto No. 2 with such spirit and such effect 
that the audience broke into demonstrative applause, and 
1} many times allowed the concert to proceed only after he had added an encore. 
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PLAYS SIBELIUS 
SYMPHONY NOBLY 


Philadelphia Orchestra in Power- 
ful Performance—Gabrilo- 
witsch Soloist 





Bureau of Musical America, 
34 South Seventeenth Street, 
Philadelphia, Jan. 10, 1916. 


T its eleventh pair of concerts of the 
season, in the Academy of Music 

last Friday afternoon and Saturday 
evening, the Philadelphia Orchestra 
played with power and brilliancy in one 
of its greatest achievements, the Sym- 
phony No. 1 in E Minor of Jean 
Sibelius and gave the audience added 


cause for satisfaction in the presenta- 
tion as soloist Ossip Gabrilowitsch, the 
Russian pianist, who more than repeated 
his former successes in this city. 

The Sibelius symphony is music of 
rugged, forceful spirit, distinct in its 
note of nationalism, with its echoing of 
folksong strains, and appealing from 
start to finish in the strength of its 
melodious inspiration. In the interpre- 
tation of this noble composition, which 
Mr. Stokowski conducted with illumina- 
tive appreciation, the orchestra gave 
ample atonement for its playing in the 
Schumann “Genoveva” overture at the 
opening of the program, which was not 
of its best. 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch was heard in the 
E Minor Concerto of Chopin, which he 
played with a dazzling display of techni- 
cal facility as well as poetic feeling and 
idealization. The larghetto could scarcely 
have been more beautifully played, and 
there was little cause for wonderment 
that the audience literally went into 
raptures over his delivery of the rondo 
vivace finale and gave him one of the 
biggest ovations of the season. 

The Kneisel Quartet opened its new 
series of recitals under the auspices of 
the University Extension Society in 
Witherspoon Hall last Thursday even- 
ing before an encouragingly large audi- 
ence. The program was_ pleasantly 
varied, having an unusual feature in the 
playing of a Sonata, for violoncello and 
piano, by Mr. and Mrs. Willem Willeke, 
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when they have talent. 
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pay even fifty cents to hear her. 
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his recitals! 
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her an engagement. 


And above all must we stop sending abroad for our conductors and paying = 
them fabulous salaries, when among our German-Americans, Italians, French, 


Now the same causes and conditions—among them a marvelously exhilar- 
ating climate—which have developed such distinctly American types as the 
American business man, American inventor, American mechanic, American re- 
porter, American dentist, American athlete, and especially the American woman, 
will, in time, develop a distinctly American, a typically American composer! 

He will not go hunting among Indians, negroes or his Puritan ancestors for 


He will not be a pale imitator, but he will blend all that is best and char- 
acteristic in German, French, Italian, Spanish, Russian, English, and Scan- 


Then, inspired, as the great composers were, with the loftiest ideals, he will 
make his work distinctive and original by marking it with the impress of his 
own personality as a member of the greatest democracy on earth! 

With the idea of “freedom,” “of independence,” permeating and controlling 
our musicians, we shall produce within the next generation composers who 
will win world-renown, because they will express the spirit of triumphant 


But, as I told you, to develop our native talent, we must have a national 
We must encourage and support our own musicians and composers— 
We must cease our fetish worship of everything and everybody foreign in 


We must stop forcing that bright girl and fine singer, Sara Jane Smith, to 
go to Milan to be re-incarnated as Signorina Julietta Squallini before we will 


We must stop sending that talented boy, “Joe” Green to Berlin to learn 
to drink beer and be changed into Herr Josef Griinberg, before we will go to 
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We must stop sending sweet and pretty Mary Meredith to Vienna to learn 
how to smoke cigarettes, entertain the handsome Austrian officers and be later 
transformed into Olga Schnickelfritzki, before an American manager will give 


Scandinavians, Americans, we have just as good, and often better, right 


here at home. 
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the other numbers being Haydn’s Quar- 
tet in D Major, Ravel’s Quartet in F 
Major and two movements from Grieg’s 
Quartet in G Minor. 

The Jenkintown Choral, under the 
direction of Bessie Kille Slaugh, gave the 
mid-winter concert of its third season in 
the Jenkintown Auditorium Thursday 
evening. The work of the chorus, which 
is made up of more than fifty women 
Singers, is distinctly creditable in the 
way of tonal quality, attack and inter- 
pretation. Special features of Thurs- 
day evening’s program were Berwald’s 
cantata, “The Voice of Fate,” with Mrs. 
Slaugh as_ soloist, and Beethoven’s 
“When Twilight Weaves Her Gentle 
Spell,” which also was particularly well 
done. Owing to the illness of Benjamin 
F. Evans, baritone, who had been an- 
nounced to appear, Noah H. Swayne was 
heard as the special soloist, giving a 
group of well-chosen songs, of which 
“King Charles,” by White, was particu- 
larly brilliant. Gurney Mattox, the boy 
violinist, was also well received, show- 
ing rare promise for the future. The 
Jenkintown Choral, which has a large 
associate membership, is a thriving or- 
ganization, with the following officers: 
Mrs. John Eagleson, president; Mrs. 
Lewis Bremer, Jr., vice-president; Mrs. 
Thomas K. Ober, Jr., treasurer; Mrs. 
William J. Weihenmayer, secretary; 
Mrs. John Comly, assistant arg 

As Tu Ss: 





Grippe Keeps Dr. Muck and Louise 
Homer From Providence Concert 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Jan. 3.—The chief 
interest in local music circles last week 
centered in the third concert of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra. There had 
been a large advance sale owing to the 
desire of concertgoers to hear for the first 
time in several seasons Mme. Louise 
Homer, and it was therefore with con- 
siderable disappointment that the patrons 
of the Orchestra received the announce- 
ment that the celebrated contralto would 
be unable to appear owing to illness. 
Dr. Muck, also, succumbed to the pre- 
vailing epidemic of grippe and his place 
was taken by Mr. Schmidt, the assistant 
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conductor. In place of Mme. Homer, 
Joseph Malkin, ’cellist of the orchestra, 
played Saint-Saéns’s Concerto in A 
Minor, which displayed his beautiful tone 
and technical ability to splendid advan- 
tage. The symphony was Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s “Antar,” which was heard for the 
second time in Providence. Smetana’s 
Symphonic Poem, “Vysehrad” and Enes- 
co’s Rhapsodie Roumaine in A Major, 
the latter new to local audiences, com- 
pleted the program. G. F. H. 


Herbert Dittler to Give First New York 
Recital 


Herbert Dittler, a young American 
violinist, pupil of Jaques Thibaud and 
Theodore Spiering, who previous to the 
present war, appeared in recitals and 
concerts in Germany, Holland and Scan- 
dinavia, will be heard in recital at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, Monday evening, Jan. 
17, assisted by Daniel Gregory Mason. 





McCORMACK GIVEN 
PITTSBURGH OVATION 


Tenor Applauded by Huge Audi- 
ence—Recital by Bauer and 
Mme. Homer 





PITTSBURGH, Jan. 10.—irresistible John 
McCormack has come and gone again, 
the Irish tenor receiving another tre- 
mendous ovation on the occasion of his 
appearance at the fourth of the Heyn 
series of concerts at Carnegie Music Hall, 
Friday night. The hall was packed, all 
available seats being taken, while 150 
or 200 persons sat on the stage, very 
glad of the chance, for no more popular 
singer comes to Pittsburgh than McCor- 
mack. Appearing with him was Donald 
MacBeath, the young violinist, and those 
who heard him here one year ago were 
agreed that he had improved since his 
last appearance. 

Mr. McCormack is strong in his pre- 
sentation of compositions having human 
appeal, and Pittsburghers are just as 
strong in their desire to hear this music 
as Mr. McCormack is to include it in his 
programs. The tenor opened his program 
with Handel’s “Where’er You Walk.” 
His Irish songs included Page’s “Legan 
Love Song,” “As I Went-a-Walking,” by 
the same author; “Nelly My Love and 
Me,” arranged by Moffatt, and numerous 
others of a ballad nature. He was gen- 
erous with his encores, and the demand 
for them was most insistent. Among the 
numbers which Mr. McBeath played with 
charm and splendid technique were Wien- 
iawaski’s “Romanza,” Chopin’s “Ma- 
zurka,” several Bach numbers and others. 
The accompanist, Edwin Schneider, was 
particularly efficient. 

Louise Homer, the American contralto, 
who once claimed Pittsburgh as her home, 
and Harold Bauer, pianist, appeared in 
joint recital here last week, the audience 
being large and enthusiastic. Mr. Bauer, 
who has been coming to Pittsburgh for 
many years, improves with the passage 
of time. He opened his part of the pro- 
gram with Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. III, 
and followed it with the “Fantasiestiicke” 
of Schumann. Mme. Homer, among other 
things, sang the “Che faro”’ from Gluck’s 
“Orfeo,” Sehumann’s “O wie Lieblich,” 
“Amour viens aider,” from “Samson et 
Dalila,’ Saint-Saéns, and “Adieu foréts” 
from “Jeanne d’Are,’” Tschaikowsky. 
This noted singer was given a truly won- 
derful reception on the part of her Pitts- 
burgh admirers. i. C.S. 
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To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
Inclosed find check. It is with great 
pleasure I send for your valuable paper. 
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New Brunswick, N. J., Jan. 3, 1916. 
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UTICA ENTHUSIASTIC OVER MOVEMENT 
FOR AMERICAN MUSICAL INDEPENDENCE 


John C. Freund’s Address Stirs Large Audience Invited by B Sharp Musical Club, Haydn Male 
Chorus, Philharmonic Society and Conservatory of Music—Mrs. W. B. Crouse, President of 
B Sharp Club, Gives High Praise to ‘‘Musical America’’ Editor’s Propaganda—Local Press 
Takes Up Subject in Columns of Interviews and Reviews of the Address 

















TICA, N. Y., Jan. 5.—Following 
the delivery of the “eulogy” at the 
annual memorial service of the Utica 
Lodge, B. P. O. Elks, Utica, N. Y., John 
C. Freund, the editor of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, received an invitation to give 
his well-known address on “The Musical 
Independence of the United States,” 
which he did at Curtis Hall on Tuesday 
evening, Jan. 4, under the auspices of the 
B Sharp Musical Club, the Haydn Male 
Chorus, the Utica Philharmonic Society 
and the Utica Conservatory of Music. 

A large and highly cultured audience 
of the representative people of Utica 
and some of the surrounding towns as- 
sembled. 

Before the address Johannes Magen- 
danz played a Nocturne for left hand by 
Seriabine and a Polonaise by Pade- 
rewski in a most musicianly manner. 

Mr. Magendanz is a fine representa- 
tive of those gifted foreign musicians 
who have settled in this country and done 
so much to raise its standard of musical 
knowldge. His work in connection 
with the Utica Conservatory has long 
been appreciated locally. Whenever he 
appears in concert he is sure of a warm 
welcome. 

After Mr. Magendanz, who was re- 
peatedly called out, Dr. F. P. Cavallo 
sang “I Love the Sounding Horn.” In 
spite of a slight cold, his deep, rich 
voice made a deep impression. 

In response to enthusiastic applause 
Dr. Cavallo sang as an encore “Caro Mio 
Ben” most acceptably. The accompani- 
ments were played by Thomas E. Ryan. 

Mr. Freund was then introduced by 
Mrs. W. B. Crouse, president of the B 
Sharp Club, and received a generous 
greeting. 

Mrs. Crouse in few but eloquent words 
stated that there were men in the world 
who went out, irrespective of personal in- 
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terest or gain, to do what they could for 
the benefit of all. Such a one was Mr. 
Freund, who had through a long life not 
only labored for the cause of the mu- 
sical uplift in this country, but, at a 
time when he had earned the right to 
rest from his labors was devoting his 
strength to the cause of musical prog- 
ress and especially to create a more ap- 
preciative attitude to our own composers, 
musicians and music teachers. 

Mr. Freund spoke for nearly two 
hours. His address followed the already 
well-known lines, and was continually 
punctuated with applause. At the con- 
clusion E. L. Griffith rose from the audi- 
ence and proposed that a rising vote 
of thanks be given, which was done amid 
considerable enthusiasm. 


Local Press Devotes Columns to Address 


The Utica press gave the veteran edi- 
tor unusually extended notice. 

The four papers, the Press, the Ob- 
server and Herald-Dispatch and the Sat- 
urday Globe had given Mr. Freund’s 
coming literally columns of notice. | 

The day of his arrival the evening 
papers contained long interviews with 
him, while his address was reviewed to 
the extent of nearly two columns in the 
Observer, a column and a half in the 
Utica Daily Press and two columns in 
the Herald-Dispatch. 

The Herald-Dispatch said of him: 


PERCY HEMUS HEARD 
IN AMERICAN PROGRAM 


Gifted Baritone Delights Large Audience 
with Songs by Native Composers 


Percy Hemus, the American baritone, 
gave an interesting recital of songs by 
American composers last Friday evening 
in the Horace Mann Auditorium, under 
the auspices of the Institute of Arts and 
Sciences of Columbia University. Mr. 








*Hemus equaled the standards that he 


has set for himself thus far as an inter- 
preter, sounding the characteristic note 
of each song very definitely. 

His program was effectively arranged 
in three groups, the first one containing 
Carl Busch’s “Gitche Manitou,” Cad- 
man’s ever-popular “Land of the Sky- 
blue Water,” the virile “Pirate Song” of 
H. F. Gilbert, MacDowell’s “Long Ago,” 
Clayton John’s “A Belated Violet,” and 
Claude Warford’s “Earth Is Enough” in 
manuscript and sung for the first time 
by Mr. Hemus. The second group con- 
tained songs of Fay Foster, C. Linn 
Seiler, Horatio Parker, Mark Andrews, 
Lulu Jones Downing and Sidney Homer. 
The last-named “Pauper’s Drive” was a 
bit of effective dramatic declamation. 

In the final group were Arthur Hart- 
mann’s “A Fragment,” Arthur Bergh’s 
delightful alliterative jingle song, “The 
Fate of the Flimflam,” which had to be 
repeated; Emil Hahn’s ghastly, nerve- 
racking “Identity,” the familiar “Invic- 
tus” of Bruno Huhn, Edwin Schneider’s 
“Flower Rain,” and Walter Damrosch’s 
stirring ballad, “Danny Deever.” Mr. 
Hemus employed his fine, sonorous bari- 
tone voice to good advantage. Gladys 
Craven played the accompaniments art- 
istically. H. B 





Appreciation from Buenos Aires 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


I inclose subscription; also wish the 
back numbers. Yours is such a cheery, 
newsy periodical and helps to keep up 
my enthusiasm. Without it I feel en- 
tirely lost from the northern musical 
atmosphere. Here in Buenos Aires we 
have much talent and fine performers, 
but just as your interesting season com- 
mences, ours ceases, on account of the 
hot weather. 

-With best wishes for your prosperity, 

(Mrs.) JESSIE S. PAMPLIN. 

Buenos Aires, Argentine, S. A., Dec. 

5, 1915. 





“He is the man who is probably doing 
more to spread the gospel of American 
music than any other person engaged in 
musical culture and advancement in the 
country.” 

The Observer said of him: 

“He is a man who can state facts in an 
interesting manner. He gives reasons, 
and very acceptable ones, for his state- 
ments. * * * Those who composed 
the large audience in Curtis Hall last 
evening and heard John C. Freund of 
New York, editor of MUSICAL AMERICA 
and one of the most eminent of Ameri- 
ca’s musical writers, have changed their 
minds about the superiority of musical 
study in Europe. Throughout his entire 
address Mr. Freund held the absolute at- 
tention of his audience, and at its con- 
clusion he was warmly applauded.” 


CHAMINADE CLUB CONCERT 





Brooklyn Women in Attractive Program 
of Choral and Individual Numbers 


The Chaminade Club was heard in a 
memorable program at the Hotel Bos- 
sert, Brooklyn, on Jan. 6, when the 
women members of this organization, 
under the direction of Mme. Emma Rich- 
ardson-Kiister, devoted their energies to 
helping free kindergarten work. Among 
the choruses were the Dvorak-Shelley 
“Gypsy Songs,” No. 1; “Epitome, Life, 
Love and Death,” by Victor Harris; 
“The Bells,” by Gilchrist; the oft-given 
“Louisiana Lullaby,” by Ray Foster; 
“Romance of a Cake Shop,” by Mabel 
Osborne; Victor Harris’s “Morning”; 
“The Spanish Gypsy Girl,” by Lassen- 
Damrosch; Mendelssohn’s “On Music’s 
Wings” and “Gloria,” by Buzzi-Peccia. 

Dorothy Chancellor, pianist, made a 
fine impression with her playing of Mac- 
Dowell’s “Eroica” Sonata and other 
numbers. Members of the club, Laura 
Consul, contralto, and Mrs. Inez Litch- 
field-Meyer, soprano, both sang well, the 
former contributing Harriet Ware’s 
“Hindu Song,” and the latter Max 
Bruch’s “Ave Maria” from “The Cross 
of Fire.” Roland Edouard Meyer, vio- 
linist, played the Andante from Mendels- 
sohn’s Concerto in E Minor and other 
selections. Mrs. Amelia Gray Clarke ac- 
companied. e i FT. 
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THREE CONCERTS BY 
THE PHILHARMONIC 


Pilzer, Bauer and Grainger 
Soloists in Programs of 
Strong Appeal 


Maximilian Pilzer, the concertmaster, 
was soloist at the concert of the New 
York Philharmonic on Friday afternoon 
of last week, the program being as fol- 
lows: 

Overture, ‘“‘The Fairies,’”’ Wagner; Con- 
certo in D Minor, for Violin and Orchestra, 
Severn; Symphonic Poem, ‘“‘Orpheus,’’ Liszt; 


Symphony No. 5, in E Minor, Op. 95, ‘‘The 
New World,’’ Dvorak. 





The overture to Wagner’s early opera 
(composed when he was twenty, but not 
performed until 1888, when Munich 
heard it as a curiosity) was well worth 
producing. Indeed, it should be retained 
in the répertoire and used to diversify 
Wagner programs. Certainly it is more 
substantial in musical content than the 
“Christopher Columbus,” “Polonia” or 
“Rule Britannia” overtures’ written 
about the same time. Wagner referred 
to it late in life as a mixture of Weber, 
Beethoven and Marschner. The Weber 
influence is evident enough in character- 
istic devices of passage work and a type 
of melodic formation of which Wagner 
never completely divested himself until he 
had progressed half way through “Wal- 
kiire.” But there are bolder strokes, too, in 
the “Feen” overture, and here and there 
germs that came to ripe fruition in 
“Tannhauser” and “Lohengrin.” One 
hears the “turn” which Wagner learned 
from Weber and which to the last re- 
mained one of -the loveliest and most 
outstanding features of his melody, and 
the dominating lyrical theme presages 
Tannhduser’s “Ha! Jezt erkenne ich sie 
wieder.” In orchestration the boy Wag- 
ner rivaled Mendelssohn; this scoring has 
a Mendelssohnian sensitiveness and clar- 
ity and also something more in the way 
of warmth. The Philharmonic brought 
out the best in this work, of which we 
should greatly appreciate further hear- 
ings. 


Severn’s Engaging Concerto 


Edmund Severn’s Violin Concerto was 
brought out by Giacinta della Rocca at 
a convention of the New York State Mu- 
sic Teachers’ Association in this city as 
far back as 1909, and two years later 
Mr. Pilzer played it at a recital in Men- 
delssohn Hall. In both cases, however, 
there was piano accompaniment. That 
the work profits by orchestral coépera- 
tion is unquestionable. Mr. Severn has 
written amiable, ear-filling music, even 
if his spirit is therein never touched to 
great issues. The solo instrument sings 
what is adapted to its nature, but with- 
out usurping the full interest of the 
listener. Its relation to the general 
scheme is properly circumscribed and 
conditioned. Nor does the American 
composer permit himself the blood-heat- 
ing luxuries of ultra-modern harmonic 
idiom or a pompous orchestral alignment. 
His instrumentation, while for the 
greater part adroit and agreeable, shows 
a modesty becoming enough in this clam- 
orous age. Neither original nor dis- 
tinguished in quality, the concerto is in- 
wrought with a tender poetry of mood 
(the second movement is the best of the 
three in continuity and character of mu- 
sical thought) and not elongated or dis- 
cursive. Mr. Pilzer played it with a 
complete show of sympathy and a deter- 
mination to get the most out of it. He 
succeeded. It was violin playing which 
would have illumined a _ composition 
of lesser account. The composer was 
called to the stage several times at the 
close of the work. 

One would have preferred Liszt’s 
‘“Héroide Funébre” instead of “Orpheus.” 
Mr. Stransky, peerless in Liszt, ought to 
revive this piece, in which he could 
doubtless effect a great impression. The 
“Orpheus” is more interesting than “Die 
Ideale,” which the Philharmonic played 
some time ago, but it ranks neither with 
the “Tasso” on the one hand nor with 
“Les Préludes” on the other. Melodically 
beautiful within certain limits, it loses 
force by its excessive length, the amount 
of unmodified thematic reiteration it con- 
tains and the almost changeless placid- 
ity and want of contrast. The Dvorak 
symphony was performed with custo- 


mary Philharmonic enthusiasm and 
vitality. 
Bauer at Sunday Concert 
With Harold Bauer as soloist, the 


Philharmonic entertained another over- 
flowing audience on Sunday afternoon. 
The pianist was heard in the C Minor 
Concerto of Saint-Saéns, a work that 
does not rank as high as the splendid one 
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in F which Mr. Bauer performed at one 
of these concerts a year or two ago, but 
which, nevertheless, might endure more 
frequent presentation. Good concertos 
are scarce and one wearies of the ever- 
lasting half dozen or so upon which pian- 
ists love to wreak themselves. The one 
in question makes no serious demands 
upon its interpreter beyond crispness of 
technique. elastic rhythm, brilliancy of 
bravoura and a certain delicacy and dis- 
tinction of style. Mr. Bauer supplies 
these essentials readily and gave a 
finished, vital and scintillant render- 
ae Protracted applause rewarded the 
eat. 


The orchestral numbers were the 
“Eroica” Symphony, Dvorak’s “Scherzo 
Capriccioso” and the _ inconsequential 


“Hungarian Storm March” by Liszt. All 
have been played by the Philharmonic on 
previous occasions this winter. 
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teachers. 


music centers. 





Theodore Spiering for many years has occupied a 
distinguished position among American violinists and 
He is also regarded as one of this country’s 
leading and most gifted conductors. 
after the death of Gustav Mahler Mr. Spiering directed 
the New York Philharmonic Orchestra in a manner 
that won notable critical recognition. 
cessfully conducted prominent orchestras in German 
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Popular Saturday Program 


The second of the promised four popu- 
lar-priced Saturday evening concerts 
was given by the Philharmonic last week. 
This time Tschaikowsky and Grieg di- 
vided the program between them. Percy 
Grainger was the soloist (so that as a 
matter of course the house held a great 
audience), playing the Grieg Concerto. 
The other works offered comprised that 
composer’s “Lyric Suite” and _ Tschai- 
kowsky’s “Romeo and Juliet” Overture 
and Fourth Symphony. 

Mr. Grainger performed the concerto 
even better than last year. It is bootless 
for the present to enter upon details. 
The individuality, the bounding rhythmic 
life, the impetuous virility and power 
of his playing call for no fresh ap- 
praisal at this date, nor is it necessary 
to dilate on the meaning of this particu- 
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lar concerto to him or the affection he 
brings to it. He was uproariously ap- 
plauded at the close. 

The “Lyric Suite’—for which Anton 
Seidl is really responsible—merely illus- 
trates the difficulties of transferring pi- 
ano miniatures to the orchestral canvas. 
They inevitably thin out in the process. 
And so it comes that the lovely “Noc- 
turne” and the stirring, grotesque 
“March of the Dwarfs,” though charm- 
ingly instrumentated, lose in the orches- 
tra much of the characteristic charm 
they possess in their original condition. 
The four numbers were finely done, 
though Mr. Stransky took the “Noc- 
turne” rather quickly. 

Much enthusiasm rewarded the per- 
formance of the two Tschaikowsky num- 
bers, both of which have long been war 
horses with the Philharmonic. — 
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WHAT SOME BROOKLYN WOMEN ARE DOING FOR MUSIC 








The Story of .the Master School 
of Music Reveals the High 
Ideals and Practical Purposes 
of a Group of Serious Workers 
—An Institution Which, Re- 
gardless of Gain, Helps Tal- 
ented Students to Win Their 
Ways to Success 


HERE is a school in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
founded on a vision—the vision of 

a woman whose early struggles to gain 
a musical education gave her unbounded 
sympathy with those who, possessing 
unusual talent, have no opportunities for 
the best cultivation of their gifts; a 
school that is working toward a definite 
ideal in art; a music center that takes 
students to the door of their careers with 


a thorough foundation for their life 
work. 
I found it one day recently. A com- 


fortable-looking, unpretentious red brick 
building, mellow in the sunlight of a 
winter afternoon, houses the Master 
School of Music at 96 Clinton Street, 


Brooklyn. 

Ella York, the registrar, looked up 
from her typewriter with a smile. “Tell 
you something about the school? Yes, if 
you'll excuse me for just a minute.” She 
turned away to answer a telephone call. 
“It was about one of our students who 
had an engagement for an afternoon ap- 
pearance,” she explained. “You may, 
perhaps, like to hear about it. It means 
fifty dollars for her, and that’s an ap- 
palling sum when one’s a student, you 
know. And the heart-breaking part of 
it was that she hasn’t a gown fit to ap- 
pear in. Our directors were told about 
it and one of them ’phoned just now that 
one of her daughter’s gowns would fit 
the young lady—they’d been trying it 
on—so you see she’s able to fill her en- 
gagement, and she’s the happiest girl 
in New York right now, I haven’t a 
doubt.” 

I hadn’t, either. Think of a school 
that does that sort of thing for its 
students! 

“T believe I’ll have you talk with the 
dean,” said Miss York, “You really can’t 
know the Master School without knowing 
her.” 


The Woman Back of the Plan 


Over to the home of Mrs. William S. 
Packer I went, to find one of those women 
whose very presence spells inspiration. 
Mrs. Packer’s name has for years been 
identical with the musical life of Brook- 
lyn. She established the Schumann Club, 
an organization of women that has been 
in existence nearly thirty-five years and 
that has been one of the inspirational 











View in the Beautiful Brooklyn Home of Mrs. Frank Melville, Jr., Which She Turns 


forces in the musical life of Brooklyn. 
Mrs. Packer for years realized the great 
need of standardization in voice culture 
in America and the difficulties faced by 
young students in finding the truly valu- 
able teachers, and avoiding the so-called 
“instructors,” who undertake the train- 
ing of voices simply as an easy method 
of financial gain. 

Mrs. Packer interested a group of 
prominent men and women in her plan to 
establish a school that would have a defi- 
nite standard and work toward a definite 
ideal, and the Master School of Music 
was inaugurated in October, 1904. 

The purpose of the association promot- 
ing it was to found an institution made 
up of separate schools to specialize in the 
different departments of music, accepting 
only pupils who had had good schooling 
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Its Concerts 


in the liberal branches of education and 
who were prepared to undertake a com- 
prehensive course of study in their chosen 
line. Because of the growing demand 
for vocal study and the lack of standard 
in the training of voice the vocal depart- 
ment was chosen as the first to be de- 
veloped. 


Faculty and Directors 


At the head of its faculty was Mme. 
Aurelia Jaeger, head of the Metropolitan 
Opera School, and associated with her 
were, Victor Biegel, Dr. Gerrit Smith, 
Henry T. Finck, Signor Eduardo Petri, 
Fraulein Bertha Firgau and A. L. Cor- 
dozo. On the board of directors was a 
group of women who had been for years 
prominently identified with Brooklyn’s 
musical life, and the members of the ad- 
visory committee were George Foster 
Peabody, Hon. Hiram R. Steele, James 
McKeen and Isaac H. Cary. 

After the resignation of Mme. Jaeger, 
present time is significant of the interest 
Mme, Mélanie Guttman-Rice, was ap- 
pointed expert in voice training at the 
school, and, with Edward Falck, coach, 
associate principal, R. Huntington Wood- 
man is at the head of the theory and 
sight singing department, and the other 
members of the faculty are Fraulein 
Meta Harms, German language and dic- 
tion; Mme. Lizette Josty-Hammond, 
Italian, and Mme. Lauré Bolvin, French. 

The list of officers and directors at the 
present time is significant of the interest 
which Brooklyn and Manhattan citizens 
who are interested in good music take in 
the Master School: 


Mrs. Camden C. Dike, 
Benjamin Prince, vice- president ; Mrs. George 


president; Mrs. 


Hummel, treasurer ; Sallie Ingalls, cor- 
responding and recording secretary; Mrs. 
Frank Melville, Jr., assisting secretary; Mrs. 
W. S. Packer, dean. The directors: Mrs. 


William C. Beecher, Mrs. Edward C. Blum, 
Mrs. Dwight Parker Clapp, Mrs. Camden C. 
Dike, Mrs. George F. Hummel, Salia A. In- 
galls, Mrs. Henry I. Judson, Mrs. J. Elliot 
Langstaff, Mrs. W. W. Marshall, Mrs. Frank 
Melville, Jr., Mrs. Frederic B. Pratt, Mrs. 
Benjamin Prince, Mrs. Hugo Reisinger, Mrs. 
Frank Reynolds, Serena Robbins, Mrs. Ger- 
rit Smith, Mrs. J. B. Whitney, Mrs. Henry 
K. Sheldon, honorary director. Members of 
the advisory and investment committee: 
Isaac H. Cary, Frederic B. Fiske, John W. 
Frothingham, Frank C. Munson and George 
Foster Peabody. 





Over to the Master School of Music fo: 


“We selected the name, ‘The Maste 
School’ to emphasize the difference that 
lies between it and the usual conserva 
tory of music, which offers courses that 
are optional,” said Mrs. Packer. “Th« 
Master School emphasizes in its requir 
ments the fact that the contingen' 
branches must be studied in order t 
make musicians who are really maste) 
of their art. This plan of insisting on a 
regular college course in the study of 
music is unusual in this country. You 
know, one of the hardest things fo! 
young people to learn is thoroughness, 
the fact that ‘art is long.’ 

“Superficiality is one of the crying 
faults of American life—in the arts, a 
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elsewhere. We of the Master School be- 
lieve that only by thoroughness can the 
standard of instruction be raised and 
the art of music given its rightful place 
among the learned professions. 


Praises Mr. Freund’s Attitude 


“We have been very glad to see the 
stand taken by John C. Freund, editor 
of MusicaAL AMERICA, in his fight for 
recognition of the things which are good 
in American musical life, and against 
the false standards that make illy-pre- 
pared students rush over to Europe, lack- 
ing even the most superficial foundation 
in musical education. The recognition 
of what is good in American musical life 
and the honest attempt to correct what 
is wrong will, in time, build for us a real 
music center. 

“What do we need most? An endow- 
ment fund. No institution of higher 
learning can be entirely self-supporting. 
The Master School is not a money-mak- 
ing institution. It was organized and is 
being developed purely in the interest of 
art. The work is carried on by the direc- 
tors with strict economy and with much 
gratuitous service, and we who have 
worked for years toward our ideal do not 
want it to be an evanescent thing. We 
are hoping that the stamp of perpetuity 
will be placed on the beginnings made, 
and this can only be accomplished 
through endowment. 

“Each year sees us with an increasing 
number of talented students who are 
eager to avail themselves of the advan- 
tages which the school offers, but who are 
unable to pay for their own instruction. 
An endowment would mean free scholar- 
ships for these young people, and make 
it possible in the near future to develop 
other departments of the work. Several 
tuitions have already been provided by 
philanthropic citizens to meet the needs 
of special students.” 

The present resources of the Master 
School, beyond tuition fees, consist of the 
annual interest on a gift of $27,000 from 
Mrs. Henry K. Sheldon, in memory of 
her husband, who was one of Brooklyn’s 
most generous patrons of music, an an- 
nual subscription fund and gifts from 
citizens of Brooklyn and Manhattan. _ 


Practical Aid for Students 


“There is so much to be done to aid 
students,” said Mrs. Packer. “One girl 
I have in mind did not seem to be making 
any progress and her teacher asked me 
to hear her and see if I could determine 
where her trouble lay. I went in at her 
lesson hour and heard her sing for a 
short time. Finally she asked permis- 
sion to sit down and rest for a few 
minutes and I saw that her lips were 
trembling. I asked the teacher to ex- 
cuse her and took her down to my office, 
where I said to her, ‘My dear, you’re 
hungry.’ Then she told me that her 
father was out of employment and she 
had taken enough money to come to the 
school for her lesson, but felt that she 
‘ouldn’t take any for food. Our directors 
secured employment for the father and 
made it possible for the girl to continue 
her work. Yes, she developed wonder- 
fully after we learned of, and remedied, 
the lack of nourishment that was keep- 
ing her back. 


“And this spirit of helpfulness has 
the most wonderful effect on _ the 
students. One young girl from a wealthy 
family came to my office one day to tell 
me about a girl in her class. ‘I think 
she’s cold, Mrs. Packer,’ said she, ‘and 
I have so much clothing that I never use. 
Couldn’t you get some of it to her with- 
out letting her suspect where it comes 


Jr., has opened her spacious drawing 
rooms for the musicales of the school, as 
it lacks a concert hall, and the spring 
concert was given in the private concert 
hall at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Seymour Hastings, who have offered the 
school the hospitality of their hall for 
similar entertainments. Practically every 
woman on the board has taken a personal 
































Mme. Aurelia Jaeger, the First Directress of the Master School of Music, Whose 
Inspiring Leadership Has Left a Permanent Impress on the Work of the In- 


stitution 


from?’ ‘I said that I certainly could, 
and it was delightful to see, a few days 
later, the two girls going about together 
arm in arm, the one happy in her gen- 
erosity and the other in her good for- 
tune.” 


Personal Work of Directors 


The devotion of the women back of the 
Master School plan can best be shown in 
the fact that one of them gave her serv- 
ices for four years, without remunera- 
tion, to the secretarial work of the school 
—a task that meant from six to eight 
hours work a day. Mrs. Frank Melville, 





DOSTAL 


America’s Lyric Tenor 











Management: 





‘‘The rare resourcefulness of his art and the 
PHENOMENAL QUALITIES of his ultra 
lyric voice have made him the VOCAL SEN- 
SATION OF THE SEASON.”’ 

—The World, New York, Dec. 5, 1915. 


Supported by his own Concert Company 


VICTOR C. WINTON, 








interest in the welfare of one or more 
students, in some instances assisted them 
to continue their work, and, again, giving 
their influence toward opening the’ way 
for those ready to begin their pro- 
fessional careers. 

“One must always prove the ideals and 
worth of an enterprise before one is jus- 
tified in asking support for it,” Mrs. 
Packer believes. “The great war which 
is devastating Europe has, necessarily, 
closed its art centers to American stu- 
dents. It is America’s obligation at this 


time to provide for the future of art 
students, which is the reason for the ap- 
peal we have made this year to our 
wealthy citizens to aid in the development 
and expansion of our work—which will, 
in return, aid the music interests of the 
country at large.” 

And one felt, looking in the eager face 
of this woman, whose purposeful spirit 
is triumphing over physical disabilities 
and advancing years, that in some man- 
ner her dream will come true, and her 
vision of a music center, which will mean 
the fullest opportunity for all those with 
genius and purpose, will take visible 
form. May STANLEY. 





SINGS ACCOMPANIST’S SONGS 





Alice Knowlton Hammerslough Offers 
Group by Israel Joseph 


A new song recitalist in the person of 
Alice Knowlton Hammerslough, soprano, 
was brought forward at the Princess The- 
ater, New York, on Jan. 9 by the Music 
League of America. 

The singer was happiest in five songs 
by her accompanist, Israel Joseph, espe- 
cially three in light vein; a setting dedi- 
cated to the soprano, of the familiar 
“Flower Rain” text (which, by the way, 
has been set to better advantage before), 
“Little White Lily” and “The Water- 
fall,” the latter being the most effective 
song of the group. In the earlier por- 
tions of the program the singer’s per- 
formance was not such as to indicate 
that it was wise for her to enter the 
exacting recital field in New York. Due 
perhaps to nervousness, she frequently 
seemed to be unable to make her voice 
do her bidding, and several times in the 
pianissimi of her lieder group the thread 
of tone was snapped in two for an in- 
stant. The soprano was warmly re- 
ceived and was presented with floral of- 
ferings. 

Apropos of her lieder group, why do 
singers provide printed translations of 
their songs in an auditorium so darkened 
that if the audience even attempted to 
read the program, the income of the oc- 
culists would be considerably increased? 

K. S. C. 





Strauss’s Unfamiliarity with His Own 
Compositions 


Prof. Cornelius Rubner tells this story 
of Richard Strauss, who was one day 
conducting a rehearsal of “Salomé” at 
Dresden and, who, at the moment when 
the orchestra reached a great climax of 
sound, suddenly stopped the men. He 
turned to Ernst von Schuch, who was 
sitting in the house, and said, “Schuch, 
is that right?” 

“How do I know,” testily replied that 


conductor. ‘“You’re the composer, aren’t 
you?” 
“Well, I don’t know myself,” an- 


swered Strauss, and they went on, with 
the mystery unsolved. 

“T believe this story,” says Professor 
Rubner, “just as I believe the one they 
tell of how at another rehearsal of the 
same work, four of the violinists played 
‘Ach, du lieber Augustin’ during an- 
other loud passage without Strauss’s 
hearing it.” 





TO PERFORM BALLET 
BY MRS. HECKSCHER 


Philadelphia Operatic Society Will 
Produce Work Elaborated 
from Symphonic Suite 





PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 5.—Celeste D. 
Heckscher of this city, who is rapidly 
gaining recognition as one of America’s 
foremost women composers, has _ elab- 


orated into a complete ballet-pantomime 
her picturesque suite, “Dances of the 
Pyrenees,” which in its original form has 
been played with marked success by 
several of the most prominent orchestras 
in this country and in England. In its 
new arrangement it will be produced in 
conjunction with Leoncavallo’s “I Pagli- 
accel,” by the Philadelphia Operatic So- 
ciety, at the Academy of Music, Thurs- 
day evening, Jan. 27. 








LUDWIG SCHMIDT 


VIOLINIST 
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It has been Mrs. Heckscher’s aim to 
make “Dances of the Pyrenees” a story- 
dance, available for professional ballet 
and operatic companies. Its forthcoming 
production here will be under the direc- 
tion of Albert W. Newman, ballet mas- 
ter of the Operatic Society. The music 
of the work is colorful and spirited, as 
made evident in its orchestral perform- 
ances. In its revised form it will be an 
elaborate setting of a romantic story 
built upon the experiences of Princess 
Gabrielle of Ariege, who, on a tour of 
the mountains with her suite, witnesses 
the dances of peasantry, finally takes 
active part in the festival, and discovers, 
in her handsome young partner of the 
revels, the shepherd, Bernardo, the lost 
Prince Francois, who in his youth had 
been abducted by Andalusian brigands. 

The pantomime is divided into several 
scenes, and in addition to the leading 
characters, who enact the principal hap- 
penings of the story, there is opportunity 
for the introduction of a large ballet 


corps. The dances include a sequidilla, 
jota Aragonese, fandango, French court 
dance, Pastorale (pas seul), Asiatic 


dance, bolero, etc. ; 
Mrs. Heckscher, who is the president 
of the Philadelphia Operatic Society, of 


which Wassili Leps is the musical direct- 
or, is the composer of many works for 
orchestra, piano, violin, violoncello and 
voice, 


A. L. T. 
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PHILIP BENNYAN WINS ictpist Mitarea Dilling. Miss. Dilling 





is 











Z played delightfully a Bach bourrée, a 
ESTEEM IN HIS DEBUT sixteenth century chanson and numbers GE OR GE, H 

by Chopin, Debussy, Hasselmans, Durand A M I IN 

and Pierné, being obliged also My a 

‘‘One of The Finest Baritones °*‘"*- + : 

Disclosed in Many a NOTABLES AT SOUSA CONCERT TENOR—Chicago Grand Opera Company 
Day ” Stage Stars Applaud Mme. Pavlowa and “Especially happy, — ~ = 
and singer, was Mr. Hamlin, who 


appeared last evening for the first 
time in ‘The Lover’s Quarrel.’ 
What invariably distinguishes him is 
the profound intellectual comprehen- 
sion which he brings to bear upon the 
less important details of his art, and 
also the notable and finished delivery 
which lifts him to the loftiest heights 
of artistic attainment.”— (Translated) 
Chicago Staatz-Zeitung, December 
25, IQIS. 


One of the finest young baritones dis- Tamaki Miura 
closed in many a day is Philip Bennyan, For the second time Mme. Pavlowa and 
whose New York recital début occurred on Miura, — =a, aggre — 
‘ pat : onna, were “guest” stars wi ohn 
in ASolian Hall last pangs Pg Philip Sousa and his band at the New 
Jan. 8. Mr. Bennyan may exhibit cer- York Hippodrome concert on Jan. 9. The 
tain failings and shortcomings, but when event drew out a distinguished audience 
all is said and done it is a positive de- ve ne oe. — — = 
. . See is the Plauded by such diverse. devotees o e 
light to hear him sing ‘ Monge ™ ae dance as Mr. and Mrs. Vernon Castle, 
opinion of the present writer; the audl- Gaby Deslys and Charlotte, who dances 
ence on this occasion upheld this verdict on skates at the Hippodrome, besides 
to a man. —, ai - as Harry —— 
ll placed 2nd Andreas Dippel. An attractive offer- 
A strong, noble vocal — ne any ing of Pavlowa was Kreisler’s “The 
and produced is Mr. Bennyan’s. His pro- Dragon Fly.” 
gram gave little opportunity for the There was the warmest enthusiasm for 
manifestation of intellectual or inter- Tamaki Miura, and the audience was 
pretative powers; rather it demanded the delighted with her quaint personality as 
application of amorous warmth and ex- she appeared in Japanese garb and 
pression of the more superficial order. kissed the hand of Mr. Sousa. She 
The very first number, however, demon- charmed with arias from two Japanese 
strated that Mr. Bennyan possesses an Operas, “Iris” and “Madama Butterfly,” 
the “One Fine Day” coming as an encore, 


enviable technique, for Figaro’s Cavatina e Pr 
from “II Barbiere” is a most taxing thing along with “The Last Rose of Summer.” 
to sing well. The recitalist did it justice, Giuseppe Gaudenzi also evoked a demand 


i speaks volumes in his favor. for two encores, making especial appeal 
"Te dstowed | it up with songs by Monte-_ in “Ridi Pagliacci.” Giorgio Piluti, bari- 
verde, Tosti and Denza. His second tone, also won applause. Mr. Sousa’s 
group was comprised of two Armenian offerings consisted entirely of excerpts 
songs, “Cilicia” and “Yeraz,” positive from light operas, America being repre- 
gems. The fact that they were sung in sented by Victor Herbert and his “The 
Armenian induces the thought that Mr. Serenade. 


Bennyan is himself of Armenian extrac- 
His third group opened with a Songs by Local Composer Given at St. 
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“Hamlin is singing better this sea- 
son that he ever sang before. In ad- 
dition, he gave to the réle a very 
considerable distinction and ease of 
manner. Among the least of his ac- 
complishments is a remarkably clear 
enurtciation. He looked well, acted 
well and sung very well.”—E. C. 


Moore, Chicago Journal, Dec. 27, 
IQI5. 
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“Possessed of a dramatic temper- 
ament that he never permits to run 
away with him, a facial expression of 
an actor, and the power of interpre- 
tation that leaves the song with 
nothing more to be said, the tenor 
adds to this a voice that is capable = 
of tremendous fortissimo superim- = 
posed uport the tenderest pianissimo 
without ever losing its exquisite mu- 
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Photo by Matzene, Chicago 


tion. 

“Visione Veneziana” by Brogi, followed Louis Musicale as ‘*FLORINDO”’ in Sa ity.” lews-T ri 
: ; “ sical quality."—Duluth News-Tri- 

by Tschaikowsky’s red-blooded “Don Sr. Louis, Jan. 5—At a musicale for Parelli’s ‘‘The Lovers’ Quarrel.”’ bune, Dec. 18, 1915. 


; .’ This group closed ; 
—— snot ny Fernando en Mr. the Town Club, given at the Washington 
Bennyan’s teacher, who acted as his Hotel last week the work of a local com- 
accompanist. The song scored deeply and poser, Arthur Lieber, was presented. 
was repeated. Three songs in English Three of Mr. Lieber’s songs, only one of 
(which the baritone een, oenty) nag ge gen Ry sang by 

. iacci,” excel- rs. 5S. ©. , , the offering 
a See ~ “Refuge” being received with marked 


] , concluded the baritone’s part 
ge Rigen ac Ardent applause re- Pleasure. The soloists were Mrs. Black, 
warded every effort. Mr. Tanara pro- soprano; T. F. Lasseur, tenor, and Allan 


vided virtuoso-like accompaniments. Bacon, pianist. Mr. Lieber played the 
Assisting Mr. Bennyan was the charm- accompaniments for his songs. 


JENNY DUFAU 


TWO NEW YORK RECITALS 
HARRIS THEATRE 7rrss Afternoon an 20th, 3.30 PM. 


Mr. CHARLES LURVEY, Accompanist 





Mr. Hamlin’s annual New York recital will take place 
on the afternoon of February 8, 1916, in Aeolian Hall. 





Management: MRS. HERMAN LEWIS, 402 Madison Avenue, New York 
Western Rep., Miss Evelyn Hopper, 2589 Spalding St., Omaha, Neb. 
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PROGRAM, JANUARY 20th PROGRAM, JANUARY 25th 
I. Voi che Sapete.... eee eect eee reer neces eee seeeeessesesceced Mozart — * Mon Petit Coeur Soupire Auteur inconnu....Arr. par J. B. Weckerlin 
Non BO Pl COBA BOM... 1... rere cccccnccccccccccsccecseeesed VM ozart Fuyez l’Amour, Chanson de l’Abbe de PMSERIMOME, 1760. 6. ccccscrec 
ee ee ON ice aischc, 1c 4.450% obvy piece ale aren wok weacual Mozart Pauvre Jacques, Anonyme.............cc00 ceeeeess- XVILIMe Sidcle 
: Chantons les Amours de Jean, Ber ette..Arr. par J. B. Weckerli 
II. Der Himmel hat eine Triine geweint.....................5 Schumann ada aaa ta iol tt . — 
EE 0 6 a6. GE 28 dso kos 646 os 46. 4k Alea dhe ke eaa es eer Schumann - . . ‘ 
EY E44.) Hevea stuacet ha 3eacass phe b0kbb4ee0 ROR Schubert II. Viens mon Bienaimé....................sceeeeeeeeees C. Chaminade 
ee Ree. ea Ce cele ee Schubert EE RAO 68 ces h over tien bebesese bebe ines see C. Chaminade 
EE bee. cs ewes e hae odes el denseessoesesoan.s on R. Hahn 
eee Hugo Wolf Si mes Vers avaient des Ailes................. 00 ccc eeeees R. Hahn 
Du denkst mit einem Fiidchen.......................... Hugo Wolf Foe. me rr rr eon: 1c L. Delibes 
i ¢eeeereckes bss es veh hese aresenbetebawes Hugo Wolf 
GS ok 5A wk 4 0 dk Cle os6ap id b's bbw 6 ks OOO REEL EA Hugo Wolf Oe Se eee ree ... A, Thomas 
IV. E suonan le Campane............ poccccvsscsess eeore Tata Bawvo r . y “er = 
ates Mn RRORS Sod G4 He de CAST bw Op oe de eee A. _— = Fee OE SOND TNO, «6 6 7000 2. e sere ees = ib hontan 
dasa sg sc ¥4diee baie ee we bce ke eh eee ek Gabriele Sibella Fie aces nian, Claman ie _ Scab: 8 = . : At 
Is cs sos haa cece cie as tepcccead Gabriele Sibella — Marquise, Gavotte des Mathurins......... a ie mare 
PII Svc i sss tcevsnsscccecnccicsars . .Gabriele Sibella RE tae ca lead aed esses: ose Ss 
V. Rie BNE 6 be at b00 vs we.c8es SETTERS TORTET TIT. Uk ‘ ~ , 
An Irish Love Song.....................2+++++00.-M, Ruthven-Lang V. Air des Dragons de Villard, “Il m’aime’”.... .....4. Maillart 
he, SR ss bn a ho 4 60's 9.0 09.38.04 00 bv oR H. W. Loomis 
&. Se. ea 8 ree rerrriTirrr err TT oe H. Lohr Wee a LARS Ue 45.4 bidet + dws O08 Rig dos Sho oo ok ....-H, Rerlioz 
NO a 658 ins 055 ook iB ec n cc secesicserenenc ne SPR UU beers eo dcccecd crsssercaccesanenreceseascest J. I aleroze 
, ie y oh CNSR 660525614 Sh bd nda 004 OOo dake doh e Od dake aes C. Debussy 
wae | A, eee Se Oh BME” CECT osc cc ekiccceaccstenoeeawes Verdi EN Mad Ng ees BRE 0d 6 ERMA ES Wb Ewen we weieden Dill *Acqua 
. * . ’ 
MASON & HAMLIN PIANO USED Concert Direction Maurice & Gordon Fulcher 
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CLEVELAND HEARS 
TWO FINE VOICES 


May Peterson and Louis Graveure 
in Joint Appearance — Grainger- 
Macmillen Recital 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Jan. 8.—Disappoint- 
ment over the failure of Frances Alda to 
appear on Dec. 31 at the Friday Musi- 
cale, the day after the premiére of 
“Prince Igor” in New York, was turned 
into surprise and pleasure by the singing 
of the two artists engaged by Mrs. 
Hughes and Mrs. Sanders to fill her 
place, May Peterson, soprano, and Louis 
Graveure, baritone. The former pos- 
sesses one of the freshest and most ap- 
pealing voices heard this winter, and the 
latter was an instant success with his 
audience by reason of his full, high bari- 
tone and his effective readings of Ger- 
man, French and English songs. “Les 
Cygnes,” by Hahn, and Coleridge-Taylor’s 
“Life and Death” were particular fa- 
vorites, while the “Pagliacci” Prologue, 
and Massenet’s “Vision Fugitive” showed 
what distinction and fresh interest could 
be put into familiar music by interpre- 
tative genius. 

Miss Peterson, identified with the Mas- 
senet “Manon,” in which her operatic 
début was made, used its “Gavotte” for 
her first number, given with much spar- 
kle and archness of manner. Koechlin’s 
“Aux Temps des Fées” had unhackneyed 
charm, and Widor’s “Contemplation” was 
sung with pure inflection and perfection 
of phrase. 

Percy Grainger and Francis Macmil- 
len were the two artists for the first Fri- 
day Musicale of the new year. They 
opened the program jointly in the Grieg 
Sonata, for piano and violin. Mr. Grain- 
ger’s alert comprehension of the spirit 
of the Seandinavian music brought out 
the full effect of its quickly changing 
moods——a performance admirable in tone 
and color, in which Mr. Macmillen lent 
admirable assistance. The first move- 
ment of the Tschaikowsky Concerto, and 
a group cf smaller numbers including a 
fascinating “Barcarolle” of his 





own, 





written mainly in doub!e notes, formed 
the remainder of Mr. Macmillen’s con- 
tribution, while Mr. Grainger gave a 
superb performance of the Bach-Busoni 
Organ Prelude and Fugue in D Major 
and a group of his own inimitable tran- 
scriptions of folk-songs. 

A farewell recital by Carrie Jacobs 
Bond took place on Thursday evening. 
She will henceforth devote herself en- 
tirely to composition. 

The custom of giving a holiday per- 
formance of Humperdinck’s “Hansel und 
Gretel,” inaugurated last season by the 
Fortnightly Musical Club for one of its 
young people’s entertainments, was fol- 
lowed by a complete presentation this 
year with costumes and scenery at the 
Knickerbocker Theater, by student mem- 
bers of the club, under the direction of 
Rita Elandi, principal parts being ad- 
mirably sung by Kent Michener, Ariel 
Gailey, Virginia Mulligan, Gertrude Bry- 
ant and Bernice Seabury. 

ALICE BRADLEY. 





DETROIT CLUB’S CONCERT 





Tuesday Musicale’s Activities Resumed 
in Gratifying Performance 
Detroit, Jan. 8.—After the brief 
Christmas holiday, the Tuesday Musicale 
has resumed its morning concerts at the 


Hotel Statler. Gertrude Quay opened 
the program on Jan. 4 with “The Lark,” 


by Glinka-Balakireff, and “En Au- 
tomne,” by Moszkowski. Miss Quay is 
an accomplished pianist, displaying 


breadth of artistic appreciation and a 
nice attention to detail. 


Sara Shellburg contributed three 
songs, including “The Captive Lark,” by 
Landon _ Ronald. Miss ___ Shellberg’s 


charming personality expresses itself de- 
lightfully in her music. Sylvia Simons’ 
rendition of the Liszt Ballade in B Minor 
was colorful. She displays great deli- 
cacy of touch. 

Mrs. Sherman L. Depew, a prominent 
Detroit, soprano, sang the “Balatella” 
from “I Pagliacci” in a dramatic man- 
ner. Her voice is strong and clear. 
Florence Carey closed the program with 
the E Minor Violin Concerto, by Men- 
delssohn. Miss Carey is a splendid vio- 
linist and a careful student. 

Excellent accompaniments were sup- 
plied by Mrs. Cragg and as a 
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IDEAL 


COUNTESS MOZZATTO, 
OF LA SCALA, HERE 


Noted Italian Soprano’s Engage- 
ment to Sing at Paris Opera 
Ended by the War 


Among the noted operatic personages 
who have come to our shores from abroad 
as a result of the European war is the 
Countess Gina Mozzatto, of Venice, a 





Countess Gina Mozzatto, of La Scala, 
Milan, Now Visiting in America 


member of the opera company at La 
Scala in Milan. This distinguished sing- 
er is now. residing in the Washington 


ORATORIO 





SINGER 


Square district of New York and, al- 
though she has not as yet been heard 
publicly, it is likely that she will soon 
appear under important auspices in this 
country. 

To a representative of MUSICAL AMER- 

IcA Countess Mozzatto outlined the de- 
tails of her career the other day. “I 
made my début in my native Italy,” she 
related, “at La Scala in 1904, singing in 
Boito’s ‘Mefistofele.’ Then I went for an 
extended tour in the East, singing in 
Constantinople, Salonica, Smyrna and 
Cairo. In 1911 I went to Paris, to re- 
main until last season, and it was there 
that M. André Messager, the noted 
director of the opera, did me the honor 
of accompanying me at a concert at 
which I sang his own exquisite air, ‘Si 
j’avais des ailes.’ The French people 
were most kind to me and showed me 
much attention. Later I went to Lon- 
don, where I made my début at a charity 
concert in the West End, the war having 
terminated my contract to sing at the 
Paris Opéra.” 
_ The Countess has a répertoire that 
includes many operatic rdéles, chief 
among which are “Tosca,” “Otello,” 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,” “Aida,” “Fi- 
delio,” and “Tristan und Isolde.” 





WAGNER’S SON EXPLAINS 





Fame of His Father a Help Rather Than 
a Handicap, Says Siegfried 


“Is it not an almost unsurmountable 
handicap to be the son of a world celeb- 
rity?” Archie Bell once asked Siegfried 
Wagner, according to an article in the 
Theatre Magazine. 

“On the contrary,” answered the son 
of Richard, “I feel that I owe much to 
the opportunity that the fame of my 
father and grandfather has given me. 
I have enjoyed an entrée, at least an 
opportunity to be heard, by reason of my 
name that I might not have enjoyed 
otherwise. What more can a creative 
artist ask than the chance to be heard? 
After that, it is entirely a question of 
the merits of his product. Frankly, I do 
not consider that I have suffered any 
handicap, but rather that I am for- 
tunate.” 





August Ludwig, a German composer, 
has completed a new opera based on the 
“Lorelei” legend. 





MARIE MORRISEY -come: 


Wins Unanimous Praise of Critics on Three ‘‘MESSIAH”’ Appearances 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Dec. 30, 1915—-MOZART CLUB, J. P. McCollum, Conductor; Mary Ann Kaufman 


Soprano; Wm. Wheeler, Tenor; Marie Morrisey, Contralto; Wilfred Glenn, Bass. 


QUARTET MAKES NOTABLE THE MOZART CLUB’S RENDITION OF ‘‘MESSIAH” 





PROVIDENCE, R. I., Dec. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 


Tenor; Marie Morrisey, Contralto; Allen Hinckley, Bass. 





“Miss Morrisey, who was heard here with the Russian Symphony Orchestra, gathered many 
new laurels. She is a charming artist, both in appearance and singing. Her voice is full-bodied, 
richly resonant, amply colored, and of the pure contraito quality. Her solos, ‘He Shall Feed 
His Flock,’ ‘Oh, Thou That Tellest’?’ and ‘He Was Despised,’ were beautifuliy sung, and 
special mention must be made of Miss Morrisey’s remarkable enunciation. In all, the quartet 
was the most satisfactory we have had for many years for ‘Messiah’.” 

—C. J. E. in Pittsburgh Dispatch, Dec. 31, 1915. 


CONTRALTO MAKES HIT 

“Miss Morrisey, who has a rich contralto voice and clear enunciation, sang with the intelli- 
gence that is the gift of a singer of oratorio. Her recitative and air, ‘He Shall Feed His 
Flock Like a Shepherd,’ was exceptional.” —Providence Journal, Dec. 18, 1915. 
“Marie Morrisey, the contralto, also did excellent work, her smooth contralto supplemented 
by a sympathy with the task in hand, making her performance a pleasure to the listener.” 

—Evening Times, Pawtucket, R. I., Dec. 18, 1915. 
“Miss Marie Morrisey, the contralto, was new to this city, but she made many enthusiastic 
friends by the manner of her singing and the purity and resonance of her tones. Such a 
contralto voice as she possesses is not often heard with its mellow notes and its rare qual- 
ity.” —Evening Tribune, Providence, R. I.. Dec. 18, 1915 


Dec. 5, 1915—Arthur H. Turner, Conductor; Adele Bowne, Soprano; 


“The singing of Miss Marie Morrisey, the contralto, was a surprise and a delight. This 
clever young Pennsylvanian possesses all the characteristics of a letter-perfect oratorio 
singer; and it is likely that another hearing, let us say in the glorious but somewhat limited 
score for contralto in Mendelssohn’s ‘Elijah,’ would serve to deepen the excellent first 
impression she made yesterday. Too much praise could scarcely be given for her interpre- 
tation of the sometimes too carelessly sung recitative ‘He Shall Feed His Flock.’ She had 
the quite too rare intelligence to consider that tender and expressive theme as a part of the 
pastoral picture first introduced by the simple grandeur of the ‘Pastoral Symphony’ and 


carried forward by the choral rejoicings of the ‘heavenly hosts.’ This was but one of the 
gems in her singing vesterday. And in the effective quartet measures of the closing third, 
the cellolike quality of her voice was a marked and memorable characteristic.” 

Ernest Newton Bagg in Springfield Morning Union, Dec. 6, 1915. 


17, 1915—Dr. Jules Jordan, Conductor; Corinne Rider- Kelsey, Soprano; John W. 
Nichols, Tenor; Marie Morrisey, Contralto; Andrea Sarto, Bass. 


Wm. Wheeler 








Management: FOSTER & FOSTER . . - ° 


25 West 42nd Street, New Yor 
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Communications not accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith.—Ed. 
MUSICAL AMERICA. 








Defends Dr. Muck 


Dear Mephisto: 

From a somewhat indifferent knowl- 
edge of the writings and works of a few 
general favorites, notably Johann Seb. 
Bach, Beethoven, Mozart, Brahms and 
our own MacDowell, I find that they 
frequently indulged in epigrammatic 
hyperbole of an enigmatical nature, in 
order, I suppose, to have their little fling 
at the idiosyncrasies of their friends, 
without wishing seriously to lacerate 
said friends’ feelings. 

On the same principle, my dear Me- 
phisto, I accept the friendliness of your 


very often jovial remarks; nay, for a 
score of years I have been a constant 
reader of MUSICAL AMERICA, and almost 
without exception I instinctively turn to 
Mephisto’s page before assimilating the 
more important items, e. g., the artistic 
triumphs of Miss Farrar, whose highest 
ambition seems to be in her country’s 
service, and making corruption shrink 
at her kindling indignant glance. 

Thus I have been more or less obsessed 
with Mephisto’s metaphysics, but living 
as I have, during the past ten years, in 
Germany, observing German scientific 
organization, culture, efficiency, etc., I 
have been convinced that even America 
with her ‘resourcefulness, youth and fu- 
ture does not appreciate “Kultur” in the 
same degree as some of her European 
sister countries. And right here I wish 
to drive home a point where Mephisto 
appears to be exuberant in his criticisms 
of Dr. Karl Muck, which appeared in a 
late issue of MUSICAL AMERICA. 

It is ambiguous to me (and many 
others, to be more accurate) why foreign 
masters invariably are subjected to ad- 


verse criticism, especially such idealists 
as the Gustav Mahler and Dr. Muck 
type. 

On the other hand, from personal ex- 
perience from an enforced residence in 
this country, I can confirm all that most 
artists say about Columbia, the Gem of 
the Ocean. Strength of character and 
the possession of highly specialized nerve 
cells forbid any man to accept many 
American mannerisms which very often 
find expression in the superlative degree. 

othing can be more revolting to high- 
ly developed minds having the least feel- 
ing of regard for their art, than the 
promiscuous mixing of an audience. 
“For fools rush in where angels fear 
to tread” (Alexander Pope). 

Quite recently, while visiting a city in 
the Middle West, I attended a symphony 
concert, programs of which conveyed the 
following request: 

“The overture (‘William Tell’) was 
not intended to incite the stamping of 
feet, yelling, whistling, etc. Please re- 
frain from improper demonstrations.” 

But that is nothing. Almost analogous 
with the attitude of one or two New 
York critics for daily papers, I have 
often encountered in Berlin, Dresden, 
Paris, etc., American students (who only 
differ from the one or two New York 
critics in that they are more demonstra- 
tive), who seem bent on doing their ut- 
most openly to criticize a great artist or 
performance, which would otherwise be 
enjoyed by persons of culture. Often 
these same students from our dear U. S. 
A. are so engorged with the noisy rule 
of the lowest kinds of itinerant mounte- 
banks that it becomes necessary for a 
concert usher to threaten them with 
expulsion. 

But what has the above to do with 
lacerating the feelings of our artist 
guest. It is the best word, or may I say 
the worst word, we have to influence our 
various feelings (if we have any) of 
wonder, reverence, awe and humility 
which are not only needful but positively 
due most foreign artists for all the lovely 
work rendered by them. 

The good God knows we need more 
professors of music, art, science; may 
they continue to come in large numbers. 
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PUBLIC LEDGER 
Philadelphia Feb.13.1915 


Madame Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler was the 
soloist—one might almost say two soloists, for 
it was as though a dual personality was given 
to the Mozart Concerto and to the diametrically 
different Liszt Fantasy. ‘Who else, with tre 
interval of a few minutes, cpuld have so mag- 
nificently set forth two works at the opposite 
polés in the qualities demanded of the execu- 
The Mozart music was played as the 
composer undoubtedly meant and wanted—with 
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cept to deliver every note for 
note was worth In. terms -of liquit 
Ming and far-carrying tonal values. 
Tiszt musi¢- came—presh 
hange! An electrifying corarmunicative for 
wrought upon the spirit of the player and 
through her, prevailed‘iin0n the audience. 
gave apparently every bit of the impassioned 
to the keyboard, fairly 
the notes in staccato, 
bes, bringing her hands away agai 
rhythmic sweep, 
r ugh breath-taking runs and hov 
air upon trills that seemed the // 
: mastery of the keys. 
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McCormick Building, Chicago 
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Instances of artistic and musical tri- 
umphs so masterfully recorded in Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA from week to week should 
not be sophisticated with the glossology 
of “Mephisto’s Musings” when that 
proud gentleman chooses to become ana- 
logical with the skilful superman in 
Goethe’s “Faust.” 

GEORGE EDISON MOORE. 

New York, Jan. 3, 1915. 





Is Mephisto Crazy? 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Is Mephisto crazy? The idea of his 
daring to criticize Dr. Muck, “the Holy 
One of Musical Boston!” 

If Dr. Muck considers Americans noth- 
ing less than “barbarians”—so far as 
music is concerned—doesn’t that settle 
it? 

Isn’t the best evidence that we are 
“barbarians” to be found in the fact 
that we pay Dr. Muck what we do? 

Boston’s pride has been hurt. Boston 
never forgives that. 

Unless this thing can be smoothed over 
your friends here face chaos. 

A VOICE FROM THE Hus. 

Cambridge, Mass., Jan. 3, 1916. 





“H. F. P.” and “Mephisto” Not Identical 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


May I be bold enough to inquire if “H. 
P.” and “Mephisto” are identical? 
When “H. F. P.” writes an article, I read 
that first. Then I turn to “Mephisto’s” 
ravings—excuse me—Musings, and there 
I read almost the same criticism—the 
idiom in the writing of both articles 
never seems to vary. There seems a 
sort of balance between the two. 

If “H. F. P.” says “a great artist,” 
etc., “but she has a slight tendency to 
color her tones too darkly,” etc., almost 
the same thing is repeated in “Me- 
phisto’s” columns. 

Please enlighten a curious party. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES P. DONLON. 

Oakland, Cal., Dec. 29, 1915. 


[H. F. P. are the initials of Mr. Her- 
bert F. Peyser, a well known musical 
critic and writer. “Mephisto” is another 
and a totally different individual.-— 
Editor, MUSICAL AMERICA. ] 





It’s Funny, Very Funny 


Dear Mr. Mephisto: 

1 thought you were an egoist, but it 
appears you beat Mr. Bryan with your 
altruism. Here is my proof of your in- 
fernal altruism. You say in your recent 
musings, “the merits of ‘Prince Igor’ are 
of sufficient importance to warrant its 
production, especially in view of the 
vogue of Russian music and of the Rus- 
sian ballet at the present time.” 

But, my dear Hornie, you leave out 
the merits of MUSICAL AMERICA. Don’t 
you know that it was MUSICAL AMERICA 
which launched the campaign for Rus- 
sian music? The articles of Ivan 
Narodny were a revelation to the Amer- 
ican music-lovers. We imagined that 
Russia was a country of Cossacks and 
moujiks. But Narodny depicted us a 
land of marvelous artists. I have kept 
every scrap of those articles, so have 
most of the American musical artists. 
To my mind Narodny’s MUSICAL AMER- 
ICA articles on Russian music should be 
published in a book. They are litera- 
ture. A man who does not know “a, b, c”’ 
of music can be made interested in it by 
your stuff. I tell you the truth. Asa 
business man I read them and was made 
a worshipper of Russian music. You, 
my dear Mephisto, and your MUSICAL 
AMERICA are the cause of my hobby. 
And yet, you do not admit it. It’s funny, 
very funny! Au revoir! 

TH. MARTENS. 

161 Broadway, New York, 

Jan. 10, 1916. 





Another Who Was Kissed by Mary 
Garden 


Dear Mephisto: 


Your assertion of Dec. 18, in which 
you state that the stage hand kissed by 
Mary Garden was the first man that 
Mary had ever kissed publicly, is true, 
perhaps. But that may have happened 
quite some time ago. 

I was witness to a public kissingfest 
whereat the opulent Mary demonstrated 





party was Joseph Redding, librettist of 
“Natoma.” Not only did she kiss him 
once, but twice—the second time “on the 
ear.’ 

All this transpired after a perform- 
ance of “Natoma,” at the Tivoli, San 
Francisco, Cal.—either in February, 
1913, or March—(I’ve forgotten which 
as the Chicago-Philadelphia engagement 
extended from the last part of Febru- 
ary to a week in March). 

There was a roar from the audience 
as Redding left the stage, for the sweet 
little Mary left powder marks all over 
her victim! 

Very truly yours, 
GERVILLE DE SIMON. 
San Francisco, Cal., Dec. 31, 1915. 


[Mephisto did not state that Mary 
Garden had kissed a stage hand. What 
Mephisto stated was that a stage hand, 
having found a pearl Mary Garden had 
lost, that lady offered him his choice of 
a kiss or twenty dollars, and that the 
stage hand preferred the money!—KEdi- 
tor, MUSICAL AMERICA. ] 





Too Much Space Given to Miss Farrar 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Although having but recently become 
a subscriber, I have, for years, been a 
reader of MUSICAL AMERICA and hav 
thought that the pages given to the 
“Open Forum” as interesting as any in 
the paper. But since the opening ot 
the Metropolitan season I think that al- 
together too much space has been given 
in the “Forum” to exploiting Miss Far 
rar. 

While it is perfectly true that Miss 
Farrar has a very beautiful voice and 
is, indeed, wonderful in all her operatic 
roles, it is just as true that she is not 
all there is at the Metropolitan. And 





[Continued on page 27] 











© Mishkin 
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Miss Ida Cajatti, who made her | 

New York début last evening, was 

heard in the réle of Musetta. She was | 
exquisitely pretty to look at; she acted 
with vivacity and spirit, and sang with 
charming quality and_ effect.—New 

York American, Nov. 20. 

At the Café Momus she was the lifé 
of the scene, and her entering into the 
spirit of the action gave to the ensemble 
that dramatic completeness which it 
has sadly lacked on more than one 

occasion.—New York Globe, Nov. 20. 
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hen one reads in your paper such ar- 
cles as L. B.’s in the last December 
sue and that of M. C. S. in Jan. 1 
py, our first, second and last thought 
‘. that her press agents are very active. 
Ir seems to me that the “Open Forum” 
fairness to all is not the place for 
hem. It does not seem possible that an 
sera lover can write, to quote, “Oh, 
es, I grant there are other singers, but 
fter hearing Miss Farrar they have no 
cnarms. 
quate,” from M. C. S., in the last issue. 
In fact, the whole letter is like a bill 
board advertisement. 
Very truly, 
WALTER H. Boss. 
MecIndoe Falls, Vt., Jan. 4, 1916. ° 





Our Apologies; But Even Figures Some- 
times Deceive 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Now, what have I done to merit the 
article concerning the celebration of our 
“douzaine?” It exposes, in MUSICAL 
AMERICA’S customary frank, “honest-to- 
goodness” manner, a thing that I have 
been trying hard to obscure for several 
years, namely, my age. 

* When I first came to New York, cer- 
tain of my ill advisers gave out the im- 
pression that I was older than I really 
was, in order, they said, to create con- 
fidence in the minds of Thomases who 
were prone to doubt “youngsters.” That 
| permitted this was one of the “errors 
of youth.” Lately I have been trying to 
think myself younger than I really am, 
one of the childish errors of old age, and 





They seem lifeless and inade-' 


you have spoiled the whole game and 
robbed me of my illusion. Everybody 
knows that 24+12=36, and I feel utterly 
lost. What has a woman left when her 
illusions are gone! 

And then, too, you say that I have 
sung every “Messiah” performance that 
the New York Oratorio Society has given, 
except three. Do you realize that the 
Oratorio Society has been giving the 
“Messiah” twice annually for thirty- 


_three years? “How old is Ann?” 


It is one of the “kinks” in feminine 
psychology that no woman past twenty- 
five likes to be told of it. Every woman 
realizes that it is a “kink,” but she must 
admit that that “kink,” like many other 
things in her life, is part of her nature 
and strive to avoid spending too much 
time and energy in revolt. Nevertheless, 
to show MUSICAL AMERICA how hearty 
my affection is, I forgive it wholly and 
unreservedly—and send you my best 
greetings. 

Cordially yours, 
CORINNE RIDER-KELSEY. 
New York, Jan. 8, 1916. 





Opera Without Artists 


To the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA: 


“Opera Without Artists,” as claimed 
in an editorial in the New York Globe, 
seems to be somewhat of an exaggera- 
tion. To condemn the management of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, as do 
a few of your correspondents, without 
consideration of the hard luck that has 
befallen the management, seems un- 
American and not in accord with our 
usual standard of fair play. The continued 
illness of Mile. Bori and Mlle. Zarska 


has undoubtedly been as disturbing to 
Signor Gatti as to the public. A perusal 
of the programs shows that the roster 
of active artists is large and includes 
many of world renown. Caruso sings 
twice a week; Amato, Scotti, Rothier, 
De Luca, Sembach, Braun, Kurt, Matz- 
enauer, Ober, Alda and Destinn would 
hardly indicate that opera was being 
given “without artists,” and of the first 
rank at that. One does miss the poetic 
genius of Toscanini and of Mme. Frem- 
stad, but to condemn the whole season 
means that one is uncharitable and 
prejudiced. 

If one looks back even ten years, one 
will be thankful and grateful for the 
present administration. In those days 
there were a few superb stars, but or- 
chestra, chorus, ballet and scenic effects 
were negligible. To-day the productions 
are not only excellent in all details, but 
are superior to those of any other opera 
house in the world. Vienna, Berlin, 
London, Paris would be proud to have 
an institution like the Metropolitan in 
operation to-day. 

Yours truly, 
CLARA T. NICHOLS. 

New York, Jan. 9, 1916. 





Distinguished Appreciation 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


You will find inclosed the money for 
another year’s subscription to your val- 
uable publication, and I must say that 
I never spent two dollars more willingly, 
and never received higher value for the 
money. It is hard to express adequately 
my appreciation of your paper. 

To begin with, it has a broadening ef- 
































admirable as ever, 





Tribune: “Miss Parlow was as 


her tone as 
warm, her style as broad, her 
technique as fluent as it was the 





“She is one of the most interesting |) 
artists now before the public,’ 


1 
] 
says the NEW YORK TRIBUNE, Jan. 6, 1916 | 


KATHLEEN 


PARLOW 


SCORES IN HER RECITAL 
AT AZOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK, ON JAN. 5th 


Her return to America for her fourth tour opens brilliantly 
il 


THE NEW YORK CRITICS on January 6th: 


Evening Post: Times: 
“But what a huge well-controlled vigor and energy, HI 
tone itis! Big enough with great dexterity, and cer- | | 
to fill a hall four tainty in overcoming technical | 





| 
“She played with a | 
| 





night she first revealed her talents 
to New York, several years ago. 
She is one of the most interesting 
artists now before the _ public. 
The applause she won yesterday 
was fully earned.”’ 


Globe: ‘‘Miss Parlow remains 
an admirable violinist as regards 
tone and technique.” 


Sun: “Breadth of style and 
depth of tone were both in evi- 
dence in the violinist’s perform- 
ance. 


“Miss Parlow seems to have 
gained in temperamental quality 
since she made her début here. 
At times yesterday her tone was 
uncommonly warm and her shad- 
ing alive with an elasticity and a 
nervous variety which were want- 
ing in her earlier performances. 
She is a violinist of fine talent and 
sound schooling and her musical 
personality is interesting.” 


times the size of the 
one she played in. It 
is a beautiful tone, 
too, and she knows 
how to make it soft 
and caressing, with 
or without the - sor- 
dino, or mute.” 


The American: 

“Miss Parlow has 
not been idle since 
her last New York 
appearance. 
Not that she was 
lacking in the more 
important details of 
her art when she last 
played here, but that 
yesterday there was 
more warmth and 
feeling in her intona- 
tion and expression, 
a richer quality and 
greater sympathy in 
her readings.” 


difficulties, and with a tone un- 
usually large and full. She is, in 
fact, an artist of exceptional gifts 
and attainments, one most seri- 
ously disposed toward her art.”’ 


Evening World: ‘It was a 
pleasure to hear her again. Her 
art has ripened and her lovely 
tone, her refined taste and her 
skilful playing were a delight.” 


Herald: ‘‘She seems to be about 
the most interesting of women vio- 
linists. 

‘“Vitali's Chaconne she played 
with full tone. It sounded big, as 
it was meant to sound. Her 
tone is large . . . it has vitality.”’ 


Press: “‘As in the past, Miss 
Parlow impressed with the big- 
ness of her tone, the masculine 
energy of her bowing and the dex- 


terity of her fingers.” 
Kathleen Parlow uses the KNABE PIANO 


Management: LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York 


















































fect on the general reader, because it 
contains news of all kinds of music and 
all the artists who have attained a cer- 
tain standard, not only in this country, 
but all over the world. It enables counts 
to keep track of their favorite artists as 
they go from place to place, and it opens 
their hearts to the new ones who are not 
so well known. The latter certainly 
owe you an incalculable debt; for where- 
ever they go, they must find their way 
prepared among your readers. You are 
a veritable John the Baptist for them. I 
have gone to hear artists like Oscar Sea- 
gle and Percy Grainger, whom I never 
would have known of without your paper; 
and I am wishing for others like Kitty 
Cheatham to come here; and it is the 
same way with operas. Reading so much 
about the Metropolitan Opera House 
makes me determined to go to New York 
some time to enjoy it myself. Since I 
have been taking your paper I have 
much more interest in the new composi- 
tions which are presented here, because 
I know how they have been received in 
other places. The parts that I most 
enjoy are Mephisto’s Musings and H. 
F. P.’s criticisms. In conclusion, I will 
say that I am heartily in accord with 
your campaign for appreciation of 
American compositions and artists, not 
simply because they are American, but 
because they deserve it. 

Long life to MUusIcAL AMERICA and 
even greater success during the coming 
year, is the wish of 

Your reader, 
ELSIE MOoRE, 
Library, Department of Agriculture. 
Washington, D. C., Jan. 7, 1916. 





A New and Original Idea 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


I know a lady in this town who has 
a pretty good voice. She thinks that 
she has the fibre to become an operatic 
singer, which she never will, but she is 
so impressed with the quality of her 
voice that she intends to go to New York 
to spend her hard earned money on a 
phantom. 

An idea has struck me, which, if real- 
ized, would do much good to bring such 
inflated singers and musicians to reason. 

The Metropolitan Opera House should 
create a board of judges to base their 
opinion on the productions of singers 
and musicians through Victrola records 
for a fee of $5 (more or less to make 
this institution self-sustaining), and in 
this way discover some really good voices 
far out in the country, and at the same 
time discourage any singer and musician 
who has not got the goods. 

You are the man to start such an in- 
stitution and you could do an immense 
lot of good. 

Think it over. 

Yours truly, 
G. W. 

Savannah, Ga., Jan. 8, 1916. 





Jules Jordan Conductor of Christmas 
Concert in Providence 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


May I ask you to correct an error that 
somehow crept into your Providence 
correspondent’s report of the Christmas 
Sunday performance of the “Messiah’’ 
here at the Strand Theater. In this re- 

ort it is stated that “the orchestra under 

r. Fairman’s baton gave such a fine 
performance of the ‘Pastorale’ as to 
merit an encore.” This statement is 
wrong and misleading. The entire per- 
formance, in its every detail of chorus, 
solo and orchestral numbers, was under 
my sole leadership from start to finish. 

Thanking you in advance for the cour- 
tesy of the correction, I beg to remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
JULES JORDAN, 
Conductor Arion Club, Providence. 
Providence, Jan. 8, 1916. 





“Musical America’s” Widespread Circu- 
lation 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I want to tell you that since the inter- 
view about my work was published in 
MUSICAL AMERICA on Dec. 4, 1915, I 
have received letters on the subject from 
remote towns in New York and Penn- 
sylvania, from Chicago, Wheeling, W. 
Va., Pasadena and Sacramento, Cal., and 
the Canadian Pacific, en route, and 


Louisville, Ky. 
All these letters have contained orders 
for my little book, “Lyrical Transla- 


tions of German Songs,” and all have 


referred to the article in MUSICAL 
AMERICA. 
Please let me congratulate you on 


the very wide spread in circulation of 
your magazine, and to thank you for your 
kindness to me. 
Very gratefully yours, 
H. Ceci, COWDREY. 
New York City, Jan. 6, 1916. 
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PLAIN TALK 


In the issue of MUSICAL AMERICA of Dec. 11 an article 
appeared, entitled ““New Spirit Shown in the Musicians’ 


Club.” 


This article described how the Musicians’ Club 


of New York City had remodeled its clubrooms and 
was endeavoring to wield a strong influence over local 


musical matters. 


The article, furthermore, made a 


strong plea for support for the club. 
Thereupon the board of governors, through Louis R. 
Dressler, the secretary, issued a letter to the members, 


which read as follows: 


“You may have already seen the enclosed article, 
which was recently published in one of the musical 


papers. 


It very clearly defines the purposes and policies 


of the Musicians’ Club, which, as you know, has just 
closed the most successful and interesting year since its 


organization. 


“Your club is destined to fill a high place and be an 
active agent for good in the musical life of New York.” 
It will be noted that in his letter to the members of 
the club Mr. Dressler does not name MUSICAL AMERICA, 


but alludes to it as “one of the musical papers.” 


With regard to this, the editor of MUSICAL AMERICA 


sent Mr. Dressler the following letter: 


NEw YORK, Jan. 13, 1916. 
Mr. Louis R. Dressler, 
Secretary of Board of Governors, 
The Musicians’ Club, 
New York City. 


Dear Sir:—I am in receipt of your circular to 
the members of the club, in which you enclose an 
article from MUSICAL AMERICA, and which you 
describe as having been “recently published in 
one of the musical papers.” 

It is high time that a definite stand were taken 
and discrimination made between the various 
musical publications now being issued in this 
city, so that the tendency to class them all 
together be squarely dealt with, once for all. 

As MUSICAL AMERICA is the only paper, to my 
knowledge, which has really taken any interest 
in the club, to refer to it as “one of the musical 
papers” is all the more uncalled for. 

Truly yours, 
JOHN C. FREUND. 


Our purpose in making this matter public is to bring 
to the serious attention, not only of our readers, but 
of music-lovers all over the country, one of the causes 
why musical journalism has for years suffered in its 
good name. 

Many of those in charge of our musical activities, 
under the plea that they desired to make no discrimina- 
tion and to treat all musical publications alike, have 
concealed their fear to discriminate between the clean 
and the unclean. 





WAGNER AND STRAUSS INDICTED 


Different persons have associated certain phases of 
modern music with the war, but it is left to Ernest 
Ansermet, the recently arrived conductor for the 
Diaghilieff Russian Ballet. according to press reports, to 
lay the war directly and in toto to Wagner and Strauss. 
He is reported to have made the delightful ana in- 
genious assertion that “Wagner and Richard Strauss 
were responsible for the war by their music,” and that 
“the introductions of Wagner, with their tumult and 
blare of trumpets, infused a warlike spirit into the 
German nation,” etc., etc. 

It is only to be wished that Mr. Ansermet’s claim 
were true, for this would mean a power for music 
scarcely to be claimed by its most ardent advocates. 
True, there is a movement on foot in New York to pro- 
cure peace by the organization of many choruses singing 
about peace. If music in truth possessed the power to 
make war or peace, it would place the control of the 
world in the hands of the musicians, and then what a 
sorry mess of it we would have! Unfortunately, or 
perhaps it is fortunately, musicians do not all agree, 
and a free-for-all invocation of the vibrations of peace 
and war would eertainly bring about such troublous 
times on this planet as were never fitly described by the 
prophets of the Old Testament or the author of the 
Apocalypse. 

A good many causes have been assigned for the 
European war. It has been attributed to everything, 
from the asserted native belligerency of the Teuton to 
the passion of self-preservation inspiring the Hohen- 
zollern dynasty. When it comes to laying it at the door 
of Wagner and Strauss—well, they have been respon- 
sible for a deal of tumult, in the atmospheric waves, in 
the critical fraternity, even, indeed, in the souls of men. 
To hand them the whole quiver of Jovian thunderbolts 
is indeed to confer a mighty and staggering dignity 
upon music of a sort to which it has hitherto laid little 
or no claim. 

Wagner’s place in the cosmos was quite otherwise 
described by a recent mystical writer, who adjudged 
him a corollary of the Napoleonic wars. The last 
vestige of feudalism having been crushed, it became the 
province of Wagner to supply the element of romance 
of which the mind of man had been robbed by the hero— 
or was it the villain?—of Waterloo. 

It is a mad world, my masters. Or, as honest Sachs 
had it, ““Wahn, Wahn, ueberall Wahn.” 





APPRECIATION FROM AN ADVERTISER 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


It has always been my custom to keep a record 
of students, by whom they were recommended, 
etc., and I think you will be quite interested to 
know that this season six pupils have come to me 
through MUSICAL AMERICA. 

The growth of your publication during the past 
five years, owing to your splendid propaganda, is 
most remarkable, and you have my very best 
wishes for your continued success. 

Cordially yours, 
SERGEI KLIBANSKY. 


New York, Jan. 6, 1916. 
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Hochstein at Atlantic City 


David Hochstein, the violinist, is the happy loser of 
a bet. About a year ago, in Berlin, Hochstein “picked 
up” a fiddle of unknown make, a Landolfi. He was 
highly pleased with the tone at the time, but on coming 
to America decided it was not brilliant enough for 
concert use. Rudolph Olsen, a young Danish violin 
maker of New York, bet Mr. Hochstein that he could 
improve the fiddle so that it would be usable—a bet the 
violinist cong od took. He lost, but his loss resulted in 
a violin that helped to make a brilliant success at his 
Boston, Chicago and New York recitals. The accom- 
panying snapshot of Mr. Hochstein was taken recently 
on the Boardwalk at Atlantic City. 


Tréville—Yvonne de Tréville left New York recently 
for Chicago to give her costume song recital, “Three 
Centuries of Prima Donne,” on the Wright-Newman 
course. During her Chicago visit the diseuse was the 
guest of Mrs. A. J. Ochsner, president of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs. 


Cheatham—Kitty Cheatham’s holiday recitals attract- 
ed a number of new young American artists and musi- 
cians. In her audience were noted Lucy Gates, Edith 
Mason of the Metropolitan Opera Company, the Fuller 
Sisters, Mr. and Mrs. Nillem Millike of the Kneisel Quar- 
tet, Florence Hinkle and several others. 


Hofmann—Josef Hofmann has just one bit of advice 
for students who aspire to become concert pianists. 
“Think and practice,” says the pianist. “Practice with- 
out thinking makes one a mere echo of something else, 
or, worse still, a mere machine.” Mr. Hofmann will be 
the soloist with the New York Symphony Orchestra on 
the transcontinental tour of that organization during 
March, April and May. 


Dostal—George Dostal, tenor, added another réle to 
his répertoire when he appeared as Santa Claus on 
Christmas Eve. In his round of visits Mr. Dostal 
stopped at the Hotel Gotham to present Ignace Pade- 
rewski with a check for $1,301 for the Polish Relief 
Fund, of which the famous pianist is president. The 
amount represented the profits of a recent concert given 
by Mr. Dostal and Mme. Melville-Liszniewska in the 
Academy of Music, Brooklyn, for the Polish fund. 


Méré—Yolanda Méré, the distinguished pianist, is an 
expert on domestic science, and gives her personal at- 
tention to many of the details of the management of 
her beautiful home in New York. She finds that one of 
the greatest hardships connected with traveling neces- 
sary to fill concert engagements is the unsatisfactory 
food served in most hotels, particularly those in the 
smaller cities. She says that she often practically lives 
for days on oranges and chocolate. 


Didur—For the first time since the war began, Adamo 
Didur’s anxieties over the fate of his father and mother, 
who live in the town of Halicz, near Stanislao, in Aus- 
trian Poland, were set at rest last week, when the Met- 
ropolitan basso received a letter from his father, Anto- 
nio Didur. The father and mother had managed to live 
through the period of fighting by taking to the cellar of 
their home and staying there for days at a time. The 
elder Didur is seventy years old and his wife sixty-five. 
They spoke of nursing the wounded of both armies. 
They are at present dependent on the government for 
their support, for which they are allowed less than 75 
cents a day. 


Kousnezoff — Mischa Elman and Maria Kousnezoff, 
the grand opera singer, were born in the same town in 
Russia and both had looked forward to hearing the one 
play and the other sing when they met recently in Chi- 
cago, but the illness of Mme. Kousnezoff intervened and 
for a time it appeared that the wish of neither would be 
gratified. Then electrical science stepped in and now 
the singer has heard Elman play over a specially con- 
structed operaphone, an instrument recently developed 
for just this purpose. Concealed, but close to the con- 
cert platform upon which Elman played the violin, were 
installed a number of delicate telephone transmitters, 
with equally delicate receivers in the rooms of the prima 
donna. As a result Mme. Kousnezoff heard every note 
of the violinist. 
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ROM the lyric writers in the current 
Broadway musical shows music is 
certainly receiving its just deserts. In 
“Katinka,” one of Rudolph Friml’s songs 
is entitled, “I Want to Marry a Male 
Quartet,” while one of the Irving Berlin 
ditties in “Stop, Look and Listen” is 
called “I Love a Piano.” In the latter, 
to prove that he means what he says, the 
singer has the support of six pianos, 
besides the orchestra. 

This seems to be an outgrowth of H. 
E. Krehbiel’s recent suggestion that, as 
there are so many pianists, it might be 
well to work them in double or even 
quadruple harness. But on the evening 
when we happened to hear this twelve- 
hand concerto the instruments were not 
in tune with the orchestra. And our love 
for a piano (or six of them) was unequal 
to this cacophonous test. 

* * * 

A correspondent to the New York 
Globe compliments that paper on the 
“pitiless” way in which its music critic, 
Pitts Sanborn, “shows up the bad” that 
he may see in the Metropolitan Opera 
performances, and calls him “the Mc- 
Cann of music criticism.” (McCann, be 
it known, is the Globe’s poor food ex- 
pert.) 

If that be the case, why doesn’t the 
Globe “play up” its stories of the Met- 
ropolitan performances on the first page 
with “scare” head ines as in its terrify- 
ing campaign against passé fish, et al.? 
Then in the same type in which a dis- 
astrous battle is recorded, we would see 
this: 


GLOBE CRUSADE STOPS 
THE SINGING OF IMPURE 
TONES AT OPERA HOUSE 


x * * 


From the New York Evening Post: 
Giuseppe Verdi Arrives 


with Two Guns 


What’s this! The shade of the com- 
poser returning to take vengeance on 
those who are murdering his operas? 
No; merely an armed liner in the North 


River. 
* + * 


“Do you think music exercises a refin- 
ing influence?” 

“Beyond a doubt. The tune of my 
family’s favorite new song makes the 


words seem almost proper.’ 
* * * 


Overheard at the last Boston Sym- 
phony concert in Baltimore: 

“It is said that Ernest Schelling is the 
wealthiest American musician.” 

“Oh, no, he is not as Rich as Thadeus.” 

Have you no civic shame, F. C. B., that 
you should report to us the uttering of 
such a quip in your fair city! 

* * * 

“Nero fiddled while Rome burned.” 

“I don't believe it,” replied the man 
who likes to disagree. ‘‘No violinist with 
Nero's political pull would have permitted 
a pyrotechnic display to go on as a rival 
performance.’’-—Washington ‘‘Star.” 


a a 
“Kneisel weather” immortalized by 
Oscar: 
“IT HAPPENED ON A TUESDAY” 
Time 7.45 ». m. 
Said Sweet Antoinette to her friend Violet 
As they rode to the concert in motor car 
white. 
“It’s a mighty safe bet that we’re going to 
get wet, 
For the Kneisel Quartet plays to-night.” 


* * * 


“My youngest daughter,” said Mrs. 


Twickembury, “is very talented. She 
can sing solos, duets, triplets or quad- 
roons.”—Christian Register. 

e 2 2 

“| see you are presenting ‘Il Trovatore’ 
to the public this week.” 

‘Presenting is the right word,’ muttered 
the touring impresario; “nothing but 
‘dead heads’ in the house.” 

= 2 

Two items from the Pacific Coast Mu- 
sician: 

At the San Diego Exposition (and this 
actually occurred). Visitor to guard: 
“Will you kindly tell me in which build- 
ing I may be able to find the out-door 
organ?” 

S - 

A little girl who had broken her right wrist 
was greatly distressed about being obliged 
to discontinue her piano lessons. Wer teacher 
suggested that she take up a course of left- 
hand work until her recovery. She was de- 
lighted, but, before consulting her mother, 


asked: 
“Do you charqe as much when you give 


lessons for one hand as for two?” 
= = 


Six “bright bits’ from another Far 
West paper, the Los Angeles Music Stu- 
dent, which is edited by W. Francis 
Gates: 


A California pianist has a musical asset. 


which carries her far beyond her competitors 
as pianist and as teacher. She can show the 
exact spot where Liszt kissed her! But this 
is exceeded in the case of a Chicago director 
who can, if necessary, indicate the exact spot 
where Von Bulow kicked him! 

* * * 


From a recent novel: “He reclined in a 
chair, watching her tapering fingers as they 
weaved from the keys the melodies of Mozart, 
Beethoven and Schopenhauer.” 

- * 

“Papa, what is the difference between 
a fiddler and a violinist?” 

“About three hundred dollars an eve- 
ning, my child.” 

* * * 

“I thought you said you could sing at 
sight,” said the organist to the choir ap- 
plicant. “Sure I can, Sorr, but not at 
foirst soight,” was the Dublin reply. 

* * * 

“Well, Landlord, how’s business now- 
adays?” 

“Oh, purty good, purty good. Had a 
whole passel o’ people register yistedday. 
They was five gentlemen, three ladies 
and four musicians.” 

. * * 


“Are you fond of music, General?" said 
a lady to General Grant. 

‘Madam, | am not afraid of it,"” was 
the answer. 

7 * . 

“Yes,” cried the budding tenor, “I sang 
last night in Brooklyn and the audience 
rose as one man and shouted, ‘Fine, 
fine!’ ” 

“Did they?” muttered one who had 
heard him; “I should say it ought to 
have been jail.” 





Musical Suffering at West Point 


The Board of Visitors sent by the 
United States War Department to in- 
spect West Point Military Academy said 
in a recent report: “We attended divine 
service while at the post, and endured 
the untold agony and exquisite torture 
visited on the congregation every Sab- 
bath while the organ in the chapel is 
being prepared to play its part. There is 
not a fifth-rate variety theater in any 
country on the globe that would tolerate 
such a musical instrument for twenty- 
four hours. To inflate it and set it going 
is in itself a profanation of the Sabbath. 
It is a disgrace to the nation, and has 
haunted like a nightmare every board of 
visitors during the last decade.” 
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STEINWAY 


OW the memory thrills at the music of the Steinway! 
thoughts of the long-ago years when, even as now, the songs of 
the heart were enriched by its exquisite tones. 

Three-score years ago, even as now, the Steinway was the ideal piano. 
In many a family, the Steinway which grandmother played is today a 
cherished possession—its durability a tribute to superior craftsmanship. 

Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or daughter or sister—an 
enduring evidence of the noblest sentiment. 
Consider, too, that this marvelous piano can be con- 
veniently purchased at a moderate price. 

Illustrated literature, describing the various styles of Steinway pianos, 
will be sent free, with prices and name of the Steinway dealer nearest 


STEINWAY & SONS, STEINWAY HALL 
107-109 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Branches in London, Hamburg and Berlin; Cincinnati, Dayton and Colum- 
bus, Ohio; Louisville, Ky. ; Indianapolis, Ind.: Charleston and Huntington, 
W. Va ; and represented by the foremost dealers throughout the world 


It stirs 


Nothing could be more 








GRACE LA RUE MAKES 
HER DEBUT IN RECITAL 
Former Musical Comedy Singer Seeks 


Higher Field for Exploiting Her 
Talents—A Philadelphia Success 





PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 8.—Grace La Rue 
made her first appearance here as a con- 
cert entertainer at the Little Theater 
Thursday evening, appearing in a cos- 
tume recital of songs in English, in 
which she exhibited considerable orig- 
inality of idea and versatility of talent. 
Miss La Rue, who formerly was well- 
known in musical comedy and vaudeville, 
shows a commendable ambition to seek a 
higher field for the exploitation of her 
artistic ability, and her audience on 
Thursday evening found in her much to 
admire and to applaud with sincere ap- 
preciation. Miss La Rue, without real 
beauty, has the charm of distinctive per- 
sonality, and it may also be said that, 
while she has not a remarkable voice, she 
nevertheless sings well. To agreeable 
quality of tone is added unusual expres- 
siveness, which, with her clever mimetic 
powers, enables her to arouse and sus- 
tain interest. 

The four parts of her program were 
designated “Morning,” “Afternoon,” 
“Evening” and “Night.” Among the 
songs were several by H. T. Burleigh, all 
unusual and of more than ordinary merit. 
Especially striking was “The Grey Wolf,” 
which was done with a touch of dramatic 
power, and the tender “Jean,” sung with 
much feeling. In the Irish ballad, 
“That’s How the Shannon Flows,” by 
Ernest Ball, Miss La Rue also was ap- 
pealing, lending the song a bit of dialect 


humor to heighten its effect, while Alex. 
Rodgers’s “Adam” was delightfully done. 
Closing the “Morning” group was a com- 
mendable song by C. Linn Seiler, entitled 
“April.” 

It was in her final group, however, 
that Miss La Rue was most successful. 
Having still a good deal of the vaudeville 
manner, she is more at home in such 
songs as “The Danza,” by Chadwick, and 
“The Tango Dream,” by Elsa Maxwell, 
which are of real merit, however, and 
which she by no means cheapened in 
her graceful interpretation, with a few 
quiet movements of the dance introduced. 

his “Evening” set also included Miss 
Maxwell’s “I Love You So” and Sam 
Smart’s “She Was Just a Dancer in a 
French Café,” which has less of frivolity 
and more of the human touch than its 
title - would suggest, and which was one 
of Miss La Rue’s best achievements. 
The accompaniments were p'ayed with 
notabe skill and sympathy by Charles 
Gillen. m. te SB: 





Mendelssohn Cantata Sung by Chorus 
at Logansport, Ind. 


LOGANSPORT, IND., Jan. 8. — The 
Logansport Choral Society, assisted by 
Grant Kimball, tenor, of Chicago, scored 
a triumph on Monday evening, Jan. 3, 
in its singing of the Mendelssohn “Hymn 
of Praise.” The work of the chorus, un- 
der the leadership of Lawrence Cover, 
was remarkable for good phrasing and 
attack, the women’s choruses being espe- 
cially we!l sung. Soloists were Madge 
Dritt, soprano, of Logansport, and Mar- 
vin Thorpe, soprano, of Lafayette, Ind. 
Mr. Kimball delighted his audience with 
his songs, to which the first part of the 
program was given, his offerings run- 
ning the gamut of grand opera arias, 
ballad and oratorio solos. 








CHICAGO OPERA COMPANY 


MADAME EDVINA 


Prima Donna Soprano 
ROYAL OPERA COVENT GARDEN «tues rove 


Available for Concert En- 
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15th, and for Festival Ap- 
pearances in April and May 
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SUAVE READING OF “MEISTERSINGER” SCORE 


Bodanzky Gives His Version of Wagner’s Comic Opera for First Time at the Metropolitan —Larger 
' Significance of the Music Missed—Excellent Singing by the Principals—‘‘Manon Lescaut’”’ 
Has Initial Performance of the Season with Mme. Alda for First Time in Title Role 
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OR the last two years Wagner 
lovers have felt themselves ag- 
grieved over the relegation of ‘“Meister- 
singer” to the fag end of the season. 
But Mr. Toscanini came to consider this 
opera as fully“his own inviolable prop- 
erty as “Tristan,” and as other mat- 
ters clamored for his attention Wagner’s 
comedy waited until some time in March 
and then had only three or four hear- 
ings when it should have obtained seven 
or eight. Metropolitan audiences have 
always cherished a special affection for 
it and they flock to the opera house 
whenever it is given. Careful observers 
will be obliged to conclude that it is, in 
reality, the most popular Wagnerian 
work with New York audiences. If 
“Walkiire” is good for seven repetitions 
in a season (it got this number last 
year), “Meistersinger” could easily en- 
dure ten or a dozen. 

Mr. Bodanzky, who now reigns over 
the German répertoire, is not as busy 
a man as was the illustrious Toscanini. 
Hence “Meistersinger”’ came into its 
own becomingly early and on Friday 
evening of last week achieved its first 
performance of the season. Save for 
“Siegfried,” scheduled to return this 
week, and “Tannhauser,” which will 
probably reappear soon, the Wagnerian 
répertoire is now in full operation. 

The audience last week lived up to 
“Meistersinger” precedents in respect to 
size and warmth of enthusiasm. Hearty 
laughter punctuated the comic scenes as 
usual, curtain calls were numerous and 
Mr. Bodanzky got his habitual applause 
before every act. The leading rdles 
being in the care of Mmes. Hempel and 
Mattfeld and Messrs. Sembach, Weil, 
Goritz, Braun and Reiss, whose status 
in them has become well established, at- 
tention centered on Mr. Bodanzky. Not 
that there was a likelihood of large sur- 
prises and exegetical disclosures—the 
new conductor’s methods are too familiar 
now to inspire any such notion. But it 
interested one to see how the opera 
would profit by Mr. Bodanzky’s hyper- 
urbane fashion of treatment. 

He did with “Meistersinger” substanti- 
ally what he has done with every other 
Wagnerian work thus far. He made it 
suave, pretty, delicate, euphonious and 
small. There were nicely rounded con- 
tours, clarity of polyphonic enunciation, 
rhythmic animation and elasticity. And 
the singers projected their lines without 
difficulty across thé orchestra pit. But 
that Mr. Bodanzky disclosed to us the 
true soul of the work we do not for a 
moment acknowledge. Of the flooding 
sunshine, the opulent poetry, the hu- 
manity and the infinite love which bathes 
this music in the very light of heaven, 
this reading afforded slight revelation. 
Yet we do not question that Mr. Bodan- 
zky gave of his best. That he possesses 
no arresting individuality, and neither 
depth of imagination nor exalted vision 
can, after all, not be chronicled as a 
fault. And in the light of his 
“Walkire,” his “Parsifal” and _ his 
“Gotterdammerung” his “Meistersinger”’ 
was largely a foregone conclusion. 

The new conductor, who began the 
season with large promises for the 
shortening of Wagner’s operas brought 
the “Meistersinger” to a close just about 
eight minutes earlier than Mr. Tos- 
canini, upon whose head no end of wrath 
used to descend because he ran the per- 


formance from seven-thirty till within 
ten minutes of midnight. Mr. Bodanzky 
also began at seven-thirty and with the 
help of short intermissions and a short 
cut managed ‘to end the opera two or 
three minutes before quarter of twelve. 
Except for twelve bars of Sachs’s 
“Immer schustern” in the third act, his 
cuts were practically no_ different 
from Toscanini’s. Why he did not omit 
those parts of the last address of Sachs, 
of Beekmesser’s music in the previous 
scene and of the masters’ interjections 
in the first act that Mr. Hertz used to 
leave out is not easy to conjecture. The 
few measures he did cut are among the 
most thrillingly beautiful in the score. 
It is precisely this lack of discrimina- 
tion that provokes objection to Mr. 
Bodanzky’s system of cutting, which 
runs, apparently, on the principle that 
the best should be sacrificed first. Think 
of his sacreligious excision in the final 
scene of “Gétterdimmerung” and his ut- 
terly needless restorations in “Walkire.” 


The Singing Spirited 


The stage performance of the comedy 
footed it in sprightly style and with a 
considerable degree of musical smooth. 
ness. The choral work lifted the listener 
to the heights; the “Wachet Auf” and 
the closing ensembles moistened the eyes 
and gladdened the senses even of those 
who have experienced forty of fifty 
“Meistersingers.” And the riot scene, 
which Louis Ehlert thought so impos- 
sible of execution that he urged its en- 
actment in dumb show, went with flaw- 
less virtuosity. It is regrettable that 
the usually excellent new stage manager, 
Mr. Heythekke, does not show more in- 
genuity in working up the appearance 
of the bewildered burghers. The realism 
and comic effect of the scene would be 
vastly heightened if the night-capped 
women appeared one by one with their 
lanterns at the windows instead of 
throwing their shutters open simultane- 
ously and after the crowd had already 
gathered in the street. If the experi- 
ment is not sanctioned by odious Bay- 
reuth “traditions” it would certainly 
bear trying. 

Mme. Hempel’s lovely Hva—so thor- 


‘oughly imbued with the coquetry, the 


winsomeness and charm essential to the 
self-willed daughter of Pogner—delight- 
ed as fully as when it first surprised 
and enchanted New Yorkers two years 
ago. The music, too, suits the singer 
ideally, and it is a rare pleasure to hear 
Eva’s ravishing melodies sung by the 
crystalline voice of this soprano. Mme. 
Mattfeld’s Magdalena again stood out 
prominently through the cleverly con- 
ceived and intelligently wrought detail 
work moulded upon it. 

Mr. Weil’s Hans Sachs is familiar 
here as an acceptable portrayal, if not a 
broad, commanding or richly human 
characterization. However, in all es- 
sentials it was at its best last week. 
Mr. Braun’s Pogner, if not of the great- 
est vocal mellowness, wins wholesale 
admiration by its hale and hearty de- 
notement of good nature and paternal 
tenderness. The singing of Mr. Sembach 
as Walther merited commendation in 
many respects. In the more lyrical epi- 
sodes, however, such as the “Am stillen 
Heerd,” the trial song and the prize 
song, his voice is felt to lack what the 
Germans call “enamel.” Otherwise his 
Walther is excellent. But why should 
this impulsive young person stand on 
the singer’s chair when submitting to 
the master’s tests instead of merely 
rising from it? It is doubtful if even 














ripened 
taneity have won her high place on the concert stage. Her 
first number, the aria ‘Adieu, Forets,’ was delivered with 
superb dramatic and vocal utterance, to which her fine 


“Her 


personality, 


French diction added further charm. 
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musicianship and spon- 


furt : Her ability to on 
depict the poignant feeling in the air was as artistic as the authority with which she 
gave the recitative.’’-—Buffalo Courier, March 12, 1915. 
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in a far less philistine assemblage of 
artists such a proceeding would be alto- 
gether graciously countenanced. 

Mr. Schlegel was a_ satisfactory 
Kothner. Mr. Leonhardt an excellent 
Watchman. As for the Beckmesser of 
Mr. Goritz and the David of Mr. Reiss, 
which cannot be equalled the world over 
to-day, no praise remains to be spoken 
of them now that has not been uttered 
scores of times ere this. 


New Role for Mme. Alda 


Added interest attached to the first 
performance this season of the “Manon 
Lescaut” of Puccini on Thursday evening 
of last week because of the fact that 
Mme. Alda sang the réle of Manon for 
the first time on any stage. Vocally 
and in other ways Mme. Alda was al- 
ways in the picture. Her natural 
beauty and grace and manner were never 
more apparent and she made a particu- 
larly sweet, appealing and_ gentle 
Manon. Mme. Alda sang with unusual 
beauty of tone and in the passages call- 
ing for dramatic effects, she made the 
most of every opportunity. In the third 
act she rose to heights as an actress 
which she has rarely if ever before at- 
tained on the Metropolitan stage. This 
role has previously been sung by Miss 
Bori and her continued illness made it 
necessary for the management to re- 
place her.. 

The réle of Des Grieux in the Puccini 
opera is well suited to Caruso, and his 
portrayal of the part was sympathetic 
and eminently satisfactory. He was in 
excellent voice and sang the music with 
an intensity of dramatic expression, and 
a wealth of tone which time and again 
brought enthusiastic applause from an 
audience which completely filled the 
opera house. The passages at the close 
of the third act and again in the final 
act were sung with impassioned fervor 
which carried all before it. 

Another artist made a first appear- 
ance in a new role. Giuseppe de Luca 
took the part of Lescaut, replacing 
Scotti, who was still ill. Although he 
had been called upon to take the role of 
Scarpia on Wednesday evening, Mr. de 
Luca showed no ill effects from the added 
exertion and gave an admirable account 
of himself. 

Andres de Segurola repeated his ex- 
cellent performance of Geronte which 
has become familiar to Metropolitan 
opera-goers. 

Mr. Bavagnoli conducted with spirit 
and made the most of the beautiful 
orchestral score. 


“Prince Igor” Repeated 


A very large audience heard the sec- 
ond performance of “Prince Igor” last 
Monday night, and displayed sufficient 
enthusiasm to warrant the hope that 
Borodine’s musically fascinating opera 
may eventually insinuate itself into 
good graces of opera-goers and maintain 
itself in the repertoire. Further ac- 
quaintance with the work inspires no re- 
flections upon its musical and other 
aspects different from those recorded 
after the premiére two weeks ago. The 
Russian choruses are noble pages, the 
oriental numbers and the ballet sen- 
suously lovely and barbaric. Details in 
the Tartar dance recall the last move- 
ment of “Scheherazade” quite amusingly. 
It must be confessed that the Metro- 
politan corps de ballet acquitted itself 
more satisfactorily last Monday than the 
first time. Their dancing shows an ap- 
preciable gain in spontaneity of effect 
and wild abandon and the closing 
picture, a tumult of movement in which 
every participant does his own individual 
bit, was quite breath-taking. Miss 
Galli and Mr. Bonfiglio outdo themselves 
in this scene. 

Honors again fell to the chorus, to 
Mme. Alda, who sang well, despite a 
cold, to Mr. Amato’s splendid Jgor, and 
to the rascally goudok players of Messrs. 
de Segurola and Bada. It is a pity that 
the thrilling contrapuntal chorus, shortly 
after the opening of the last act, is sung 
so softly as to be largely inaudible. Why 
is it not sung by the group of peasants 
who traverse the stage at that moment? 
What, otherwise, is the particular idea 
of this brief procession? 

A certain amount of novelty was at- 
tached to the performance of “Tosca” on 
Wednesday, Jan. 5, in that Emmy 


Destinn was making one of her infre- 
quent appearances as the Roman singer 


(her first this season), and Giuseppe de 
Luca effected his début in. the rdle of 
Scarpia. 

In the case of both singers, their 
interpretations were marked by espe- 
cially notable results on the vocal side. 
Miss Destinn delivered Tosca’s lines with 
rare beauty of voice and colored her 
tones skillfully to match the emotional 
mood of each scene. Mr. de Luca’s voic- 
ing of the réle of Scarpia has not been 
surpassed on this stage in point of pol- 
ished and artistic vocalism. Giovanni 
Martinelli sang with the undeniably stir- 
ring brilliance that makes Cavaradossi 
one of his best réles, and he made the 
character a figure of distinction. 

Mr. Polacco conducted with fine dis- 
crimination, refining the harshness of 
Puccini’s setting of the Sardou melo- 
drama wherever such action was com- 
patible with the dramatic effect to be 
attained. The audience was generously 
large, and its applause for the “Vissi d’ 
Arte” of Miss Destinn and Mr. Marti- 
nelli’s “E lucevan le stelle’ was so sin- 
cerely emphatic as not to need the 
stimulus of the attendant clacque. 

Saturday matinée and “Boris” pro- 
duced a crowded house, the Russian mas- 
terwork being unfolded under familiar 
auspices, its performance, if it differed 
at all, being a trifle superior to some 
of its predecessors. Didur enacted the 
remorse-lashed ezar with all of his old 
intensity and compelled concentration of 
attention and whole-hearted admiration 
from the audience. There was no un- 
familiar name in a cast among whose 


excellent principals were Andres de 
Segurola, Paul Althouse, Margarete 
Ober, Leon Rothier, the Misses De- 


launois, Sparkes, Mattfeld and Duchene, 
and Angelo Bada. Mr. Polacco pre- 
served the elemental strength of the 
score and the all-important chorus was 
inspiring. On Saturday evening, “TI] 
Trovatore” was given a strong cast, 
which included Mmes. Rappold and 
Matzenauer and Messrs. Martinelli, 
Amato and Rothier, with Mr. Bavagnoli 
conducting. 





METROPOLITAN OPERA 
CALENDAR 





WEONESDAY Evening, Jan. 12, Flo- 
tow’s ‘‘Marta.’’ Mmes. Hempel, 

Ober; Messrs. Caruso, De Luca, Mala- 

testa. Conductor, Mr. Bavagnoli. 


Thursday Evening, Jan. 13, Wagner’s 
‘‘Lohengrin.” Mmes. Destinn, Mat- 
zenauer; Messrs. Sembach, Weil, 
Braun. Conductor, Mr. Bodanzky. 


Friday Evening, Jan. 14, Verdi’s ““Un 
Ballo in Maschera.”’ Mmes. Kurt, 
Mason, Duchéne; Messrs, Caruso, 
Amato, Rothier, De Segurola. Con- 
ductor, Mr. Polacco. 


Saturday Afternoon, Jan. 15, Wag- 
ner’s “Siegfried” (first time this sea- 
son). Mmes. Kurt, Mason, Ober; 
Messrs. Urlus, Braun, Goritz, Reiss. 
Conductor, Mr. Bodanzky. 


Saturday Evening, Jan. 15, Verdi’s 
‘““Aida” (benefit French Hospital). 
Mmes. Rappold, Matzenauer, Sparkes; 
Messrs, Martinelli, Scotti, Scott. Con- 
ductor, Mr. Bavagnoli. 


Monday Evening, Jan. 17, Humper- 
dinck’s ‘“‘Hansel und Gretel.’’ Mmes. 
Mattfeld, Mason, Sparkes, Warrum, 
Robeson; Messrs. Reiss, Goritz. Con- 
ductor, Mr. Hageman. Followed by 
Leoncavallo’s ‘‘Pagliacci.’’ Mme. Ca- 
jatti; Messrs. Caruso, Scotti, Tegani. 
Conductor, Mr. Bavagnoli. 


Wednesday Evening, Jan. 19, Verdi’s 
“Il Trovatore.’’ Mmes. Destinn, Mat- 
zenauer, Mattfeld; Messrs. Martinelli, 
Amato, Rothier. Conductor, Mr. Po- 
lacco. 


Thursday Evening, Jan. 20, Mozart’s 
‘‘Magic Flute.’’ Mmes. Kurt, Hempel, 
Mason, Curtis, Heinrich, Robeson, 
Sparkes, Cox, Mattfeld; Messrs. Urlus, 
Goritz, Scott, Reiss, Schlegel, Bloch, 
Bayer. Conductor, Mr. Bodanzky. 


Friday Evening, Jan. 21, Borodine’s 
“Prince Igor.”’ Mmes. Alda, Delau- 
nois, Perini; Messrs. Amato, Botta, 
Didur, De Segurola, Bada, Audisio. 
Conductor, Mr. Polacco. 


Saturday Afternoon, Jan. 22, Puc- 
cini’s “‘Manon Lescaut.’’ Mmes. Alda, 
Perini; Messrs. Caruso, De Luca, De 
Segurola. Conductor, Mr. Bavagnoli. 


Saturday Evening, Jan. 22, Wagner’s 
“Die Meistersinger’’ (benefit German 


Press Club). Mmes. Hempel, Matt- 
feld; Messrs. Sembach, Weil, Reiss, 
Braun, Schiegel, Bloch, Leonhardt, 
Audisio, Tegani, Ruysdael, Bayer. 


Conductor, Mr. Bodanzky. 
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WELCOME RETURN BY 
KATHLEEN PARLOW 


Wonderfully Fine Violin Playing at 
Artist’s Opening New 
York Recital 


Kathleen Parlow, violinist, who sev- 
eral years ago won many admirers in 
this country, made her season’s first ap- 
pearance in New York in recital on Wed- 
nesday afternoon, Jan. 5, in Aolian, Hall. 
Miss Parlow. will always be a welcome 
artist in America, for she has something 
individual to* offer. She is young, to be 
sure, yet, at nineteen, when she first 
appeared here, she had the musicianly 
taste of a much older player and she has 
always shown herself a serious artist, as 
well as an exceptional violinist. The 
distinction between the artist and the 
violinist (of the latter variety there is 
no dearth) is one that must not be for- 


gotten. 

The recital was one that held the in- 
terest of a large audience from the open- 
ing work to the last encore. Miss Par- 
low has offered no program in recital— 
and but few other violinists have—that 
has given so much joy to persons in- 
terested in violin music that has a value 
further than its effectiveness for the 
instrument. 

Glazounow’s A Minor Concerto, — 
which, if the writer errs not, Miss Par- 
low brought out under the composer’s 
baton at a music festival in Russia some 
years ago—is not epoch-making music. 
But it is interesting and it is not hack- 
neyed. Were it not so taxing technically 
it would doubtless be performed more 
frequently. There were no difficulties in 
it for Miss Parlow, who tossed off the in- 
tricate passage-work as though she were 
playing a simple Kreutzer étude. She 
made much of it that is not distinguished 
sound truly vital. The Vitali Chaconne, 
a work that impresses one more each 
time it is heard with its noble grandeur, 
she played with a perfection of balance, 
with enormous breadth and with a tech- 
nical mastery that was astounding. She 
used the edition by Charlier, not the fa- 
miliar one by David, the accompaniment 
of which is very ingenious. The violin 
part, which one suspects Leopold Auer 
has retouched a bit, is likewise splendid. 


There were two pieces by the Bo- 
hemian, Josef Suk, Dvorak’s son-in-law, 
Un Poco Triste and Burleska, that were 
new to New York, and they were well 
worth playing. The late Tor Aulin’s 
“Vaggsang” is not bad, as cradle-songs 





is even bigger, fuller and richer, the in- 
tensity with which she achieves her cli- 
maxes is greater and her technique seems 
to be even more secure, if that be pos- 
sible. Her playing last week was a rare 
treat for violinists, for music-lovers, in 


Dover St. Studios 


Kathleen Parlow, Who Began Her Fourth American Tour Last Week 


go, and his Mazurek is a very worthy 
brilliant piece. Both of them were lifted 
into the realm of the desirable through 
the performance given them. The other 
—items were a Brahms-Joachim Hun- 
garian Dance (in G Minor, but not the 
hackneyed one)—Miss Parlow can show 
some Hungarian violinists what Magyar 
rubato is—and Sarasate’s Habanera. 

In the time she has been away from us 
Miss Parlow has forged ahead in her 
art; not that she lacked anything essen- 
tial when last heard here, but her tone 


short, for all who enjoy hearing violin- 
istic art that is serious, dignified, and 
withal emotionally potent. Many encores 
were demanded, among those given be- 
ing the Auer transcriptions of Chopin’s 


Nocturne, Op. 9, No. 2, of Schubert’s 
familiar “Moment Musical” and_ the 
Brahms-Joachim A Major Hungarian 


Dance. 

George Falkenstein supplied excellent 
accompaniments in all the works save 
the Glazounow Concerto, which he played 
insecurely. A. W. K. 





KITTY CHEATHAM IN BROOKLYN 





Christmas Message Embodied in This 
Gifted Artist’s Program 


The enthusiasm which Kitty Cheatham 
generated in the large audience gathered 
in the music hall of the Brooklyn Acad- 
emy on the evening of Jan. 5, indicated 
that another pronounced success had 
been won by this unique artist. That 
the minds of her hearers in these war 
times were quick to grasp the contrast- 
ing message of childhood was obvious 
from the start of the program. This 
contained a message of appropriateness 
to the season newly passed. A Christ- 
mas song from Russia, “Child Jesus 
Once a Garden Made,” arranged by 
Tschaikowsky; another from England, 
the carol “The Holly and the Ivy,” 
Weckerlin’s arrangement of “Voici 
Noél,” representing France; the Belgian 
“Entre le Boeuf et L’Ane Gris,” by 
Gevert-Engel, and Alfred Szendrei’s 
“Weihnachts Legende,” proved individu- 
ally of interest. By request, also, came 
“Freund Husch,” by Hans Hermann. 

There was appealing simplicity and 


warmth in a group entitled “Episodes in 
the Life of a Child,” including Mozart’s 
“Wiegenlied,” “Red Apples” and “To- 
morrow,” by Harold Vincet Milligan; 
“Miss Mariar,” by Floy Little Bartlett, 
and some primitive negro songs. “The 
Little Gray Lamb,” by Archibald Sulli- 
van; “When Malindy Sings,” by Paul 
Lawrence Dunbar, and the old negro 
spirituals, “Sinner, Please Don’t Let This 
Harvest Pass!” and “I’se Seeking fo’ a 
City—Hallelujah!”’ won hearty approval. 
They are harmonizations of H. T. Bur- 
leigh. She added as an encore “Don’t 
Be What You Ain’t.” 

Other effective songs were Debussy’s 
“Le Petit Berger,” Weckerlin’s arrange- 
ment of “E Ho, E Ho!” (Eighteenth 
Century) and Elizabeth Coolidge’s “Sol- 
omon Grundy.” Excerpts from Schu- 
mann’s “Kinderscenen” and his “Album 
for the Young” set to “Alice in Wonder- 
land” verses, proved immensely droll, 
the program ending with George In- 
graham’s setting of “The Owl and the 
Pussy Cat.” Woman’s “Violets” was a 
welcome addition. The accompaniments 
by Flora MacDonald were exceptionally 
good. St Fs 


SINGS FOR HER ALMA MATER 


Merle Alcock, Drake, ’06, Returns for 
Des Moines Concert 


Des MOoINES, IowA, Jan. 10.—Fresh 
from a successful series of thirty-two 
appearances with the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Merle Alcock, con- 
tralto, Drake University, ’06, appeared 
in recital in the auditorium of her alma 
mater on Friday evening, Jan. 7, when 
she won the approbation of her former 
college community. 

Her sensitiveness for dramatic values 
was admirably displayed in the Hawley 
song, “Peace,” and the exquisite “Un- 
remembered,” by Class. “Love’s An- 
guish,” by Brown, ended in a sob that 
daringly but pleasingly approached the 
recitative. The “Don Fatale” aria from 
Verdi’s “Don Carlos” was another offer- 
ing that showed emotional feeling and 
the ease with which she negotiates the 
tones in her upper register. 

Mrs. Alcock was repeatedly encored 
and was generous with responses. Leon- 
ore Mudge proved herself a sympathetic 
accompanist. 





ERNEST SCHELLING 
IN INSPIRED MOOD 


Commandingly Fine Playing in 
Pianist’s Second New York 
Recital 


A commandingly fine exhibition of 
pianistic art was Ernest Schelling’s sec- 
ond New. York recital of the season, 
given in AXolian Hall last Monday after- 
noon. Not that Mr. Schelling’s perform- 
ances could be considered in all respects 
invulnerable—certain details were sus- 
ceptible to amiable reproof—but the 
artistic totality of the achievement 
stood so high that the afternoon must 


be accounted one of the milestones of 
the winter. The occasion was one of 
large disclosures and impressive issues, 
intellectual,“~émotional and otherwise. 

Mr. Schelling seemed from the out- 
set fired by an extraordinary inspira- 
tional impulse and displayed a steady 
crescendo of power, culminating in the 
broadest, most individual and potently 
eloquent interpretation of Liszt’s sublime 
B Minor Sonata heard here since Josef 
Hofmann’s memorable performance a 
few years ago. That rendering would 
of itself have sufficed to set upon the 
American pianist the impress of great- 
ness. 

Mr. Schelling’s program was long—a 








trifle in excess of prudence, for that 
matter—and hugely taxing. But its 
musical value and fascination was, on 
the whole, very considerable. It con- 
tained Schumann’s glorious C Major 


Fantasy, three of Granados’s “Goyescas”’ 
episodes, the aforementioned Liszt 
Sonata and a Chopin group, including a 
nocturne, two mazurkas and the A Flat 
Polonaise. And when all this came to 
an end there were encores. Mr. Schel- 
ling stood the gruelling test with amaz- 
ing equanimity and no perceptible evi- 
dences of physical or mental strain. As 
alert in the Chopin numbers as in the 
opening Schumann composition, he did 
not even scruple to leave the platform 
for a brief respite after the cruelly sus- 
tained exactions of the Liszt. 

The fine poise and intellectual balance, 
the aristocracy of taste and continence 
of expression which impart to Mr. Schel- 
ling’s work its characteristic distinction, 
revealed themselves in the _ sensitively 
adjusted but broadly impulsive and vital 
interpretations offered last Monday. 
His playing has seldom disclosed a more 
electrical exuberance, or as marked and 
inspiriting a boldness of utterance. The 
Liszt work especially reaped the benefit 
of these qualities. There was here a 
wealth of imaginative fancy as well as 
a facile and varied exposition of mood. 
The salient themes were enunciated with 
a perfect sense of their largest signifi- 
cance and the supreme climax seemed 
mountainous. 

Granados, who was in the audience, 
had every reason to be content with the 
rendering of his “Coloquio en la 
Reja,” “Fandango del Candil” and “La 
Maja y el Ruisenor.” Mr. Schelling 
has played them often, so comment may 
for the present be spared. But it must 
be said that no other pianist who has 
played Granados of late has done so with 
quite the sympathetic understanding and 
well-nigh parental affection that Mr. 
Schelling infuses into the works of this 
composer for whose present American 
vogue he stands responsible. The en- 
cores after the Chopin were from Grana- 
dos—a “Military March” and a_ be- 
witching “Spanish Dance.” 

Mm. 2. &- 
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SUCCESS OF 


Gaetano 


Bavagnolt 


Conducting 


TOSCA 





@Mishkin 


WITH METROPOLITAN 
OPERA COMPANY AT 
PHILADELPHIA 
DEC. 28th, 1915 


Gaetano Bavagnoli proved him- 
self to be a most appreciative 1n- 
terpreter, and he attained some 
splendid effects through his pro- 
ficiency in directing the orches- 
tra.—Phila. Record, Dec. 29. 
Bavagnoli showed at the very 
outset that, in common with most 
Italian conductors, he believes in 
the supremacy of the singer. He 
manipulated his orchestra with 
skill and read the score in a sym- 
pathetic mood. — Philadelphia 
North American, Dec. 20. 


The ease and sympathy of his 
conducting were noticeable, the 
beauty of the Puccini music be- 
ing brought out with admirable 
effect. — Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin, Dec. 29. 


— 


bal 


Mr. Bavagnoli, also here for the 
first time, conducted the orches- 
tra of the Metropolitan very 
well. — Philadelphia Evening 
Public Ledger, Dec. 29. 
LJ 

Gaetano Bavagnoli led with zeal 
tempered by discretion, and did 
not let the sounding brasses un- 
duly overbear the vocal argu- 
ment. The ‘cellos were particu- 
larly good in their lofty concord 
of the last act; violins and clari- 
net likewise deserve mention.— 


‘Phila. Public Ledger, Dec. 29. 


Mr. lBavagnoli’s leadership 
stressed to the full the emotional 
content of Puccini’s fervid score. 
His rendition was forceful, col- 
orful and moving, and he took 
the opera in a much more vivid 
manner than most of those who 
lead it. His climaxes were fine, 
but his orchestral emphasis was 
not carried out to the extent of 
distressing the singers. — Phila. 
Eve. Telegram, Dec. 29. 


Gaetano Bavagnoli conducted 
with correctness and discretion. 
—Phila. Inquirer, Dec. 29. 








SYMPHONY SOCIETY 
FORMED IN DAYTON 


An Important Step in City’s Mus- 
ical Growth—Mr. Thiele 
as Manager 





DAYTON, OHIO, Jan. 8.—As a logical 
outcome of the splendid work done of late 
years in the interests of symphony music 
for Dayton by A. F. Thiele, a Symphony 
Association was formed here to-day for 
the purpose of continuing his work, back- 
ing him financially in a series of sym- 
phony concerts. People prominent in 
society and musical circles have signed 
as guarantors, so that financial success 
is practically assured. Mr. Thiele was 
made managing director. 

The officers and directors are: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Katherine Houk Talbott; vice- 
presidents, Mrs. E. J. Barney, Mrs. E. A. 


Deeds and Mrs. N. M. Stanley; secretary, 
Mrs. Edward C. Wells; treasurer, Fred- 
erick A. Funkhouser; directors, Houston 
Lowe, Judge B. F. McCann, Fred Beaver, 
Rev. William D. Hickey, Mrs. William B. 
Werthner, W. A. Keyes, Mrs. George W. 
Miller, Ferdinand Ach, H. E. Taubott, 
Mrs. H. D. Carnell, Mrs. Anna B. Gor- 
man, Mrs. Edward Weston, Mrs. Charles 
Seybold, J. A. MacMillan, Fred Olt, R. N. 
King, Mrs. Charles F. Snyder, Mrs. F. J. 
McCormick, Mrs. Harvey King and Mrs. 
Charles F. Kettering. 

The purpose of the Association is to 
give to Dayton a series of the finest sym- 
phony concerts possible at the Victoria 
Theater, where the acoustics are perfect 
and other conditions equally favorable. 
The forming of the association is a tre- 
mendous step forward in the musical 
growth of this city. 

Present at the organization were David 
and Clara Mannes of New York, who are 
the guests of Mr. and Mrs. H. E. Talbott 
for several days. Mr. Mannes gave 
an inspiring talk, and there was tre- 
mendous enthusiasm. 

At the Country Club on Saturday 
evening Mr. and Mrs. Mannes gave an 
unusual concert of violin and piano 
music. These artists are not strangers in 
Dayton, having appeared here a number 
of times, but on this occasion the setting 
was unusual, very artistic and quite in 
keeping with the real worth of the music 
presented by the artists. The program 
was chosen from the best of their 
répertoire, and many encores were de- 
manded and given. 

A distinctly interesting feature of the 
holiday season was the Christmas carol 
concert annually given by Henry A. Dit- 
zel, the organist at the First Lutheran 
Church, on the afternoon of the 24th. 

Mary Goode Royal, the voice teacher, 
gave an interesting musicale at her home 
during the holiday season. Among those 
of her advanced pupils who took part 
were Ruth Eyler, Naomi Haller, Emily 
Wuichet, Margaret Kern and Mrs. Grace 
T. Soward, Ruth Conant was the accom- 
panist. “SCHERZO.” 





SUCCESS OF THREE TENORS 


Boston Artists, Pupils of Same Teacher, 
Winning Many Laurels 


Boston, Jan. 7.—Three prominent 
tenors, who are doing important work 
in the concert and operatic field in this 
country and Europe, are Arthur Hack- 
ett of Boston, his brother, Charles, and 
George H. Boynton, soloist at the Cen- 
tral Church, Newbury Street. All three 
are products of the Arthur J. Hubbard 
vocal studio, this city. 

A distinguished success recent!y won 
by Arthur Hackett was in the “Messiah” 
with the Choral Society of Philadelphia, 
Henry Gordon Thunder, conductor, a re- 
port of his artistic performance having 
been included in the last issue of Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA. 

Charles Hackett is singing in the 
Opera at Barcelona, Spain, and has been 
highly commended for his successful por- 
trayals in “Il Barbiere di Siviglia” and 
“Rigoletto,” in company with the cele- 
brated baritone, Titta Ruffo. 

The other artist-pupil of Mr. Hub- 
bard’s training, George H. Boynton, is 
winning laurels wherever he appears, 
and his recent singing in the “Messiah” 
with the Arion Club of Providence, R. I., 
Dr. Jules Jordan, conductor, was most 
warmly commended. 

Mr. Hubbard’s successful pupils are 
not confined to tenors, however, but in- 
clude a long list of prominent concert 
and church singers in the other voices. 

W. H. L. 
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the Recital given by 
Cecil Fanning, with 
H. B. Turpin at the 
piano, before an au- 
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The Evening Post, Jan. 5, 1916. 4 

Cecil Fanning, the young American bari- 
tone whose “work has been growing in im- 
portance continuously of late, made a recital 
appearance yesterday afternoon at M®olian 
Hall, with H. B. Turpin, his tea¢éher, coach 
and accompanist, at the piano. Mr. Fan- 
ning’s programme was far from the beaten 
track, and even included names unknown 
here. It was uneven from the point of mu- 
sical value, but that is almost inevitable. 

: The Schubert group, three songs from the 

= ‘“‘Schine Miillerin’’ cycle, were delightful 
from every point of view, as sung and played 
yesterday. With these, Mr. Fanning placed 
the ‘‘Eriking,’’ not Schubert’s, but Loewe’s 
seldom-heard and striking setting of Goethe’s 
poem. Mr. Fanning sang this with special 
gusto, the consequence of a thorough study 
of Loewe’s ballads and deep interest in his 
compositions. 

The most beautiful song on the programme, 
and the one which Mr. Fanning sang best of 
all, was Grieg’s sad ‘‘Springtide,’’ a song 
which suggests anything but the feelings 
usually associated with spring. This song 
was sung in English, so the audience fully 
appreciated its deep melancholy, the melan- 
choly of a man who will never see the dawn 
of another year. The practice of singing 
Grieg’s songs in English is one to be com- 
mended. A translation from Norwegian to 
English is quite as likely to be accurate as 
one that is made into German, and it has 
the merit of being understood by the whole 
audience. 

After this Grieg gem, Mr. Fanning sang 
two songs by Hubert Pataky and one by the 
unfortunate paralyzed and helpless composer, 
Eugen Haile. There were songs also by De- 
bussy, Sidney Homer, Winthrop Rogers, 

= Marshall Kernochan and Francesco de Leone. 
= Besides these, Mr. Fanning sang several en- 
= cores, among them Schumann’s ‘*Auf- 
triige,’’ Massenet’s ‘‘Vision Fugitive’ and 
“The Sands of Dee.’’ Mr. Turpin’s share in 
the performance assumed the importance of 
ensemble work, as accompanying should, with 
the songs of today. The ‘‘team’’ work of 
two men who have worked together for years 
bas a ubity impossible to attain in any other 
= way. It is no wonder that Mr. Fanning and 
= Mr. Turpin are in such great demand through- 
: out the country. They are among the busiest 
men in the concert werld. Mr. Fanning is 
= following in the footsteps of Dr. Wiillner, 
= and he has the advantage of a finer voice. 


New York Times, Jan. 5, 1916. 

- CECIL FANNING’S RECITAL 
= Young Baritone Makes a success- 
ful Anpearance in Xolian Hall 

Cecil Fanning is a young baritone whose 
name is more familiar to New York than his 
ceeds. He gave a song reci al yesterdiy after- 
noon in Molian Hall that showed that his 
good repute has a proper foundation. His 
voice is excellent in quality. His technical 
methods are also generally excellent. .« . . 
Mr. Fanning’s interpretations are musical; he 
seeks the spirit of what he sings, endeavors 
to give its mood and sentiment a definite and 
sympathetic expression. The intelligence and 
skill with which he did this yesterday made 
many of his interpretations interesting and 
delightful. . . . His diction is to be 
praised for its clearness and finish. 

There was much dignity and compelling 
power in his singing of the air from Monte- 
verde’s ‘‘Orfeo,’’ a remarkab'y fine declama- 
tory passage. Three songs from Schubert’s 
‘“‘Schéne Miillerin,’’ including ‘‘Am_ Feier- 
abend,’’ which receives little attention from 
singers, showed appreciation of the German 
lied. Loewe’s set‘ing of Goethe’s ‘‘Erl- 
kinig.’’ he sang with an abundance of varied 
and dramatic expression. The setting is a 
good one. and it is interesting to compare 
L-owe’s method with Schubert’s. Mr. Fan- 
ning sang Grieg’s ‘‘Springtide,’’ with a well- 
judged sense of climax; and a clever song 
of Eugen Haile, ‘‘Teufelslied,’’ two by Hu- 
bert Pataky and Debussy, and a group of 
songs in English, by Americans, except the 
last by Francesco de Leone, written for Mr. 
Fanning by the comnoser of ‘‘L’Oracolo,”’ 
heard at the Metropolitan last season, 

New York Sun, Jan. 5, 1916. 

Cecil Fanning, baritone, gave a recital of 
songs at Mo ian Hall yesterday afternoon. 
This singer has been heard here infrequently, 
but is widely and favorably known in the 





Middle West and is also much liked in Bos 


ton. His art has much to interest and com 
mand praise. His entertainment yesterday 
was well planned and generally well carried 
out. He was heard in songs in Italian, 
French, German and English, and to begin 
with, it may be said that he was intelligible 
in all four languages. His English diction 
was especially good. 

Mr. Fanning’s voice is one of good quality 
and power sufficient for his purposes. - 2 
His head tones are excellent and his piano 
delivery unconstrained and well supported. 
His interpretative skill showed insight and 
sympathy as well as temperamental quality. 

His selection of a recitative (not an air, 
as the programme called it) from Monte 
verde’s “‘Orfeo’’ as the opening number was 
happy, and he sang it with much dignity and 
appreciation. Three of Schubert’s ‘‘Die 
Schéne Miillerin’’ songs were sung with fancy 
and feeling. His interpretation of Loewe’s 
setting of ‘‘Der Erlkénig’’ aimed at an ex- 
treme type of dramatization and employed 
questionable effects of parlando. But it has 
a certain individuality to commend it. 

Nothing on the programme was more beau 
tifully sung than Grieg’s ‘‘Springtide,’’ 
which is so often heard in its arrangement 
for string orchestra. Eugen Haile’s setting 
of Volker’s ‘‘Teufelslied’’ called forth much 
applause. On the whole, Mr. Fanning’s re- 
cital was one of interest and merit. 

The New York Herald, Jan. 5, 1916. 

Cecil Fanning, who has been making ex 
tended tours throughout the country, gave a 
recital at Molian Hall yesterday afternoon. 
It was his first recital here, though he had 
been heard in concert. He has a fine res 
onant voice, big and dramatic and of suf 
ficient range for concert purposes. His 
highest notes came without forcing. . . . 
In many respects there was a resemblance 
between his style and that of David Bis- 
pham. 

New York Evening Telegram, Jan. 5, 1916. 

Cecil Fanning, who has come out of the 
West with laurel leaves in his hair, appeared 
in Molian Hall yesterday afternoon. He has 
a voice of great beauty and wide range and 
sings in English, French and German with 
commendable distinctness. His audience evi 
dently approved of him. 

New York Morning Telegraph, Jan. 5, 1916. 

Cecil Fanning gave a song recital yester- 
day afternoon at Molian Hall, assisted by 
H. B. Turpin, a competent pianist. Mr. 
Fanning has a strong baritone voice. He 
sang the air from ‘‘Orfeo’’ (1607) Monte- 
verde, and the air from ‘‘Richard Cour de 
Lion’’ (1784), Gretry, in good style and with 
self-possession, and both numbers were well 


received by the audience. The programme 
was a varied one. 
The New York World, Jan. 5, 1916. 


- + . His voice is a good one, of pleas 
ing quality, and the singer showed a good 
style. His programme was interesting. 

New York Press, Jan. 5, 1916. 

Cecil Fanning is a baritone. More than 
that, his voice has masculine fibre and force. 
Among Fanning’s_ contributions yesterday 
were airs from Monteverde’s ‘‘Orfeo’’ and 
Gretry’s ‘‘Richard Cour de Lion’’; three of 
Schubert’s Miiller lieder, ‘‘Der Neugierige,’’ 
‘“‘Am Feierabend’’ and ‘‘Trockene Blumen,’’ 
and Grieg’s ‘‘Springtide,’’ which revealed 
the singer to best advantage. 

New York Tribune, Jan. 5, 1916. 

Cecil Fanning, the young baritone. who 
gave a recital yesterday afternoon, has a 
fine voice. . . Mr. Fanning possesses 
real temperament and a voice of warm color, 
in addition he sings with ease. He was 
greeted by a large audience. 


New York American, Jan. 5, 1916. 
#Zolian Hall was given over to song re- 
citals yesterday. In the afternoon Cecil 


Fanning. a gifted baritone, was heard. 
Mr. Fanning made a good impression on a 


large and critical audience. The occasion 
was his first public recital in New York 
He possesses a remarkab'y robust voice of 
equable range and beautiful quality. His 


versatility was shown in the unusual latitude 


of his programme, which contained extracts 
from seventeenth century operas, modern 
German, French and American songs, and 


also an arrangement of ‘‘An Evening on the 
River,’’ from the Chinese. 


For terms and dates address: 


H. B. TURPIN, 601 Conover Bldg., 


Dayton, O. 


For Dominion of Canada: 


SCHNEIDER & GUTZEIT 


= Bank of Commerce Chambers, Toronto, Canada 
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NEW MUSIC CLUB IN WINSTON-SALEM 





Organizing of Women’s Chorus 
by Mrs. Starr An Important 
Community Service 


N Winston-Salem, North Carolina, a 
very interesting work is being done 
by Nell Brushingham Starr, mezzo-con- 
tralto. Subsequent to her direction of 
the vocal school in Salem College, the 
historic old Moravian institution which 
has been identified for generations with 
the best in music, Mrs. Starr has con- 
tinued her residence in Winston-Salem, 
and confined her concert work to the 
South. 

No undertaking of Mrs. Starr has been 
more successful or of greater community 
value than her organization of the Thurs- 
day Morning Music Club, of women’s 
voices, early last fall. The club num- 
bers sixty-five, and already a consider- 
able group of valuable works has been 
prepared under Mrs. Starr’s direction. 
Short pieces by Kurt Schindler, Hors- 
man, Coleridge-Taylor, Dvorak and 
Strauss have been perfected, and longer 
compositions by Saint-Saéns, Mozart and 
Tschaikowsky are in preparation. 

The club gives monthly recitals, with 
its large group of associate members as 
guests. A silver tea service was pre- 
sented to Mrs. Starr at the Christmas 
meeting, in recognition of her work as 
director. 

Nell Brushingham Starr possesses a 
mezzo-contralto of beautiful quality, 
power and wide range. Her singing is 
directed by fine intelligence and musical 
discernment. 

The public of Winston-Salem will have 
the first opportunity of hearing the 











Nell Brushingham Starr, Mezzo-Con- 
tralto, of Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Thursday Morning Music Club in con- 
cert on Jan. 28. The soloist will be 
Dicie Howell, soprano, of New York. 
In addition to her individual numbers 
and the choral groups, Miss Howell will 
sing the soprano solos in Saint-Saéns’ 
“Night.” 





Montclair Singer Prepares Oratorio 
Solos on Hour’s Notice 


MONTCLAIR, N. J., Jan. 5.—It is not 
every soprano who can, with an hour’s 
notice, sing the leading part in an ora- 
torio, but that is what Mrs. Elsie Mc- 
Gall Persons, a Montclair soprano, ac- 
complished last night, when, at the con- 
cert given by the Upper Montclair 
Choral Society, in the Presbyterian 
Church, she volunteered to substitute 


for Inez Barbour. It was the thir- 
teenth annual concert of the choral so- 
ciety and the oratorio was Haydn’s “Cre- 
ation.” The last rehearsal was held in 
the afternoon, and Miss Barbour, through 
what was afterward learned to be a mis- 
understanding of the date, did not ap- 
pear. By seven o’clock real anxiety was 
felt and a substitute hurriedly sought. 
It was then that Mrs. Persons, a member 
of the chorus, who was familiar with the 
oratorio, but who had never sung the 


leading part, offered her services. In 
the few remaining minutes she hastily 
went over the parts with Mr. Andrews, 
who made a few cuts, and the courageous 
soprano not only saved the evening but 
proved a worthy substitute. The other 
soloists were John Young and Clifford 
Cairns, who acquitted themselves cred- 
itably. W. F. Uz. 





ELMAN AT METROPOLITAN 


Violinist the Hero of Sunday Concert 
for Second Time This Season 


Mischa Elman’s second appearance in 
this season’s Sunday evening series at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, on Jan. 
9, was an unequivocal triumph. Eight 
or nine encores were as but a crust for 
that devoted audience which in size 
matched those called out by the great 
Caruso. The youthful Russian violinist 
was in splendid fettle; there was radi- 
ated that glowing passion which few 
contemporaries compel in like manner 
from their instruments. He chose the 
scarcely tolerable “Spanish Symphony” 
of Lalo, “Walter’s Prize Song” and 
Wieniawski’s “Souvenir de Moscow.” 
Mr. Elman plays better at the present 
time than he ever has in other years. 
Moments of supremely beautiful music 
were by no means infrequent in last 
Sunday’s performance. 

The Metropolitan artists heard were 
Raymonde Delaunois, soprano, and Gia- 
como Damacco, tenor, both of whom were 
lavishly applauded. Mr. Damacco pro- 
vided a sop to the Russian delegation 
attracted by the violinist, by giving the 
song of Lensky, heard just before the 
latter is to die, in the Tschaikowsky 
opera, “Eugene Onegin.” Prior to this 
he offered the ’’Ah, non, credevi tu” aria 
from “Mignon.” Mr. Damacco was 
obliged to give several extra numbers. 
Miss Delaunois sang charmingly the air 
of Salomé from “Hérodiade” and solos 
by Berlioz and Bizet. Her work was ar- 
tistic and merited the substantial meed 
of praise accorded it. The orchestra, 
directed as usual by Richard Hageman, 
played sp'endidly a Military March by 
Strauss, Rimsky’s “Capriccio Espagnol” 
and the overture to “Mignon.”  B. R. 








Minna Kaufmann announces a pro- 
gram of Gilberté songs at her New York 
studio on Jan. 23. 


MISS PARLOW IN DETROIT 


Remarkable Qualities of Violinist’s Art 
in Effective Demonstration 


DETROIT, Jan. 8.—Kathleen Parlow 
made her initial bow to Detroit musical 
circles at the Hotel Statler yesterday 
morning. Her opening number was the 


D Minor Concerto of Vieuxtemps, in 
which her playing was masterful and 
convincing. In the Corelli “La Folia,” 
Miss Parlow gave demonstration of her 
ability to control a tremendous tone. 
The variations were played with pre- 
cision, delicacy of touch and always per- 
fect rhythm. 

Miss Parlow played three Kreisler ar- 
rangements, a Weber Larghetto, the fa- 
miliar Mozart Rondo and a group of 
études by Tartini. Her tone in these 
numbers was rich and sonorous. The 
last group opened with the E Flat Noc- 
turne by Chopin, in which she demon- 
strated her ability to play intelligently 
the music of that elusive and tempera- 
mental composer. In a Brahms-Joachim 
“Hungarian Dance” and the Wieniawski 
“Carnival Russe,” Miss Parlow scaled 
technical heights. She displayed unsus- 
pected fire and abandon; in fact, the 
entire performance left nothing to be 
desired, unless it was, perhaps, the wish 
to hear more of her exceptionally beau- 
tiful art. 

Homer Samuels lent excellent support 
at the piano. E. C. B. 








How Leschetizky Saved Katharine Good- 
son’s Tears 


W. B. Chase of the New York Evening 
Sun reproduces a Leschetizky story told 
by Katharine Goodson. Miss Goodson 
was taking a lesson on the Chopin D Flat 
Nocturne. “Something had gone wrong. 
He came into the room in a ferment, 
walked about straightening the pictures 
and criticising everything I did. My 
eyes filled with tears, but I made up 
my mind not to let them brim over, for 
if there was one thing he hated it was 
tears. He was a tremendously observant 
man. In an instant he had seen them, 
hurried across the room to me, patted 
me on the shoulder and gaid, ‘Now, now, 
my dear, you are not gojng to make any 
spots on your new waist.’” Which im- 
mediately put them both in the best of 
humor. 
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“HEROINE OF OPERA STARS’ 
“THE BEST AMERICAN CONTRALTO VOICE I HAVE EVER HEARD” 


Cleofonte Campanini—Managing Director: Chicago Opera House 


“SHE LEAVES THE OPERA COMPANY WITHOUT ONE OF ITS BEST ASSETS” } 


“HAS REAPED A WHIRLWIND OF PUBLIC AND PRESS APPLAUSE” 
Chicago Examiner, Jan. 5, 1916. 


FRANCES INGRAWM 


Contralto 





THE above comments were made following Miss Ingram’s appearances in “‘Jewels of the Madonna’’ 

and ‘“‘Rigoletto’”’ at the New Year’s Day performances of the Chicago Grand Opera Company. 
Miss Ingram added the roles of the two operas on twenty-four hours’ notice and saved the day for the 
Chicago Opera Company as Director Campanini is authority for the statement that “Had she not 


played there could have been no performances.” 


Chicago Tribune, Jan. 2, 1916 
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Personal Direction 





JAMES E. DEVOE 
933 Dime Bank Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


Representative Eastern Territory 
CATHARINE A. BAMMAN 
35 W. 39th St. 


Avery Strakosch, Associate > 
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ASSOCIATIONS JOIN IN CONVENTION AT SEATTLE | 








Washington State Teachers and Federated Clubs Meet Jointly and 
Prove Wisdom of Merging Entertainment Provided for Two 
Organizations—Standardization Chief Topic of Discussion— 
Northwest Teachers’ Association Suspends Operations for 


Year 


EATTLE, WASH.,Jan. 4.—The Wash- 

ington State Music Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, and the State Federation of Mu- 
sical Clubs, each held its first annual 
convention in Seattle, Dec. 28-29-30. A 
large number of music teachers and 
heads of music schools and musical or- 
ganizations from all over the State were 
in attendance, and the sessions were 
filled with interesting matter and en- 
thusiasm shown by all the delegates. The 
executive board of the association was 
Lucy K. Cole, president; Jessie Nash 
Stover, vice-president; Herbert Kim- 
brough, secretary; Robert M. Schofield, 


treasurer; Mme. Hesse-Sprotte, Clifford 
W. Kantner, Leone Langdon, chairman 
program committee; C. W. Kantner, 
chairman executive committee. 

The meeting was opened Tuesday 
morning, Dec. 28, with the address of 
welcome by the president, Miss Cole, and 
her outline of the work of the conven- 
tion. A part of her remarks follows: 
“The subject which seems to be most in 
the minds of musicians of the country is 
standardization of musical activities. 
Standardization is not meant to exclude, 
but to raise the standard of teachers and 
all doing any musical work. At this 
time there is little preparation for teach- 
ing; this is not the fault of the present 
teaching force. Music should be as great 
as any other study, and should be sys- 
tematized. This is to help the teachers. 
Washington is the first State to include a 
regularly outlined course of music in its 
high-school course of study. Our State 
board of education is the first in the 
country to adopt an instrumental course 
of study for outside credit in high 
schools. ‘Get acquainted’ and ‘Co-opera- 
tion’ are to be the mottoes of the Con- 
vention.” 

The music at this session consisted of: 


Aria, “Leise, leise fromme Weise,” from 
“Der Freischiitz,’” Mrs. Durand Hemion, 
dramatic soprano from Seattle Standard 


Grand Opera Company; Mme. Hesse-Sprotte . 


at the piano. For an encore Mrs. Hemion 
sang the second aria from the same opera. 


Work of County Branches 


The president called for reports from 
the county branches of the association. 
Those responding were: 


Cowlitz County, Gladys Boys, Kelso; 
Chelan County, Emma L. Morse, Wenatchee: 
Jefferson County, Margaret. Tanner, Port 
Townsend; King County, Ferdinand Dunk- 
ley, Seattle; Kitsap County, Nellie K. Wag- 
ner, Bremerton; Kittitas County, E. Earle 
Swinney, Ellensburg; Spokane County, Edgar 
C. Sherwood, Spokane; Skagit County, Alice 
M. Coleman, Mt. Vernon; Snohomish County, 
Anna R. Johnson, Everett; Thurston County, 
Leone Targerson, Olympia; Whitman County, 
Herbert Kimbrough, Pullman; Walla Walla 
County, Elias Blum, Walla Walla; Whatcom 


County, Harrison Raymond, Bellingham; 
Yakima County, Mrs, J. T. Hedges, North 
Yakima. 


Some counties have formed permanent 
organizations, others tentative organiza- 


JULIA ALLEN 


SOPRANO 


having returned from operatic successes abroad is 
new available for concert and opera engagements, 


325 W. 93rd St., New York 660 Be 








tions, but all are interested. The coun- 
ties are to be units of the State associa- 
tion and are to amend the constitution of 
the parent organization to suit their 
needs. To get together and exchange 
ideas, artists and programs, and work 
for the remuneration of musicians is to 
be the work of the county organizations. 


Read “Musical America” Editorial 


On Tuesday evening, Dec. 28, was held 
the banquet, Claude Madden, toastmas- 
ter. In introducing the speakers, Mr. 
Madden said that responses must be 
short — “Sonatinas, not symphonies.” 
Nellie Beach, a charter member of the 
Ladies’ Musical Club of Seattle, respond- 
ed to “Pioneers in Music in Washing- 
ton.” Miss Beach said the club was or- 
ganized in 1889 with twenty-one mem- 
bers, and that it now has several hun- 
dred and brings the most noted artists 
in the world to Seattle. Gerard Tonning, 
responding to “Creative Genius in Wash- 
ington,” said the first local work he re- 
membered in Seattle was “In Bohemia,” 
composed and produced by Boyd Wells. 
To show the development of composition, 
he read the editorial from MUSICAL 
AMERICA of Dec. 18, 1915, headed “Se- 
attle’s Seventeen,” which everyone en- 
joyed. 

“Operation and Co-operation” was re- 
sponded to by J. A. Van Pelt of Belling- 
ham, who handled the subject in an able 
manner. “Musical Atmosphere” was re- 
sponded to by Malen Burnett, who said 
it meant to her “being in tune with the 
Infinite.” “Grand Opera in Seattle” was 
responded to by Mme. Hesse-Sprotte, who 
told what it meant to the singers to 
have a local opera company in which 
they could receive the training which so 
many went to Europe to secure, and she 
used for illustration Theo Karle, who is 
now making a place for himself in New 
York. The program was as follows: 


Hartman; “Serbisches 
Tanzlied,”’ Bungert; “The Lute Player,” Al- 
litsen. Fritz Kloepper, Tacoma, Robert L. 
Schofield, Tacoma, accompanist. 


“Schwannenlied,”’ 


Seattle Needs Patron of Arts 


Mr. Madden, at the close of the ban- 
quet, said: “Seattle has no musical pat- 
rons; there is a great movement among 
the common people, but we need one 
great patron of the Arts, one moneyed 
man ready to help in a big way, then 
Seattle would come to her own in music, 
as there is plenty of material here.” 
This banquet and the reception given by 
the Women’s Faculty Club to the visit- 
ing musicians were the only social af- 
fairs during the convention. 

On Wednesday morning, Dec. 29, a 
“Eurhythmics, Dalcroze System,” talk 
was given by Mary Canfield of Seattle, 
with illustrations by her pupils. In “Mu- 
sical Diction in Speech and in Song,” 
Clara Wolfe of Seattle said that many 
singers were afraid of diction spoiling 
tone, but that it was a mistaken idea. 


Illustrations: “The Wood Pigeon” and “The 
Yellowhammer,’’ Liza Lehmann, Minnie Os- 
berg; “Ritournelle,’ Chaminade. ‘“Synnove’s 
Song,’ Kjeruls, Mrs. W. B. Clayton. 


“Orchestration” was discussed by Max 
Donner of Seattle. Mr. Donner has sev- 
enty orchestral works to his credit. 

“The Standardization of Association 
Members” was to be discussed, the presi- 
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dent introducing the subject by saying: 
“Educate to be teachers, not performers. 
Standardization of gnembers is not pos- 
sible until others f standardized, first 
the supervisors of public school music.” 
In the discussion* which followed, the 
general idea seemed to be that standard- 
ization must come, but that it would be 
best for the National Association to for- 
mulate the plan first and make the out- 
line of standard. It was maintained 
that school boards should be composed of 
educated people—in fact, be up to the 
standard. 


Federation Session 


On Wednesday afternoon, Dec. 29, the 
program was in charge of Jessie Nash 
Stover, president of the State Federa- 
tion of Musical Clubs, Seattle; Mrs. J. T. 
Hedges, secretary, North Yakima, as- 
sisted by Mrs. E. B. Dudden, president 
of the Seattle Federation of Musical 
Clubs. The, following was the musical 
program: 

Selections from ‘Arabian Love Songs,” 
Song Cycle for Solo Voices, Gerard Ton- 
ning. Grace Farrington Homsted, Mrs. J. N. 
Ivey, R. J. Griffin, G. A. Hastings, Gerard 


Violin, Variations, Corelli- 


Tonning, director. 
Alice Wil- 


Tartini; “En Bateau,’ Debussy, 
liams Sherman, Seattle. Leone Langdon at 
the piano. 


“Federation: What It Means” was 
discussed by Mrs. Henry Lung, president 
of the Seattle Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. Mrs. Stover, the president, told 
of some plans for the Federation of Mu- 
sic Clubs to work out. It is hoped by co- 
operation to be able to secure artists of 
moderate price for recitals over the State, 
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TONE; in her Beethoven, 
audience greeted her warmly.” 


YORK,” 


lighter music. 
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readily realized that her 


DETAIL.” 
Sylvester Rawling in The 


to her printed list.” 


stance without heaviness. 
with POETRY AND IDEALITY. 


being strongly encored. 
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GOODSON 


SECOND NEW YORK RECITAL 
at AEOLIAN HALL, JAN. 6, 1916 


SOME CRITICISMS FROM THE NEW YORK PAPERS: 


Grenville Vernon in The Tribune—“‘She delivers her message simply and 
straightforwardly, yet with sympathy and warmth. 
yesterday there was FLUENCY, DELICACY, AND FINE GRADATION OF 

POETIC FEELING AND TENDERNESS. A 


Paul Morris in The Merald—“‘Both of them (Beethoven Sonatas, Op. 27 and 
Op. 110) she played with that FINE, DELICATE TOUCH which she has dis- 
played at other recitals, and WITH BROAD MUSICAL GRASP.” 


Henry T. Finck in The Evening Post—‘‘Poetry, rhythm, elegance, dash, all 
these combined in making her playing of Schumann’s work (‘‘Papillons’’) ONE 
OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL INTERPRETATIONS EVER HEARD IN NEW 


Richard Aldrich in The Times—‘Her playing in the more serious moments 
commanded interest, and there was some graceful and finished work in the 
The Intermezzo in C of Brahms was repeated at the demand of 


The American—‘With this broad and cultivated equipment 
interpretations of Beethoven’s noble sonatas and 


Mozart’s elegant composition were ARTISTIC AND MASTERLY IN EVERY 


Evening World—‘Playing AS BEAUTIFUL AS 
IT 1S MASTERFUL that delighted a large audience. .. . ) 
so brilliantly performed by Miss Goodson that the decorous, music-loving audi- 


ence was carried away by enthusiasm. She had to add several extra numbers 


Irving Weill in The Evening Journal—‘Miss Goodson played the first Bee- 
thoven Sonata with much grace and real feeling as well, and its familiarities 
appeared in the undimmed light of their beauties.’ 


The Morning Telegraph—‘‘Miss Goodson played with GRACE AND CHARM 
THAT ARE RARELY HEARD, and that do credit to the gifted artist. 
lights and shades were delicacy itself.” 


The Brooklyn Eagle—‘‘The Mozart Sonata had pearly high lights, and sub- 
The enchanting 
The Beethoven Sonata, Op. 
preted with HIGH MENTAL DISCOURSE. 
marvel of light and shade and rhythmic, pulsing motion. 
the number was, the ‘‘Intermezzo”’ by Brahms came close to it as a favorite, it 
The Brahms 


KNABE PIANO 
Management:—ANTONIA SAWYER, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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these visiting artists to alternate with 
local artists. Other projects are a cir- 
culating library of music owned by clubs 
in the federation, exchange of programs 
and other progressive work. Noted edu- 
cators spoke on this subject: Mme. Ina 
Wright Herbst, State College, Pullman; 
Edgar C. Sherwood, Sherwood School of 
Music, Spokane; Herbert Kimbrough, 
Dean of Music Department, State Col- 
lege, Pullman; Elias Blum, Whitman 
College Conservatory of Music, Walla 
Walla; E. Earle Swinney, Director of 
Music, State Normal School, Ellensburg; 
Gerard Tonning, Ferdinand Dunkley, 
Mrs. Lung, Seattle. 


Clubs Elect Officers 


The election of officers for the State 
Federation of Musical Clubs resulted as 
follows: Jessie Nash Stover, president; 
Mrs. J. T. Hedges, North Yakima, sec- 
retary; Edgar C. Sherwood, Spokane, 
treasurer. 

On Wednesday evening, Dec. 29, there 
was a concert, as follows: 


B Flat Minor Scherzo, Chopin, ‘The 
Brooklet,’’ Lack, Miss Malen Burnett. ‘‘Mas- 
ter Oluf,’’ Claud Madden, by L, H. Rhodes, 


baritone, Mr. Madden at the piano. 
Violin: Lee Scott of Bellingham substituted 
for Mme. Engberg, playing several numbers 


Ladies’ Chorus of Seattle, under direction 
of John M. Spargur, “Summer Wind,” Mac- 
Dowell, “Little Brown Bee,’ Beach; ‘An 
{rish Folk Song,’’ Foote; Mrs. Romayne 
Hunkins at the piano. “Black Bird’s Song,” 
Harrison Raymond, Bellingham; Ferdinand 
Dunkley at the _ piano. “The Wanderer,’ 
Schubert; ‘“Parable,’’ semi-sacred aria, by 
Carl Eppert; “Good Night,’ Carl Eppert, 





[Continued on page 35] 
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large 


it can be 


So full of color, 
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Sonata filled the ear 
110, was inter- 
The Schumann ‘Papillons’’ was a 
Airy and graceful as 


‘*Moonlight”’ 


‘“‘Rhapsodie” in E flat was superbly 
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3 ASSOCIATIONS JOIN IN CONVENTION AT SEATTLE 














[Continued from page 34] 


Seattle, Mme. Hesse-Sprotte. Mrs. Hunkins, 
piano, and Mr. Dunkley, organ. Trio for 
violin, ’Cello and Piano; Op. 1, César Franck, 
Francis Armstrong, Ethel Murray, Mrs. Ro- 
mayne Hunkins. 


Discussion on Education 


The music on Thursday morning, Dec. 
30, included a group of songs sung by 
Harry E. Brown of North Yakima, with 
Agnes Ross at the piano; Chopin’s B 
Flat Minor Scherzo, Coralie Flaskett, 
Tacoma. A paper on “College Prepara- 
tion for Teachers of Music in Secondary 
Schools” was read by Irving M. Glenn, 
dean of the College of Fine Arts, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle. There 
was a paper, “Music as a Major Subject 
in Secondary Education,” by Herbert 
Kimbrough, dean of the Department of 
Music and Fine Arts, Pullman State Col- 
lege, Pullman. The discussion was led 
by Supt. C. R. Frazier of Everett, who 
is also a member of the State Board of 
Education. Others taking part were Da- 
vid Sheets Craig, editor of Music and 
Musicians; Karl E. Tunberg of Seattle; 
Elias Blum, C. W. Kantner, Lucy K. 
Cole, Edgar E. Sherwood, Miss Notten, 
Lilly Van Ogle, Ferdinand Dunkley. 

Here again the matter all hinged on 
standardization. It was declared that 
special teachers for music in schools 
must have broader education to work in 
harmony with other teachers. Outside 
credits should be granted, but examina- 
tions should be by certified or standard- 
ized supervisors, or board. That too 
much outside gaiety, such as football, 
dances, baseball, “proms” and dramatics, 
which overwork the pupils and injure 
their health, is laid to the study of mu 
sic was brought out. That music is as 
necessary to good citizenship as any 
other vocational study. The plan t 
make music a major study in high school 
and to give credits for outside music 
study was indorsed. For Thursday aft- 
ernoon, Dec. 30, the music was as fol- 
lows: 

“Jugglery,”’ Godard, Mabel Remsberg, 
Seattle. “Thou Brilliant Bird,’ from ‘Pearl 
of Brazil,’’ David, “The Four Leaf Clover,” 
Higginson, ‘“‘The Captain,’’ Master Jean Kant- 
ner, boy soprano. 


Class demonstrations of “What Are 
the Essentials of Early Music Study?” 
were made by Edna Coleman. Miss Cole- 
man said that “every pupil was a new 
idea.” In a paper on “Memorizing,” 
Orrille Stapp af Seattle gave some new 
thoughts on the subconscious mind in 
this connection. 


Association’s Election 


The election of officers of the State 
Music Teachers’ Association then took 






















































place, resulting as follows: President, 
Edgar C. Sherwood, Spokane; vice-presi- 
dent, Lucy K. Cole, Seattle; secretary, 
Mrs. J. T. Hedges, North Yakima; treas- 
urer, Elias Blum, Walla Walla; Mme. 
Hesse-Sprotte and Mme. Herbst, mem- 
bers of the executive board. The next 
meeting place is to be North Yakima, in 
December, 1916. 

The Executive Board of the North- 
west Music Teachers’ Association met in 
Seattle, Dec. 30. Those present were 
George H. Street, president, Portland; 
Edgar C. Sherwood, Spokane, vice-presi- 
dent; Lucy K. Cole, Seattle, secretary; 
Elias Blum, Walla Walla, treasurer; Fer- 
dinand Dunkley, Seattle; Ella M. Beals, 
Portland; Edgar Fischer, Walla Walla; 


Some Participants in Joint Meetings at Seattle. 





No. 1, Lucy K. Cole, Retiring President of 
Washington State Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion and Newly Elected Vice-President. 
No. 2, Left to Right: Malen Burnet, Her- 
bert Kimbrough, and Mrs. J. T. Hedges, 
Secretary of State Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. No, 3, Edgar C, Sherwood, Newly 
Elected President State Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation. He Is President Spokane Musi- 


cal Art Society, Director of the Lorelei Club, 
and Organist First Church of Christ, Scien- 


tist, Spokane. No. 4, Left: Leone Langdon, 
Chairman Program Committee Teachers’ As- 
sociation; Right: Jessie Nash Stover, Presi- 
dent State Federation of Music Clubs. No. 
5, Gerard Tonning, Pianist, Teacher and 
Composer. No. 6, Mrs. E. B. Dudden, Presi- 
dent Seattle Federation of Musical Clubs 


Mme. Hesse-Sprotte. The board report- 
ed in favor of standardization. It was 
announced that the Northwest Music 
Teachers’ Association would suspend op- 
eration for one year, pending further 
work of Washington and Oregon State 
associations. The Northwest Music 
Teachers’ Association is to loan $75 to 
both Washington and Oregon associa- 
tions. 














Thursday evening, Dec. 30, concert: 


“Song C’ycle,’’ Four Sea Lyrics, Campbell ; 
Eva Lacy, soprano, Seattle; Leone Langdon, 
at the piano. “Recitative and Arioso, ‘‘Zer 
Larbzings Undine,’ Gumbert; “Drei Wan- 
derer,’’ H. Hermans; “Serenade,” Raff. Fritz 
Kloepper, Tacoma, with Robert L. Schofield, 
at the piano. Impromptu in F Sharp, Liszt, 
Tarantella, “Venezia e Napoli,’’ Liszt; “Ga- 
votte,’’ Gluck-Brahms; Odessa D. Sterling, 
Seattle. Group of modern American songs, 
Charles Stone Wilson, with Leone Langdon 
at the piano. Aria, Beethoven; “The May 
Night,’ Brahms, Mme. Ina Wright Herbst, 
soprano, Pullman, with Herbert Kimbrough 
at the piano. A Minor Sonata, Grieg, Ethel 
Murray, ‘cello, Leone Langdon, piano. 


This concert closed the convention, 
which was pronounced by all in attend- 
ance to have been a most successful and 
practical one. 

ALICE MAYNARD GRIGGS. 





_ §SIBELIUS QUARTET A BOSTON NOVELTY 





Kneisels Introduce it—Gabrilo- 
witsch Assists in Strauss 
Number 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Jan. 8, 1916. 


HE Kneisel Quartet was assisted by 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch, pianist, on the 
evening of the 4th, when it played Jean 
Sibelius’s Quartet in D Minor (“voces 
intimae’’), the only work which Sibelius 
has produced in this form, for the first 
time in Boston. Mr. Gabrilowitsch took 
part in the performance of Richard 
Strauss’s Piano Quartet in C Minor, 
while Beethoven’s Quartet in G Major, 
Op. 18, No. 2, completed the program. 

The quartet of Sibelius is free in form, 
in five movements, three of which were 
played together at this performance. 
This quartet might proceed without a 
break between the movements granted 
that much endurance on the part of the 
hearer, for, although its form is free, 
the emotional development appears con- 
tinuous and dramatic. The first three 
movements are restless and enigmatical, 
and suggest the Sibelius of the Fourth 
Symphony rather than the composer of 
earlier and more popular works. “Inti- 
mate Voices”! The composer in this 
quartet is absorbed in self-communion. 
The music is restless, and there is little 
sensuousness of melody or color to ease 
the ears. The workmanship is often 
complicated, and the mood unsociable. 
The last two movements make an imme- 
diate effect, by reason of their rhythmic 
energy and their fury. They suggest, as 


so much of Sibelius suggests, a resur- 
rected Berserker of the North, raging 
helplessly against the bonds woven about 
him by small things of a petty and literal 
age. These two movements carried away 
the audience, and the quartet was re- 
ceived with unusual cordiality for a 
work of such an exceedingly novel char- 
acter. 

In most effective contrast to this 
music came the Piano Quartet of 
Strauss, which must be accepted as one 
of the finest works of Strauss’s early 
period. Here is music composed with the 
most infectious enthusiasm, music abun- 
dant in melody, admirably finished in its 
form, and very effectively scored. The 
themes have a certain pattern; their 
outline is not the outline which so often 
seems like a sardonic caricature of mu- 
sic in the later Strauss; they have on 
the contrary a swing and a curve which 
is immediately grateful to the ear; they 
are possessed with a lyrical ardor which 
is irresistible, even while one is marvel- 
ing at the obvious directness of the whole 
thing. In short, this quartet possesses 
youth, and in some music, and some 
poetry youth remains, perennially itself. 
The C Minor quartet is full of vigor and 
color, like a tree bursting with sap in 
the spring-time. This impression was 
intensified by the superb performance of 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch. You would have 
thought that he had composed the quar- 
tet, and was playing it in the first flush 
of a composer’s enthusiasm. He played 
in the most admirable ensemble manner, 
and yet with a brilliancy and a convic- 
tion which were overwhelming. Strauss, 
indeed, might have thanked him, for it 
is hardly possible to over-praise the per- 
formance of this admirable artist, now 
without a superior in his chosen field. 

On Wednesday afternoon, Lee Patti- 


Jan. 8. 


son, pianist, gave a recital in Jordan 
Hall, playing a group of pieces, includ- 
ing the Rondo in G Major, the thirty- 
two Variations, the Sonata, Op. 101, of 
Beethoven; Chopin’s E Major Nocturne, 
Scherzo in B Minor, “Chant Polonais’”’ 
and Fantasy; Ravel’s Sonatine, and 
Liszt’s Fifteenth Rhapsody. Mr. Patti- 
son, who has studied persistently and 
seriously in this city and who now 
teaches at the New England Conserva- 
tory, has now a more than ordinarily 
brilliant technique, a deep, singing tone, 
and a solid equipment in the theory of 
his art. As regards authority, elasticity 
of rhythm, variety of tonal effects, Mr. 
-attison continues to advance. He gave 
an admirable performance of Chopin’s 
Fantasy and of the final movement of 
Beethoven’s Sonata. He had a tendency 
in the Chopin Nocturne and the slow 
movement of the scherzo to drag his tem- 
pi and interpret sentimentally. In the 
Sonata of Ravel he could have lightened 
his tone and his style to advantage. He 
played the Liszt Rhapsody, the setting of 
the “Rakoczy” March with fire and vir- 
tuoso spirit. 

Julia Culp sang again in Jordan Hall 
this afternoon, and again her audience 
overflowed the seating capacity of the 
hall, so that many were stationed on the 
platform. She sang songs by Schubert, 
Franz, Cornelius, and Brahms. She is 
admirably equipped for the rich field of 
German lieder. She understands the 
color and the cadence of poetry as well 
as of music. Her song is a most inti- 
mate wedding of word and melody. 

O. D. 


Robert J. Toedt, Violinist, Weds 
Eva May Guck, daughter of Dr. and 
Mrs. Arago J. Guck, and Robert Jerome 
Toedt, son of Mr. and Mrs. Theodore J. 
Toedt, were married in the chapel of St. 
Bartholomew’s Church, New York, on 
Dr. Parks, rector of St. Bar- 





tholomew’s, performed the ceremony, and 
music was provided by Arthur S. Hyde, 
organist of the church; Conrad Held, 
violin, and Mr. Surth, harp. The bride- 
groom is a violinist and his parents are 
music teachers and formerly were greatly 
admired concert singers. New York’s 
musical life was largely represented 
among the guests at the wedding. 





SANDBY-HARRIS RECITAL 


Danish ’Cellist Plays Own Music— 
Tenor Shares Brooklyn Program 


New compositions by Herman Sandby, 
the Danish ’cellist, were an interesting 
feature of a joint concert given by Mr. 
Sandby and George Harris, Jr., the 
tener, in the music hall of the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music on Jan. 3. The in- 
genuity of the composer was attested in 
his Concerto in D Major, a prodigious 
piece of workmanship, which he played 
with pleasing effect. Of especial value 
was his arrangement of a folk song of 
Denmark. Tschaikowsky’s “Rococo 
Variations,” a Spinning Song, by Popper, 
a Valentini sonata and an encore were 
given. 

Mr. Harris, by no means a stranger to 
Brooklyn, sang with much artistry in 
songs by Hugo Wolf, Rachmaninoff, 
Strauss, Quilter, Graham Peel, Sandby, 
Massenet and Delibes. The accompanist, 
Mrs. Ethel Cave Cole, was highly effi- 





Sargent Aborn Turns Play-producer 


Sargent Aborn, who, with his brother, 
Milton, has been manager of many oper- 
atic enterprises, including the Century 
Opera Company, has now entered the 
field of theatrical management. It was 
given out this week that early in Feb- 
ruary Mr. Aborn would produce a new 
play called “Any House,” by Owen Davis 
and Robert H. Davis. 
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PITTS SANBORN REPLIES TO MEPHISTO 





New York “Globe” Critic Gives a List of Singers Not Singing at the 
Metropolitan—Denies That Present Conditions Make Impossible 
the Assembling of a More Efficient Operatic Organization 


[Pitts Sanborn in the New York “Globe” ] 


A writer in our esteemed contemporary, 
MUSICAL AMERICA, descants, over the 
signature Mephisto, upon actual artistic 
conditions at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. “For some time past I have 
noticed,” he begins, “a growing disposi- 
tion on the part of certain critics, and, 
indeed, on the part of some of the opera- 
going public, to criticize, even drastic- 
ally, the policy now being pursued at the 
Metropolitan Opera House.” To make a 
long story short, Mephisto finally sin- 
gles out as the point under fire in “the 
policy now being pursued” the scarcity 
of great singers in the Metropolitan com- 
pany. “Where in the world,” he pathetic- 
ally asks, “will Mr. Gatti get other 
singers?” And, again, “Where are the 
great singers in the world to-day that 
the directorate of the Metropolitan did 
not get?” 

This sort of question seems bound to 
punctuate at more or less lengthy inter- 
vals the course of any long-lived oper- 
atic undertaking. Before Oscar Ham- 
merstein opened his Manhattan Opera 
House in West Thirty-fourth Street the 
Conried management had carefully in- 


structed our town in the doctrine that all 
the opera singers worthy of New York’s 
attention had been gathered into the 
company then at the Metropolitan. 
Whereupon Oscar Hammerstein in a sin- 
gle season brought to town Nellie Melba, 
Bressler- Gianoli, Bonci, Bassi, Dal- 
mores, Renaud, Ancona, Sammarco, 
Seveilhac and Gilibert—to mention only 
the most generally admired members of 
his first company—six of whom had never 
appeared in New York before. 
Occasionally in the years since Oscar 
Hammerstein gave up his Manhattan 
Opera House I have amused myself, 
alone or in company with others, by out- 
lining a presentable company of singers 
for the Metropolitan Opera House that 
should contain not one singer appearing 
there at the moment. In Buenos Ayres— 
a city which makes its boast that the 


singers it is done with go to New York! .- 


—the public, I am told, will rarely en- 
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dure the same singer two years in suc- 
cession. Buenos Ayres demands change 
—change in operas and change in singers. 
A wise singer, save in quite exceptional 
instances, it seems, will not seek to re- 
turn there until at least one season has 
elapsed after a successful engagement in 
the Argentinian capital. Now, I am not 
for the thorough application of the 
buenos Ayres idea. To take the supreme 
instance, 1 should want Caruso each and 
every season as long as his voice could 
last through a réle. But the sugges- 
tion from the Buenos Ayres idea is valu- 
able. However, it is not as anything like 
an advocate of its literal application 
that I have, since reading Mephisto, 
thrown together a list of singers not en- 
gaged at the Metropolitan this season. 

Of course such a list is always open to 
objection. The classic retort of a man- 
agement is unfitness, on some ground or 
other. To head my list I have chosen 
Nellie Melba. A manager might rejoin, 
“But Melba is no débutante.” I know 
that, but what prima donna, I might re- 
tort, among those singing now at the 
Metropolitan can boast a fresher voice? 
Another singer is too fat, another too 
lean, another too tall, another too short, 
another has a voice but can’t act, an- 
other can act but has no voice. Such ob- 
jections are always possible, but is the 
Metropolitan company of to-day proof 
against each and all of them? Lilli Leh- 
mann, admitting sixty-seven summers, 
has just sung the “Gotterdimmerung” 
Briinnhilde in Berlin. Does anyone im- 
agine there is a better Briinnhilde at the 
Metropolitan? I have a childish memory 
of Amalia Materna as the _ stoutest 
woman ever imagined out of an obesity 
ad. And yet Wagner chose Frau Materna 
to create his Briinnhilde and Kundry, 
and if she were in her vocal prime to-day 
the Metropolitan might be wild to have 
her, every hundredweight of her! 

To remain on the safe ground of the 
past, Rubini, king of tenors, has been 
called the worst actor that ever trod the 
boards. Brignoli, a worthy successor as 
a singer, is said to have been the worst 
actor since Rubini. On the other hand, 
Ronconi, with a deficient voice, was a 
great operatic actor, a great artist. 
Neither of the celebrated Garcia sisters— 
Maria Malibran and Pauline Viardot— 
seems to have had an even or tractable 
voice. Both triumphed by perfection of 
schooling over the native defect and both 
were also deemed great dramatic 
geniuses. The same things were true of 
Giuditta Pasta. Marietta Alboni, the 
contralto, per contra, is represented as a 
perfect singer with a voice of flawless 
beauty. Yet she wearied her public be- 
cause she always sang the same part 
exactly alike. As her career progressed 
her shadow grew and ultimately she 
seems to have attempted little action, 
content to stand still, in massive inaction, 
and pour out the God-given voice. 

Now, without further preluding, to the 
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list of singers I have thrown together to 
enlighten Mephisto! Here it is—some 
singers not engaged this season at the 
Metropolitan: 

Sopranos: Nellie Melba, Emma Calvé, 
Luisa Tetrazzini, Selma Kurtz, Lina 
Dilson, Margarete Siems, Bosetti, Gal- 
vany, Alice Zeppilli, Alice Verlet, Félice 
Lyne, Mignon Nevada, Alma Gluck, 
Marthe Chenal, Mariette Mazarin, Mé- 
rentié, Marie Kousnezoff, Mary Garden, 
Rose Féart, Olive Fremstad, Edyth 
Walker, Eva van der Osten, Mottl-Fass- 
bender, Berta Morena, Bahr-Mildenburg, 
Kniipfer-Egli, Félia Litvinne, Aino Ackte, 
Cecilia Gagliardi, Lina Cavalieri, Burzio, 
Muzio, Mavde Fay, Tarquinia Tarquini, 
Marguerite Sylva, Carrie Tubb, Elsa 
Szamoszy, Florence Easton, Marcella 
Craft, Maggie Teyte, Carmen Melis, 
Louise Edvina, Jeritza Aurelia Dobro- 
volska, Elizabeth Petrenko. 

Mezzo-sopranos and contraltos: Marie 
Delna, Kirkby-Lunn, Margarita d’Alva- 
rez, Maria Gay, Julia Claussen, Marianne 
Flahaut, Lapeyrette, Lise Charny, 
Brohly, Jeanne Maubourg, Lucy Arbell. 

Tenors—Bonci, Anselmi, Clément, Jad- 
lowker, Piccaver, McCormack, Zenatello, 
Bassi, Zerola, Muratore, Dalmorés, 
Frantz, Verdier, Rouselliére, Francell, 
Affre, Beyle, Fontaine, Orville Harrold, 
Francis Mac’ennan, Burrian, Knote, Sle- 
zak, Jérn, Herold, Paled. 

Baritones—Battistini, Titta Ruffo, 
Carlo Galeffi, Mario Sammarco, Mario 
Ancona, Maurice Renaud, Hector Du- 
franne, Dangés, Jean Périer, Duclos, 
Crabbé, Alard, Maguenat, Soomer, Fein- 


hals, Van Rooy, Paul Andreev, Thomas 
Chalmers. 

Bassos—Chaliapine, Vanni Marcoux, 
Henry Weldon, Delmas, Journet, Vieulle, 
Huberdeau, Mardones, de Angelis, Mar- 
tino, Kniipfer, Blass. 

While 1 am about it, I am tempted to 
add the following conductors who, in 
addition to Arturo Toscanini, are not 
conducting opera at the Metropolitan: 

Arthur Nikisch, Felix Weingartner, 
Karl Muck, Richard Strauss, Walther, 
Messager, Camille Chevillard, André 
Caplet, Emil Cooper, Cleofonte Campa- 
nini, Mugnone, Serafin, Jacchia, Moran- 
zoni, Thomas Beacham, Percy Pitt, Wal- 
ter Damrosch. 

The great name of Schumann-Heink | 
should include in the contralto section 
were it not that the Metropolitan is an- 
nouncing the distinguished contralto for 
a single appearance—the afternoon of 
Feb. 17, as Erda in “Siegfried.” 

As to the artistic qualities of the fore- 
going assemblage of singers and conduc- 
tors I have nothing to say here beyond 
the simple affirmation that they are one 
and all operatic factors of established 
reputation. Some of them I know only 
by hearsay. Others I know by personal 
experience. My own likes and dislikes 
among the latter have nothing to do with 
the present case and have not been con- 
sulted. These singers and conductors are 
one and all, I repeat, operatic factors of 
established reputation. That fact by 
itself suffices for inclusion in my list. 

And the list is thrown together hur- 
riedly. There are others. 





NEW ASSEMBLY MUSICALE 
Mr. 





Bauerkeller, Mme. Marni and Mr. 
Ahern in Appealing Program 


The ballroom of the Plaza Hotel held 
a big audience on Jan. 6, when the New 
Assembly held forth there, giving. a con- 
cert which enlisted the so'o services of 
Francesca Marni, soprano; Rudolf 
Bauerkeller, violinist, and Townshend 
Ahern, bass-baritone. The program was 
made up of appealing works by Fauré, 
Pugnani-Kreisler, Drdla, Ries, Puccini, 
Sibella, La Forge, Woodforde-Finden, 
Grasse, Fibich, Kolar, Sibelius, Grainger, 
Kronold and Verdi. 

Mme. Marni, whose voice gives prom- 
ise, was at her best in Sibella’s “O Bocca 
Dolorosa” and Frank La Forge’s “Re- 
treat” and “Re-awakening.” Mr. Bauer- 
keller’s formidable technique found a 
happy medium in the “Perpetuum Mo- 
bile” by Ries and Grasse’s “Wellenspiel,” 
a quite fascinating Humoresque by Vic- 
tor Kolar and Grainger’s “Molly on the 
Shore.” A powerful voice was disclosed 
by Mr. Ahern, who sang well, among 
other things, the totally unconvincing and 
superficial “Indian Love Lyrics” by Amy 
Woodforde-Finden. B. R. 





Tablet for Goldmark’s House 


In Gmunden, where Goldmark as na- 
ture lover found delight and constant re- 
freshment in his mountain villa, he often 
entertained his friend David Popper, the 
noted ’cellist. Once they went upon a 
pleasant walk together. Finally they 
came to Goldmark’s house, when Popper 
remarked: 
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“Carl, do you realize that when you 
are no more there will be a tablet placed 
upon that house?” 


Go'dmark interrupted him_ with, 
“David, don’t bother me with such 
things.” 


Popper replied, “But let me finish my 
sentence. There will be a tablet on that 
house which will read “To Let” or “For 
Sale.”—Etude. 
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ABORN CLASSES MEET 


Numbers 


Program of Operatic 
Presented as Professional At- 
traction in Morristown 


Members of Milton Aborn’s classes for 
operatic training had their first two pro- 
fessional performances on New Year’s 
Day at Lyon’s Park Theater, Morris- 
town, N. J. Two different casts ap- 
peared, one at the matinée and the other 
at night. The selection of a holiday for 
this demonstration was a happy thought, 
for the house was filled at both perform- 
ances. The casts included members of 
the professional class and advanced mem- 
bers of the amateur classes. 

Scenes from various operas were given, 
the easts including Viola Robertson 
Stauleup, Drusilla Craig, Marie Staple- 
ton Murray, Marie Louise Wallace, Grace 
Wagner, Mathilde Boos, Marie Louise 
Biggers, Enid Addison, Grace Baum, 
Albert Parr, Salvatore Giordano, Ulysses 
Woodside, Richard Bunn, Genevieve 
Zielenski, Ethel Rensen, supported by 
professional choristers and _ orchestra 
musicians. Josef Pasternack was the 
conductor, assisted by William Axt and 
Bethune Grigor, and the offerings were 
staged under the personal direction of 
Milton Aborn. 

“The advantage of such a performance 
before a disinterested audience is beyond 
question,” said Mr. Aborn after the Mor- 
ristown engagement. “At the ordinary 
recital which we might have given here 
in New York, the audience would be filled 
with admiring friends, relatives and ac- 
quaintances, whose ‘kind applause’ would 
be most misleading. In regular operatic 
engagements out of town, the audience 
consists of music lovers who have come 
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and satisfactory impersonation. 





style, whether in declamation or in cantilena. 


AN EXACTING TEST 





Milton Aborn, Whose Classes for Oper- 
atic Training Have Begun Series of 
Professional Appearances 


to hear a performance and judge of it 
upon its merit. Such a hearing puts each 
artist on his mettle, and the respective 
ability of each is demonstrated unmis- 
takably.” 

The next professional performance of 
the Aborn Classes will be given in Beth- 
lehem, Pa., early in February, and other 
similar performances will be given in 
February and March in Chicago, Peoria, 
Bloomington and Toronto. They will also 
sing the Nile scene from “Aida” in the 
larger banquet hall of the Hotel Astor, 
New York, on Jan. 18, under the aus- 
pices of the Theater Club, and will give 
several musicales in January and Febru- 
ary at their conservatory in Seventy-sec- 
ond Street. The membership of the 
Aborn Classes has been increased grad- 
ually, and now numbers fifty-three. 
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Scores Success as 


“SCARPIA” | 


IN 


“TOSCA” 











Metropolitan Opera Co. 


He played the part with intelligence, with technical skill, and with 
the easy mastery of an actor sure of himself and of his effects. 
His singing was marked by continence of tone and a sure sense of 


Altogether a creditable 


Mr. De Luca sings the part with such a wealth of vocal beauty 
and artistic understanding that all natural handicaps are easily 


forgotten. Nex 


De Luca made his f 


vincing presentation of that interesting villain. 


York Mail, Jan. 6. 


first appearance as Scarpia and gave a con 
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Evening Sun, Jan. 6. 
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TWO DUBUQUE RECITALS 


Marcella Craft and Christine Miller 


Please Large Audiences 


DUBUQUE, IowA, Jan. 8.—The third 
and last of the recital series arranged 
by Mrs. Rose Ryan took place at the 
Julien on New Year’s Night, when Mar- 
cella Craft, dramatic soprano, appeared 
in a splendid program, giving well-bal- 
anced variety that kept her audience in- 
terested to the last. The best offering 
was, without doubt, the aria from 
“Madama Butterfly,” and two songs by 
Strauss were also well interpreted. In 
a group of folk songs, given with deli- 
cacy of mood and feeling, she added new 
beauty to old favorites. 

A large audience greeted Christine 
Miller at the recent concert, given under 
the auspices of Franz Otto and Mrs. 
Otto, and displayed warm appreciation 
of her beautiful voice and excellent dic- 
tion. She was recalled twice after her 
group of English songs. Sharing honors 
with the contralto were Mme. Ryder, 
pianist. One of her songs was given as 
an encore by Miss Miller, with the com- 
poser at the piano, and her playing of a 
group of classic pieces evoked much ap- 
plause. Mr. Kortschak, violinist, also 
won merited approval in his brilliant 
playing of the Wieniawski Tarantelle 
and an Andante of Mozart. 


SCHMIDT AS CONDUCTOR 


Takes Dr. Muck’s Place in Brooklyn 
Concert of Boston Symphony 


Ernest Scheiling, the American com- 
poser-pianist, received an ovation at the 
Brookiyn Academy of Music on Jan. 7, 
when he presented with the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra his ‘“Impressions’”’ 
(From an Artist’s Life), consisting of 
twenty-one variations on an_ original 
orchestra and_ pianoforte, 
heard in Brooklyn for the first time. 
Aided greatly by Mr. Schelling’s own 
masterful playing, the new composition 
bore a treasure of choicest workmanship 
and was a contribution to the musical 
season of surpassing merit. 

Because of the iilness of Dr. Muck, 
Ernest Schmidt, assistant conductor, 
held the baton, and it may be said that 
the splendid ensemble apparently suf- 
fered not. Haydn’s Symphony in E 
Flat Major (B. and H. No. 1), “Death 
and Transfiguration,” by Strauss, and 
Enesco’s “Rhapsodie Romaine,” in A 
Major, Op. 11, No. 1, combined to fur- 
nish a program of more than the usual 
fascination for the army of subscribers. 

i. <. F. 


BETTY LEE Ar ATLANTA 


Charming Singer of Folk Songs Pleases 
Georgia Society 


Betty Lee, the piquant dancer, and 
Cleland Bacon, dancer, appeared at At- 
lanta, Ga., on Wednesday evening, Dec. 
29, at th dinner dance of the Druid Hills 
Golf Club, one of the brilliant social 
affairs of the Georgia holiday season. 
Miss Lee was accorded enthusiastic ap- 
plause in her singing of a group of old 
French ballads, followed by Southern 
folk songs, to which her winsome person- 
ality lent added charm. 

Miss Lee was heard last month in 
three concerts at the Vanderbilt, two 
Sunday concerts and the Army and 
Navy dinner. On Thursday, Jan. 13, she 
opened the Della Robbia room at the 
Vanderbilt, where she will have charge 
of the musical programs each Thursday 
and Saturday night. Miss Bacon is as- 
sisting artist, and Ethel Brown is accom- 
panist. 


Recital of Christmas Music by Columbus 
(Ohio) Organist 

CoLUMBUS, OHIO, Jan. 8.—The annual 
recital of Christmas music by Mrs. Wil- 
bur Thoburn Mills, organist, assisted by 
the quartet and choir of Broad Street 
Methodist Church, was a pleasing event 
that took place at the church on Sunday 
afternoon, Jan. 2. Faulkes’ Rhapsodie 
on an ancient Christmas Carol was the 
opening offering by the organist. The 
Gruber-Buck solo and quartet, “O Holy 
Night,” was also beautifully given by 
Mrs. Warner and quartet, with Marie 
Thomas assisting, and Harold McCall 
and quartet were heard in the anthem, 
“While Shepherds Watched Their 
Flocks at Night.” The Dreyschock- 
Lemare Berceuse and a group of Christ- 
mas Chimes and Carols by Frye and 
Karg-Elert completed the program. 


MISS CASLOVA WITH 
ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY 


Violinist Admired Soloist in Zach 
Program—Soprano in “Pop”? 
Concert 


» 


St. Louis, Jan. 8.—St. Louisians paid 
homage to a young woman who has done 
much to put the name of this great city 
before the music-loving public of the 
country, when Marie Caslova, the young 
violinist, appeared yesterday afternoon 
with the Symphony Orchestra. Miss 
Caslova more than fulfilled the expecta- 
tions of a very good-sized matinée audi- 
ence. She played the D’Ambrosio Con- 
certo for Violin in B Minor, and, with 
the admirable accompaniment of Mr. 
Zach, had a splendid opportunity to dis- 
play her excellent talent and tone quality. 
She played in a way to command the 
highest admiration, and those who had 
heard her with the orchestra two years 
ago were quick to perceive increased 
beauties of tone quality and production. 
She added the “Havanaise” by Saint- 
Saeéns. 

Mr. Zach’s selection for the orchestra 
was the Cesar Franck Symphony in D 
Minor, which he played finely. The first 
movement was marred by the constant 
thumping of the radiators in the Odeon, 
and this in a way distracted the men. 
The program contained a novelty in the 
form of a rhapsody, “Italia,” by Casella, 
who demonstrated his ability to combine 
the various noise-making instruments of 
the orchestra in strange harmonies. The 
work was pleasing, on the whole. Signor 
Casella has taken most of his themes 
from Italian folk songs. 

Agnes Scott Longan, soprano, was the 
soloist at the “Pop” concert last Sunday 
afternoon, and the “S. R. O.” sign was 
hung in front of the box office. Miss 
Longan is the daughter of Judge George 
I’, Longan of Sedalia, Mo. She studied a 
number of years in Paris, and since re- 
turning to her native land has attained 
a wide popularity throughout the Middle 
West and South. She sang ‘Un bel di” 
from “Butterfly” and a group of very 
modern songs with piano accompaniment. 
The orchestral part of the program was 
intensely interesting, and Mr. Zach gave 
almost as many encores as there were 
numbers on the program. 

Manager Gaines of the Symphony Or- 
chestra has just returned from Texas, 
where he has completed arrangements 
for engagements of the orchestra in a 
tour which will take place the last of 
ebruary. The services of the orchestra 
have already been engaged for the San 
Antonio Music Festival to be given on 
Feb. 15, 16 and 17, in connection with 
the chorus of about 300 voices, now being 
trained by H. W. B. Barnes of San 
Antonio. “The Messiah” and “Elijah” 
will be given under the direction of Mr. 
Barnes, and there will be three orchestral 
concerts under Mr. Zach’s guiding hand. 
Other cities where Mr. Gaines expects 
the orchestra to appear are Dallas, Sher- 
man and Paris, Texas, and_ possibly 
Sedalia or Springfield, Mo. 

HERBERT W. Cost. 
3oris Hambourg, the distinguished 
Russian ’cellist, will make his reappear- 
ance in New York at the first concert 
of the Nylic Choral Society, Bruno Huhn, 
conductor, on Thursday, Jan. 27, at 
ALolian Hall. 





Felyne Verbist, a Belgian premiere 
danseuse, has arrived in New York, com- 
ing here direct from Buenos Aires, where 
her appearances are said to have been 
highly successful. 
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SCHELLING’S CLEVER VARIATIONS HEARD 


Fanciful and Picturesque Work 
Introduced to New York by 
Boston Symphony 


The Boston Symphony brought Ernest 
Schelling’s new “Impressions from an 
Artist’s Life in form of Variations on an 
original theme for Orchestra and Piano” 
to New York on Thursday evening of last 
week. It had given them a baptismal 
performance in Boston a week or so 
earlier with fairly successful results. 
The composer played the piano obbligato 
which decorates most of the variations 
and at the conclusion of the work was 


warmly applauded. 

However, it cannot be urged that the 
composition created the profoundest sort 
of impression. Mr. Schelling has writ- 
ten with cleverness, ingenuity, frequent 
picturesqueness of fancy and adroitness 
of expression, but without any genuinely 
inspirational impulse. As a whole the 
work fails to reach the level attained 
in the composer’s fine “Fantastic Suite” 
of some years back. What he has he.e 
essayed suggests in aim and method the 
“Enigma” Variations of Elgar. Like the 
Englishman Mr. Schelling utilizes a basic 
theme (in itself of no signal value or 
beauty) in a multiplicity of transforma- 
tions to delineate according to his notion 
certain individuals, certain localities and 
events. 

The nineteen variations (of which some 
were omitted last week) are affixed with 
initials—some readily recognizable, some 
not—or other descriptive insignia. One 
is B. S. O., which is sufficiently self-evi- 
dent: another K. M. (Karl Muck), A. P. 
(Anna Pavlowa), Fr. Kr., “Flonzaley,” 
I. J. P., “In memory of H. Pfitzner” (who 
is still alive and to all indications well), 
“August, 1914,” “Wartburg, 1915” and 
so on. 


The fundamental theme is scarcely 
recognizable in its divers guises, but in 
themselves many of the variations show 
much resourcefulness and at times mu- 
sical charm or force. The best are the 
“Habanera Aragonese” typifying Pav- 
lowa; the Polish number consorted 
with Paderewski; “Erin,” with its buoy- 
ant Irish dance rhythms; the portrayal 
of Kreisler (but why depict the monarch 
of violinists with a viola solo?) ; the so- 
norous Lutheran chorale of the “Wart- 
burg”; and especially “August, 1914”— 
the meaning of the date is clear enough— 
with its sinister climbing figures, its dis- 
sonant fanfares and its awesome “Dies 
Irae” blared out by portentous trumpets 
and trombones. The orchestration has 
brilliant touches of color. There are 
many effective solo passages and the 
piano does bold embroideries and figura- 
tions when it speaks. 

The work was brilliantly played, even 
though Mr. Longy “blew up” on his oboe 
solo in the variation wherewith Mr. 
Schelling has honored him (it is marked 
G. L.). Mr. Schelling performed the 
sparkling piano part with a great dash. 

The rest of the program offered the 
“Pastoral Symphony” and Dukas’s now 
old-fashioned “Sorcerer’s Apprentice.” 
Beethoven’s symphony received a conven- 
tional reading and Dr. Muck dragged the 
“Brook” movement sleepily—a fact which 
emphasized some very ragged orchestral 
playing in this section. Vincent d’Indy’s 
remark that “conductors usually destroy 
the alert poetry of this andante by tak- 
ing it too slowly” applied very literally 
last week. H. F. P. 


Other comments on Mr. Schelling’s 


Variations: 


The variations, rather too many for a single 
series, leave, as they doubtless were intended 
to leave, a kaleidoscopic impression, in which 
there is diversely pleasurable stimulation.— 
The Times. 


The individual parts are naturally not of 
equal value, yet the work as a whole is really 


original in plan and development.—Staats- 
Zeitung. 

Mr. Schelling as a delineative composer 
reached his highest level in the variation 
entitled “August, 1914.” There were grim 
realism and a fine musical insight in his em- 
ployment of the martial rhythm and the 
screaming of harsh trumpet tones, the dull 
beat of drums and the mutter of war’s threats 


throughout the orchestra. It was a good 


piece of writing. —The Sun. 


There were twenty variations in all, and 
eighteen were played. Some of them were in- 
teresting and some were not. Nearly all had 
rhythmic variety and charm.—The Herald. 


The musical results throughout were tech- 
nically interesting ; while now and then, as in 
one variation which recalled Debussy and in 
another, marked “Lagoon, N, C.,” they had 
charming color.—The American. 


The most brilliant orchestral work ever 
eomposed by an American; * * * Ameri- 
can music has been enriched by a masterwork. 
—The Evening Post. 


Rachmaninoff’s ‘‘ Isle 
of the Dead’’ Revived 


Brahms’s Third Symphony and Rach- 
maninoff’s “Isle of the Dead” were the 
affairs of importance at the Saturday 
matinée, with Enesco’s A Major “Rou- 
manian Rhapsody” and Berlioz’s “Car- 
naval Romain” Overture as the levities 
of the occasion. Aside from the Second 
Symphony, Brahms wrote nothing greater 
than this one in F, though it has not of 
late years been vouchsafed as many hear- 
ings as it ought to have had. Dr. Muck’s 
men played it beautifully, on the whole— 
so well, indeed, that we shall not cavil 
for the present over the conductor’s 
failure to give the second division quite 
the degree of movement that it ought to 
have, or chide the players for certain 
slips and some false entrances in the 
violin section. 

Rachmaninoff’s sombre tone poem has 
not been performed here in about six 
years—that is to say, since the composer 
himself conducted it. In this age of 
grace, one rather dreads renewing ac- 
quaintance with compositions that 
gripped one a few years earlier. The 
music of the past ten or fifteen years 
has a disheartening way of growing old 
over a season or two and rather cynically 


mocking the enthusiasm it engendered 
some short time before. Would the “Is|, 
of the Dead” have turned to impotence 
and desolation? Or is it still significant’ 

It is. The work suffers from faults, n, 
doubt, but the darksome grandeur, th; 
tragic nobility and tragic terror of thi 
gaunt conception. continue to engross th: 
imagination and compel awesome respect 
No matter if Rachmaninoff leans now 
and then on the Strauss of “Death and 
Transfiguration ;” the “Isle of the Dead’ 
is a strong and individual performanc: 
with a touch of the human element in j: 
sufficient to counteract what seems for : 
while a forbidding impersonality. 

But the work is too extended, it 
salient matter insufficiently concentrated 
Too much time is spent in preparation fo, 
crucial happenings, and too much insist 
ence on these weakens their eloquence 
The repetition of climaxes amounts t 
redundancy. Reshaped and condensed 
the “Isle of the Dead” would gain ji 
symmetry and stand a better chance o' 
life than otherwise. 

It was finely performed, as were als 
the overlengthy Enesco number and th. 
Berlioz overture. H. F. P. 





Beatrice Harrison and De Stefano in 


Joint Recital 


Beatrice Harrison, the ‘cellist, and 
Salvatore de Stefano, the harpist, wer 
heard in a joint recital recently before 
the Westchester Woman’s Club in Mount 
Vernon. Each played groups of varied 
numbers, and for the finale united in a 
Handel sonata for both instruments. 





Won’t Miss a Number 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


Inclosed find money order. Enter m) 
name on your subscription list. I have 
long been an eager reader of your paper, 
but used to buy it, from time to time 
from the local dealer. Now I wish to 
become a subscriber, as I don’t want to 
miss a number. 

(Miss) MAy CARLEy. 

Kansas State Agricultural College, 

Manhattan, Kan., Jan. 4, 1916. 
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‘Master Guitarist’’ to 
Play for New York 








E must admit that every master of 
his art is entitled to a respectful 
earing. This does not imply, however, 
hat we need necessarily be interested in 
he master’s particular form of art, or 
hat we are eager to be numbered among 
hose who are called upon to appreciate 
what he has to offer. For example, you 
nake every effort to attend a Kreisler 
ecital, but might you not have to be per- 
suaded to listen to a Spanish guitarist, 
ven though sensational reports of his 
playing had preceded him? The answer 
s obvious, but in the case of Miguel 
Llobet you might have cause for regret 
f you did not yield to persuasion. 
Senor Llobet, who made the trip to 


America with Granados, the composer of 
“Goyescas,” the Spanish opera which is 
to be performed shortly at the Metro- 
politan, told a Mus‘caAL AMERICA inter- 
viewer of his early life and of his success 
with the guitar. He did not find it neces- 
sary to apologize for his choice of the 
vuitar as his instrument, for in Spain 
the guitar is recognized and loved by 
everyone, especially when it is played 
is M. Llobet plays it. 


Began as a Painter 


“T began my work in the art world as 
a painter,” he said. “I had an exhibition 
of my paintings in Spain, but I was not 
destined to continue in this field, for 
my childhood longing to play the guitar 
was stronger in me. My love for the 
guitar dates from the time that I re- 
ceived a guitar as a gift when I was 
very young. At this time I heard Tar- 
rega, who was considered the greatest 
guitarist in the world, and his playing 
was a revelation to me. I began to study 
seriously with Tarrega, and to him I owe 
whatever success I have attained. I 
played at the court in Spain, in France 
and South America and I had planned 
a tour through Germany when the war 
broke out and spoiled everything. Fate 
directed my steps to America, where I 
hope I shall be as fortunate as in 
Europe.” 

A quaint story is told of M. Llobet, who 
is too modest to repeat it himself. It 
seems that a poor spinster in Spain, a 
good soul, but not blessed with a super- 
abundance of beauty, was unfortunate 
enough to hurt her finger, so that she 
could not continue teaching the guitar. 
Mr. Llobet kindly substituted for her and 
took charge of her pupils for six weeks, 
turning over the money earned to her. 
During all that time Mr. Llobet did not 
play a single note when he was requested 
to do so by the pupils, for he feared 
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that if they heard him play, the chances 
of their returning to the spinster would 
be very slim. 

It is interesting to note that Senor 
Llobet has been most successful with 


cities of South America, and that he could 
command fabulous prices for his play- 
ing. The present writer was interested 
in reading comments of the leading 
musical critics in Germany, all of whom 
are unanimous in according him the posi- 
tion that is given to an artist on the 
“recognized” instruments. 


Classic and Modern Works Given 

M. Llobet plays Bach, Chopin, Men- 
delssohn and almost all of the classical 
compositions arranged for the guitar by 
Tarrega, his teacher, and he is also per- 





Miguel Llobet, Spanish Guitarist, Who Will Add Novelty to New York’s Concert 
Season 


people who hate the guitar as an instru- 
ment. They have often come to his con- 
certs with a tolerant attitude, and have 
left, thrilled and converted. He has won 
the admiration of such musicians of De- 
bussy, Ravel, Vincent D’Indy, Raoul, 
Pugno, Dukas and Granados, all of who:n 
are his friends, and all of whom have ex- 
pressed their desire to write for him. 
It is almost incredible that hundreds of 
people were turned away from his con- 
certs in Paris, Munich, and the large 


fectly at home among the moderns, 
Granados, Albeniz, Debussy and others. 
He employs none of the tricks frequently 
associated with guitar playing, and is 
judged solely upon his merits as a seri- 
ous musician and artistic interpreter. 
The question arises: if France, Germany 
and South America have been educated 
to guitar recitals, why not progressive 
America? M. Llobet’s first recital in 
New York will throw more light on the 
matter. mB. B. 





WITEK PLAYS JOACHIM’S 
HUNGARIAN CONCERTO 


Concertmaster of Boston Symphony in 
Unusual Program at Von Ende 
School 


At the Von Ende School of Music on 
Saturday evening, Jan. 8, a violin-piano 
recital of unusual interest was given 
by Anton Witek, concertmaster of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, and Vita 
Witek, the pianist. The novelty of the 
recital, from a musician’s standpoint, 
was the performance of Joachim’s 
“Hungarian” Concerto, originally writ- 
ten for violin and orchestra, and to be 
played by the Boston Symphony next 
month with Mr. Witek as the soloist. 
The concerto is known to students of vio- 
lin literature, but few have attempted to 
play it in its entirety, never in public 
at any rate, for only a virtuoso of 
Joachim’s caliber can hope to meet the 
exacting demand that it makes upon the 
violinist’s technical resources. Mr. 
Witek is to be congratulated for sum- 
moning the courage to revive the con- 
certo and for giving a performance of 
it that does it full justice. 

The Introduction to the Allegro, on 
this occasion played upon the piano by 
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Keene, N. H., and Fitchburg, Mass. 
February with Syracuse Liederkranz; soloist in 
Schumann’s “Ruth” with Chicago Apollo Club in 


Aeolian Bldg. 


Mme. Witek, sounds the syncopated 
theme of the Hungarian national dance, 
the czardas, taken up by the violin 
with tremendously difficult variations 
that employ florid passages of arpeggia- 
tura, harmonics, double stops and trills, 
and a bewildering cadenza, brilliantly 
played by Mr. Witek. The Romanza, 
like the Hungarian folk-song, makes its 
appeal straight to the heart by its 
plaintive strain. The Finale Alla Zin- 
gara is a whirlwind of fiery Gypsy 
themes. Mr. Witek was accorded an ova- 
tion after this veritable tour de force of 
violin playing. 

The other numbers on the program 
were Beethoven’s C Minor Sonata for 
piano and violin, and Alkan’s difficult 
“Le Festin d’Esope,” splendidly per- 
formed by Mme. Witek. Leo Ornstein 
would revel in a composition of this kind. 
Mme. Witek responded to applause by 
playing Louis Gottschalk’s seldom-heard 
“Tremolo.” The concert was a genuine 
musical treat. H. B. 


Ashley Ropps Heard in Two New Year’s 
Concerts in Brooklyn 

Ashley Ropps, the versatile baritone, 
was put to a severe test on New Year’s 
afternoon, when he appeared as the prin- 
cipal soloist on a double program at the 
Central Branch Y. M. C. A., Brooklyn. 
The principal feature of the New Year’s 
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“open house” was found in the Audi- 
torium concerts from two until four and 
from four until six o’clock. Mr. Ropps 
was the alternate artist in both divisions 
and so splendidly did he deliver his large 
number of songs and arias, that special 
request was sent him by the management 
for extras. Another extremely talented 
artist who shared a part of the same 
program was Mlle. Lucile Collette, the 
young French violinist. Her auditors 
were quick to recognize her splendid 
artistry. 


“AIDA” IN BROOKLYN 


Heads Notable Cast and 


Bavagnoli Wins Approval 

Another feather in the cap of Con- 
ductor Bavagnoli was the performance 
of Verdi’s “Aida” at the Brooklyn Acad- 
emy of Music on Jan. 4 by the Metropol- 
itan Opera Company. Heard by an au- 
dience which filled every seat and crowd- 
ed the rear of the house in lines eight 
deep, this favorite opera awoke custom- 
ary enthusiasm and was given a per- 
formance of great merit. Pasquale Amato, 
because of a cold, could not appear as 
Amonasro, but Riccardo Tegani did 
capitally in the réle. Caruso, as the 
chief attraction, sang as beautifully and 
sympathetically, it seemed, as he was 
capable of, and beamed upon his ad- 
mirers in numerous curtain calls. 

Mme. Marie Rappold, in the presence 
of an audience that has long been famil- 
iar with her powers, on this occasion 
virtually surpassed herself. The purity 
and flexibility of her voice are coming 
more and more to be appreciated and her 
delivery of the music of Aida was worthy 
of warm praise. As Amneris, Margarete 
Ober contributed a forceful impersona- 
tion. Her rich, colorful voice is a fine 
vehicle for the exacting music. Henri 
Scott and Giulio Rossi, as Ramfis and 
the King respectively, were noteworthy. 
Lenora Sparkes was the Priestess. 


G G. F. 


Caruso 


A Splendid Paper 

To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 

Inclosed please find check for another 
year’s subscription. I find it impossible 
to get along in the musical world with- 
out your splendid paper. 

Respectfully, 

(Miss) HELEN SHEPARD MACPHERSON. 

Canton, Mass., Jan. 6, 1916. 
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Richard Aldrich in 
THE NEW YORK TIMES 


“THe produced a tone of 
poignant beauty and ex 
pressiveness. TIlis ac 
complishment in the 
technic of the instrument 
is thorough, his fingers 
are accurate, his bowing 
firm and elastic.” 
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WHAT SHOULD YOUNG ARTISTS 
CHARGE FOR THEIR CONCERTS ? 





Troublesome Question 





Should the Public Be Asked to Pay the Same Price to Hear 
an Inexperienced Performer As for a Paderewski or 
Kreisler Recital? — Louis Mudgett of Boston Discusses a 








OSTON, Jan. 8.—Louis Mudgett, the 
concert manager, of Symphony Hall, 
was asked by MUSICAL AMERICA’S repre- 
sentative his opinion in regard to the 
prices which young artists should charge 
for their concerts. Mr. Mudgett said: 
“There are several difficulties about the 
adjustment of prices for performances by 
artists with reputations to make. I ad- 
mit that it is reasonable to ask why a 
young artist, inexperienced and compara- 
tively undeveloped, perhaps, should ask 
the same price of admission as is asked 
by Bauer or Gabrilowitsch or Kreisler or 
Paderewski. 

“Physicians who are young and un- 
known do not make the charges for their 
services that are made by famous spe- 
cialists. Lawyers usually commence by 
asking modest fees, and the same thing 
holds true in practically all professions, 
however dignified or unmercenary their 
character. But there must be taken into 
consideration the attitude of the public 
toward art and artists. 

“Suppose an artist, wholly unknown. 
gives a recital for the sake of obtaining 
intelligent criticism and experience in 
playing before an audience. It is a sad 
fact that if his manager sent out com- 
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Music After the 
Great War 

and Other 
Studies 


By CARL VAN VECHTEN 
Cloth Music After the Great War. 
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plimentary tickets labelled fifty cents, the 
people who received the tickets would in 
nine cases out of ten not take the trouble 
to go to the concert at all. Then, too, the 
financial issue, in these early recitals, 
often boils itself down to the question of 
how many friends and patrons the artist 
can sell tickets to. Those to whom he 
can sell tickets will in most cases take 
a certain number of seats regardless of 
a dollar’s difference in the price. If he 
sells a pair of tickets at $1.50, does he 
not benefit far more than if he had to 
sell the same pair at 50 cents apiece? 

“Another question: St#ppose a young 
artist says to the public, “fam beginning. 
I will sell you tickets fors25 or 50 cents 
until I have proved mysek, and you have 
decided whether you wish to come again 
and hear me.’ That may’seem a fair of- 
fer on the face of it, but if I advertise an 
artist and inform that public that his 
tickets will cost 50 cents, am I not 
tacitly admitting that I doubt if he is 
worth more than 50 cents to hear, thus 
casting a shadow in advance on his repu- 
tation? 

“How shall the scale of prices be ad- 
justed? When shall the prices be ad- 
vanced, and by what measurement? If 
an unknown young artist plays for half 
a dollar a seat this week and gets ex- 
cellent reviews, shall he charge twice as 
much at his second recital a month 
later? Suppose—and this has frequently 
occurred in the musical world—that a 
young man of sixteen comes before the 
public with an unusually complete equip- 
ment as virtuoso and in the same season 
another individual in his twenty-fifth 
year arrives and wants the public to 
come and hear him. Shall he ask only 
50 cents while his junior receives $1.50 
to $2 for his best seats? Shall the 
younger man be deprived of the just re- 
wards of his talent and industry or 
shall the older man admit inferiority at 
the start by charging a lower price than 
his more gifted colleague? In that case 
will the older man ever be in a position 
to do business with the public? 

“On the whole, I am inclined to think 
that a certain standard of prices must be 
maintained by the artist, and the public 
must come or stay away, as it chooses. 
Whatever the public wants, as a matter 
of fact, it will willingly pay for. I do 
think, however, that an advantage would 
be a larger number of cheap seats than 
are usually provided by newcomers, ad- 
mitting that it is best for artist and pub- 
lic that certain maximum prices should 
be maintained.” O. D. 


POPULAR SOLOISTS HEARD 
WITH BEETHOVEN SOCIETY 


Julia Heinrich and William Simmons in 
Choral Program—Farewell of Mr. 
Stephens as Conductor 





Percy Rector Stephens made his final 
appearance as conductor of the Bee- 
thoven Society’s chorus in the concert at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, on Jan. 
6, in which the soloists were Julia Hein- 
rich, soprano, and William Simmons, 
baritone. 

Mr. Stephens, who had placed his res- 
ignation before the directors some time 
previously, has performed a _ distinct 
service to the Beethoven Society in tak- 
ing the raw material of a new chorus 
and so welding it together that it is a 
well-rounded product which is handed 
over to Mr. Stephens’s successor. On 
this evening the chorus did its best work 
in the “Song of the Volga Bargemen,” 
Josephine Sherwood’s “Fairy Lullaby,” 
“A Milk Toast,” by H. Reginald Spier, 
and “Ashes of Roses,” by R. Huntington 
Woodman. The chorus sang from manu- 
script the “Page’s Road Song,” dedicated 
to the society by its accompanist, Harold 
Osborn Smith. The effect of this num- 
ber would have been enhanced if it had 
not been placed between two numbers 
which were in much the same mood as 
the new work. 

Miss Heinrich (whose father, Max 
Heinrich, sat in the box of the president, 


Mrs. James Daniel Mortimer), made an 
excellent impression, and among those 
who congratulated her was Evan Wil- 
liams, the noted tenor. Her gifts of voice 
and interpretation were set forth in the 
“Pleurez, mes yeux” aria from “Le 
Cid” and a set of lieder. Her effect 
would have been even greater had she 
included a song or two in English in her 
group instead of holding it for an en- 
core. Mr. Simmons evoked the warm 
admiration that is his custom, not only 
by his resonant voice and his skill in 
using it, but by his clear enunciation. 
He added Frank La Forge’s “To a Mes- 
senger” to his group in English. In the 
society’s singing of a chorus from the 
Dubois “Paradise Lost” the incidental 
solo was sung by Mrs. Charles D. Lith- 
gow. K. S. C. 


NOTED ARTISTS APPEAR 
IN KRONBERG MUSICALE 


Kathleen Parlow, Marie Sundelius, Ger- 
maine Schnitzer and Albert Jan- 
polski in Boston Program 








Boston, Jan. 4.—The sixth of the se- 
ries of Monday morning musicales, un- 
der the direction of S. Kronberg, was 
given in the ballroom of the Copley Plaza 
Hotel yesterday, the program being one 
of the most interesting of the series. The 
artists were Marie Sundelius, soprano; 
Germaine Schnitzer, pianist; Kathleen 
Parlow, violinist, and Albert Janpolski, 
baritone. 

Mme. Schnitzer played the Prelude, Op. 
104, No. 1, Mendelssohn; Etude, Op. 25, 
No. 2, Chopin; “Military March,” Schu- 
bert-Tausig; and Arabesques on “The 
Blue Danube Waltz,” Strauss-Schulz-Ev- 
ler. Miss Parlow played the Air, Gold- 
mark; “Variations on a Theme of Co- 
relli,” Tartini-Kreisler; Nocturne, Cho- 
pin, and Polonaise, Wieniawski. Mme. 
Sundelius sang the “Depuis le jour” 
from “Louise,” and these Swedish songs: 
“Maj,” “Titania,” Petterson-Barger, and 
“Tak for Ditt Rad,” Grieg. Mr. Jan- 
polski sang Russian folk-songs and 
“Steppes” by Gretchaninoff. 


Mme. Schnitzer is an artist not new to 
Boston; she plays with brilliant tech 
nique and well-defined, elastic rhythm 
and a high degree of interpretativ: 
ability. 

Miss Parlow is always an interestiny 
violinist. She plays with a flawless tech 
nique and beauty of tone. One seldon 
hears more delightful delicacy of intona 
tion and phrasing, particularly in Schu 
bert’s “Moment Musical,” which Mis 
Parlow played for an encore. 

Mme. Sundelius, a singer of rar 
charm, sang on this occasion with ex 
quisite beauty of tone. Her aria wa 
imbued with emotional warmth and he: 
pianissimo tones were crystal-pure. He, 
Swedish songs were sung in her own in 
imitable and delightful way. 

Mr. Janpolski is distinctly a bariton 
with a manly and interesting voice. Hi 
choice of songs was admirably made. 

R. A. S. 





FOR DR. AND MRS. MUCK 





A Supper in Their Honor Given by M; 
and Mrs. Irion 


Mr. and Mrs. Herman Irion (Mr 
Irion being known in the profession: 
world as Mme. Yolanda Mérd, the pian 
ist) gave a supper party at their hom: 
at Euclid Hall in honor of Dr. Ka) 
Muck, the conductor of the Boston Sym 
phony Orchestra, and Mrs. Muck, o: 
Thursday evening, Jan. 6, after the con 
cert at Carnegie Hall, New York. 

Among the guests were Mr. and Mr 
Josef Stransky, Mr. and Mrs. Fred T 
Steinway, Mme. Melanie Kurt, Mr. and 
Mrs. Efrem Zimbalist (Alma Gluck), M: 
and Mrs. Rud. Gaertner, Mme. Juli 
Culp, Mme. Clara Gabrilowitsch, Mrs 
Samuel Untermeyer, Robert E. Dowling 
Alexander Steinert, Dr. H. A. Cassebe: 
and Paul Strauss. 





C. Alfonso Zelaya, pianist, who is ap 
pearing at the Strand Theater, is th 
son of an exiled former President of 
Nicaragua and is married to a grand 
daughter of Robert E. Lee. 
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AMERICA’S “ENVOY EXTRAORDINARY 
TO THE KINGDOM OF VIOLINISTS” 





and Personality 





Why Eddy Brown May Be Expected to Repeat in His Own 
Country the Remarkable Successes He Has Earned Abroad 
—An Intimate View of His Peculiar and Exceptional Gifts 


By VICTOR KUZDO 








O give a description of the playing of 

a great violinist is about as difficult 

a problem as to present a picture of some 
subtle and mysterious power; such as, for 
instance, electricity or magnetism. The 
sensations created by these powers are 
almost akin to those produced by the 
playing of a master of the violin. We 
are thrilled; we are exhilarated; our 
blood is sizzling; our brain is afire. We 
are transported into an abnormal! state of 
mind; we are transferred into a new 


realm. 

For an emotional person, it is a rather 
exhaustive pleasure to be thus stirred. 
Yet of what avail, of what use, of what 
object, would the art of violin playing 
be, if it failed to juggle with our heart 
strings, or was unable to awaken some 
hidden passion, lurking in the depths of 
our soul? 

Give me the man who draws a tear 
from my eyes with each stroke of his 
bow; give me the violinist whose dash and 
fire fill me with delirious joy; give me 
the artist who will make me forget the 
world in which I live and help me to soar 
to a heaven which is designated by poets 
as the “Seventh.” Such a man is my 
man, your man, everybody’s man! 

If you have listened to Eddy Brown 
once, you will agree with me that he is an 
Envoy Extraordinary to the kingdom of 
violinists. He has a special message 
which he delivers in his individual and in- 
imitable way to the ardent lovers of the 
violin. It is about five years since I first 
met this wizard of the bow. I had just 
finished my lesson with my master— 
Leopold Auer—when there entered a 
robust-looking, round-cheeked youth of 
about fifteen, with an abundance of 
bushy brown hair, and of restless de- 
meanor. He was accompanied by his 
parents. While Eddy Brown was bowing 
himself into the presence of the master, 
I was bowing myself out. However, not 
without an introduction to the Brown 
family. 

The First Hearing 


As I started to descend the stairway I 
heard a rich sonorous tone of fascinating 
beauty. I stopped and sat on the steps 
to listen. After some preliminary tuning 
and adjusting, those rich tones rang out 
once more, but this time they sounded 
more like thunderous outbursts of pas- 
sion; yet the ravishing quality was ever 
present. I promptly discovered that the 
Brahms Concerto was the boy’s affinity. 
It was simply stunning the way he 
dashed off the cumbersome work. When 
he finished I was somewhat dazed and 
staggered to the street into what I ex- 
pected to be fresh air, but found a murky 
and foggy atmosphere. It was real Lon- 
don weather, and how could it be other- 
wise when all this happened in London. 

I did not see the lad again for a year. 
The next time we met was at Loschwitz 
(near Dresden), where our master “held 
court.” During the intervening months 
I heard and read a good deal about his 
successes in England and on the Conti- 
nent. I was glad to get a glimpse of him 
at closer range. We became well ac- 
quainted and saw a good deal of each 
other. In the fall we were again sepa- 
rated, not to meet until the following 


summer, when our beloved master, Leo- 
pold Auer, once more transferred his 
activities from Petrograd to Loschwitz. 

This time we became quite intimate. 
In my daily association with Eddy 
Brown, I had a fine opportunity to ob- 
serve and study his art and his person- 
ality. I found him a very ambitious, 
studious and modest youth of manly bear- 
ing. His daily routine of work and 
recreation was mapped out systematically 
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Eddy Brown, the American Violinist, 
Who Is Soon to Begin His First Tour 
of His Native Country 


and adhered to religiously. Immediately 
after breakfast he would start with scales 
and finger exercises; then followed pas- 
sages from the various concertos, to- 
gether with some new compositions. The 
first interruption would come with the 
announcement that dinner was served. A 
short siesta follows his noon meal, and 
once more he would tune up his violin to 
review some of his solos. Then came 
some work in connection with his har- 
mony and counterpoint, and perhaps a 
little practice on the piano. Now he 
would just about be ready to indulge in a 
walk in the woods, or engage in a game 
of lawn-tennis, of which he is very fond. 
Early in the evening, after a light sup- 
per, he either reads some historical or 
scientific book, or else plays over his fa- 
vorite violin pieces, with accompaniment 
of the piano. Previous to retiring he 
always takes a stroll. He is a hearty 
eater, and has a very sweet tooth. 


Studies with Hubay and Auer 


German and French Eddy Brown ac- 
quired with comparative facility, and he 
even speaks that horribly difficult lan- 
guage of the Magyars. In his early boy- 
hood his parents took him to Europe for 
the purpose of study, and placed him in 
care of Hubay, at Buda-Pesth, with 
whom he spent several years. After leav- 
ing Hubay he concertized extensively, and 
during his English tour met Leopold 
Auer. This master was so charmed with 
the boy’s genius that he undertook to 
develop his marvelous gifts further. 
Master Brown accompanied Auer to 
Russia, and spent an entire year with 
him, perfecting his already extraordin- 
ary playing. 

After Auer’s finishing touches he be- 
gan his tours, which culminated in a 


series of triumphs. He has given many 
recitals in Berlin to sold-out houses— 
mind you this in Berlin—and has ap- 
peared as soloist with all the prominent 
orchestral organizations of the Continent, 
including the Nikisch concerts. He is 
just as satisfactory in playing a Bach or 
Brahms Sonata as he is in the perform- 
ance of such widely different works as 
the Beethoven or Tschaikowsky Con- 
certos. He plays Sarasate, Vieuxtemps, 
Wieniawski with equal skill, and his 
Paganini playing is phenomenal. Dainty 
tidbits he performs with fascinating 
grace and delicacy. His technique knows 
no limitations, his musicianship is of 
superior order, his bowing is that of a 
wizard, while his large tone is of a most 
ingratiating quality. His temperament 
is cyclonic, yet his bearing is always re- 
poseful. 

Eddy Brown is extremely fond of 
tramping and loves to make excursions on 
the water or foot-tours in the mountains. 
His one great hobby is the personality of 
Napoleon. Everything touching upon the 
great Corsican he devours with avidity. 
He has a large picture of him in his 
studio. It was painted by a friend after 
a chromo. Of course, it could not be a 
good picture under the circumstances, yet 
Eddy Brown contemplates it with pro- 
found admiration just because it repre- 
sents his idol of the world’s history. 

In company, the boy is inclined to be 
taciturn, but he is a most attentive and 
appreciative listener. He often expressed 
to me his longing to see his native land 
again; and no doubt will experience ex- 
traordinary joy in visiting his Western 
home after an absence of about a dozen 
years. When he plays some melancholy 
strain, or any cantabile passage in minor 
key, you fancy him to be of a Slavic 
origin and your supposition will be cor- 
rect, for his mother is a Russian while 
his father is a Galician. His endurance 
is unbelievable. He can play several 
concertos with equal beauty of tone, and 
brilliancy of execution, without showing 
the slightest fatigue. 


A Sensation Expected 


One of the saddest memories, that will 
linger with him all his life, will be the 
invasion and destruction of the unhappy 
and beautiful Belgian city, Liege. A few 
weeks before the outbreak of the war, he 
give his last violin recital of the season 
there. His success was wonderful, and 
he was immediately re-engaged for the 
fall. Fate, however, cancelled the en- 
gagement. 

Eddy Brown’s playing will undoubtedly 
create a sensation in America, despite 
the fact that he is going to face a public 
that has of late years heard and enjoyed 
the work of all the world-renowned vio- 
linists. Eddy Brown has no competitors 
or rivals in my estimation; because his 
art is sui generis. His American appear- 
ances will surely be a replica of his 
described in the Cesarian “Veni, vidi, 
European triumphs, which can briefly be 
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David Sapirstein in Benefit for Jewish 
Relief Fund 


David Sapirstein, the pianist, ap- 
peared recently before an audience of 
about 10,000 persons at the benefit con- 
cert given by the People’s Relief Com- 
mittee in co-operation with the Amer- 
ican Jewish Relief Fund. Mr. Sapir- 
stein is to appear in recital before the 
Harvard Club of New York, under the 
management of the Music League of 


America, on Sunday afternoon, Jan. 25. 





Rose Laurent’s New York Début 


Rose Laurent, a young American so- 
prano, who has studied with William 
S. Brady, the New York vocal teacher, 
will make her début in New York on 
Sunday evening, Feb. 6, at the Harris 
Theater. She will be assisted by Clar- 
ence Adler, the pianist, in a program of 
interesting modern songs. 


BOSTON OPERA CO. 
VISITS WILMINGTON 


Tamaki Miura Charms Her 
Hearers in Title Role of 
‘‘ Madama Butterfly ”’ 


WILMINGTON, DEL., Jan. 3.—Laudatory 
advance notices of Mme. Tamaki Miura 
as a star in the first constellation of 
operatic magnitude were much more than 
borne out by the singer herself as Cio- 
Cio-San in “Madama Butterfly” in Wil- 
mington last Thursday evening. Not only 
did she sing the part well but she en- 
acted it with a vividness of realism that 
was tremendously moving. That the 
audience fully appreciated the spirit of 
the performance as well as the most ex- 
cellent settings provided by the Boston 
Grand Opera Company was evident. Yet 
Miura dominated at all times. 

Riccardo Martin, as Pinkerton, gave 
able and ample support, though not in 
his best voice; while Thomas Chalmers, 
as Sharpless, sang with a fluency and 
acted with an ease which quickly won 
his auditors. Elvira Leveroni, as Suzuki, 
a role readily spoiled in anything but 
thoroughly artistic hands, gained the 
sympathy of all, not alone by her rich, 
mellow tones, but by her high apprecia- 
tion of the histrionic necessities of the 
part. 

Particularly noticeable was the con- 
ducting of Agide Jacchia, who led with 
authority and recognized clearly the limi- 
tations of Mme. Miura’s voice as to vol- 
ume. 

Following the opera Mlle. Pavlowa, 
her associate, Alexandre Volinine and 
their corps de ballet danced “Snow- 
flakes.” Much praise is due for the 
highly effective manner in which the 
number was staged as well as for the 
performance itself. 

Society, with a capital “S,” turned out 
in numbers for this performance, while 
what the English term the “great middle 
class” had moved from the middle gallery 
or balcony to the top. As for the “popu- 
lace,” it was conspicuous by its absence. 
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VIOLINIST SURPRISES OMAHA 


Unheralded, Miss Stillings Is Revealed 
as Artist of High Order 


OMAHA, NEB., Jan. 4.—Not in many a 
day has Omaha had such a stunning mu- 
sical surprise as to-day in the appear- 
ance of Katherine Kemp Stillings, violin- 
ist, in recital before the Tuesday Mu- 
sical Club. As the guest of Frances 
Nash, Miss Stillings has been the re- 
cipient of many social honors, but as an 
artist she came almost unheralded before 
the club, which, with unanimous con- 
sent, voted her an artist of the first 
order. Her tone is wonderfully pure 
and true, with glowing warmth and vi- 
tality and she has temperament which 
pervades everything she does. Mrs. 
Crofoot acted as accompanist, giving 
very fine support. 

We -have had a pleasant revival of 
the ever favorite “Robin Hood,” Ivy 
Scott, Ralph Brainard, Cora Tracy and 
James Stevens, together with uniformly 
excellent assistant singers, giving De 
Koven’s work a fine performance. 


E. L. W. 





Gives Great Pleasure Year After Year 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
Inclosed please find a year’s renewal 
to your most excellent and wonderful 
paper. It gives me greater pleasure 
year after year. 
RUDOLPH LUNDBERG. 
Meridian, Miss., Jan. 3, 1916. 
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STATUS OF THE ORGAN POSTLUDE 


It Should Be Recognized as Integral Part of Divine Worship, 
Says Organist, and Freed From Assaults of Irreverent 


By HERBERT C. PEABODY 
Organist of Christ Church, Fitchburg, Mass. 








HE church service, by custom, is fol- 
z lowed or closed by an organ number 
known as the postlude. The definition of 
the postlude differs; differs among or- 
ganists as well as among clergy and 
congregations, differs because of varied 
conditions which surround the postlude 
and which are customarily beyond the 
control of the organist; differs as good 
or bad tastes differ in any art. 

These various attitudes toward the 
ostlude have their advocates. The post- 
ude exists and is in use. What is it? 
What is its value as an appendage to a 
church service? Is it really an ap- 
pendage? Is it a part of the service or 
is it supposedly a result of the service? 
Is it spontaneous outburst of joy and 
praise as a consequence of an inspiring 
service, or is it simply an “organ selec- 
tion,” an individual stunt, a “piece played 
on the organ,” as prescribed by custom? 
The answers to these questions have 
aroused interest and discussion pro and 
con, but they are questions which have 
yet to be answered conclusively and au- 
thoritatively, the delay in decision is a 
detriment to the church service. 


Varying Views on Postlude 


One might contend that the service 
postlude has no place; therefore, it 
should not exist. Another might plead 
for the postlude, fortissimo, without 
which the gabble of conversation follow- 
ing a service might be construed by the 
over-sensitive as desecration of a noble 
edifice set apart for divine worship. Still 
another might regard the organ postlude 
as a climax, as an exuberance of spirits 
in gratitude and praise, as an expres- 
sion of praise in all dignity and nobility, 
elevating in utterance and in sincerity 
of purpose, the last word in more ways 
than one, and therefore a positive part 
of the service. The organist might re- 
gard the postlude as an opportunity, a 
farewell opportunity, to impress the con- 
gregation with his prowess as a techni- 
cian—in which case organ and organist 
are not mindful of the church service, 
are not participating in a church serv- 
ice. 
Then there is the one who respects the 
postlude as having a genuine place, as 
having opportunity to fasten the service 
in the minds of the congregation, as gov- 
erned in character by that which has 
preceded, as an impressive close to an 
impressive service. But what about that 
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chatter of conversation which springs up 
simultaneously with the close of service 
and which might clash with postludes of 
varied character? By way of reply, the 
inference might be drawn that the serv- 
ice has left no impression and, conse- 
quently, the postlude “butts in” and dis- 
turbs topics of greater interest than 
either service or postlude. 


Should Complete Service 


It is generally the case, in churches 
wherein impressive services are the rule, 
that these services are not followed by a 
buzz of conversation. You, yourself, 
may have attended such a service in some 
unusual church, following which con- 
versation would have constituted a 
shock and a crime, your soul in tune, 
satisfied, satiated. Bear in mind the 
probability that the organist, delicately 
aware that with his postlude he can 
clinch or destroy the impression the serv- 
ice has made upon you, is straining in 
the endeavor to round out that service 
and carry it to the very doors. That 
organist is still “in” the service, his 
postlude devotional, his postlude in tune 
with the service just ended and with the 
reverential silence of the dispersing con- 
gregation. There you have the three ele- 
ments harmonized, molded into a concrete 
unit. There, too, you have the true def- 
inition of the service postlude. 

You may say in reply that in the 
majority of cases conversation at the 
close of services is tolerated; yea, en- 
couraged by the clergy themselves at the 
back of the church, and that the organ- 
ist, in order to be heard and to fulfil his 
contract, must get out his steam roller 
and his thunder with which to drown 
out and cover up, regardless of the 
merits and appropriateness of his num- 
ber. In such reply you take the subject 
beyond the confines of this paper. The 
clergyman, who once rebuked and dis- 
missed a workman discovered wearing 
his hat while engaged in repairing a 
church pew, has taught his congregation 
to respect time and place, to refrain 


‘from conversation following services— 


and his organist is a real organist, the 
postlude respectful and respected. A 
superficial organist could not exist in 
such a church; nor would you expect to 
hear an “organ selection” after a serv- 
ice in such a church. neither would you 
there expect, following an impressive 
service, to hear a postlude consisting of 
noise as its principal ingredient. 


A Specific Example 


On Thanksgiving Day last, a number 
of churches united for a union service. 
The organist, innocently enough, had 
prepared a happy, joyous anthem appro- 
priate to the occasion. The visiting 
clergyman who participated in the serv- 
ice as preacher drew upon the European 
war and its lessons in personal applica- 
tion, in warning that our thanksgiving 
be not at the expense of the sufferings 
of others. Result No. 1, an. impressed 
congregation. Result No. 2, a frantic 
organist. There was nothing to do but 
to wade into his joyous, jubilant anthem 
—but what an exquisite misfit! And, 
to be in accord with the sermon, the final 
hymn had unexpectedly been changed to 
the quiet, pleading, “O God of Love, O 
God of Peace, Make Wars Throughout 
the world to Cease!” Needless to say, 
the prepared, jubilant postlude gave way 
to a more fitting number. Had this or- 
ganist crashed into the atmosphere of 
that service with a postlude of boister- 
ous music, perhaps with the object in 
mind of showing the other congrega- 
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tions represented that he was the very 
only organist in town, he would have 
been proclaimed an infliction, a menace 
to rational society. 

In the vestibule of a large metropol- 
itan church is a prominent sign on which 
is simply the voluminous’ word, 
“Silence!” It is an edifice set apart 
for a specific purpose, a sacred purpose. 
Here there is no postlude! To be sure, 
the organ is played at the close of serv- 
ice, but this number is an integral part 
of and is absorbed by the service, blend- 
ing with other integral parts to form 
an unconscious whole, a sublime unit. 
Would you expect to find here a superior 
being, one who for a wide stipend has 
consented to please the ears of these 
worshippers with his marvelous tech- 
nique? One for whom the church organ 
was expressly built? One who shovels 
music out upon the heads of departing 
worshippers? Quite to the contrary, this 
organist is first a participant in a church 
service and, second, an organist. He is 
equal to his task and is worthy of it, 
playing in all humility, grateful that 
his efforts are worthy such association, 
his music creating atmosphere worthy 
its dweller the service, vitalizing wor- 
ship; his music an offering in worship, 
void of self-emulation and self-interests. 
The strength of his postlude is in its 
reception, not in the wind-chest; and the 
silence among the pews is the receptive 
vehicle by which it is conveyed to the 
minds, not to the ears, of the congre- 
gation. 


DISCUSSES MUSIC TENDENCIES 


Conductor Sprague Addresses Bangor, 
(Me.) Club—Tribute to Mr. Freund 


BANGOR, ME., Jan. 6.—Adelbert W. 
Sprague, conductor of the Bangor Fes- 
tival Chorus, band, ’cellist in the Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and _ teacher, on 
Wednesday afternoon addressed _ the 
Schumann Club, that gave a large audi- 
ence to hear his learned discourse on 
“Current Musical Tendencies” at the 
home of MusicaAL AMERICA’S representa- 
tive. 








Mr. Sprague’s annual address on this 
subject has become one of the permanent 
features in the club calendar and the 
close attention given him throughout his 
address went far to prove the value of 
such a keen, inspiring talk. 

The first of Mr. Sprague’s address was 
devoted to the chief characteristics found 
in the works of modern composers, and 
how these characteristics may be readily 
recognized and understood by the lay- 
man. The remaining time was devoted 
wholly to the American musician, 
teacher and student, and some of the in- 
fluences resulting in the present influx 
of foreign teachers and artists to our 
shores—notable among these influences 
are that new fields have been stimulated 
and opened up; the increased output of 
American publishers to meet the short- 
age in foreign prints—which, he believes, 
will eventually lead to all the classics 
being printed in America; greater effect 
now stimulated in the making of mu- 
sical instruments, and the increased at- 
tention given to musical matters on the 
part of the press. Mr. Sprague again 
referred to the great work being done 
throughout the country by John C. 
Freund, the distinguished editor of Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA, in behalf of the Amer- 
ican composer, teacher and student. 

J. L. B. 





French Music, German Music and the 
Great War 


[Ernest Newman in the Musical Standard] 

French music is still suffering in al! 
sorts of ways from 1870. It is so smal! 
because it is so bent on being exclusively 
French. By its refusal to fertilize itself 
with the great German tradition it delib 
erately cuts itself off from permanent 
spiritual elements in that tradition which 
would give it a wider range and a deepe: 
tradition. The German tradition in its 
turn would be all the better for some 
cross-fertilization from modern France. 
* * * We can only hope that the result 
of the war will not be a perpetuation of 
old racial hatreds and distrusts, but a 
new sense of the emotional solidarity of 
mankind. 
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A LEADER IN NEBRASKA’S MUSIC LIFE 





Pianist At University School Has 
Notable List of Graduate 
Pupils 

INCOLN, NEB., Dec. 24.—“I am a 
firm admirer of MUSICAL AMERICA, 

and a great believer in the propaganda 
being set forth by Mr. Freund,” said 
Mrs. Lura Schuler Smith one afternoon 
this week as we sat talking over affairs 
musical in her hospitable home. Mrs. 
Smith is a leading factor in the musical 
life of this city, being well known 


throughout the community and state as 
a splendid pianist and ensemble player, 
and as a thorough teacher whose work 
is an inspiration to her students. 

Mrs. Smith has been identified with 
Lincoln musical life for eleven years, 
having come to the University School of 
Music from Belmont College, Nashville, 
Tenn., in the fall of 1904, as one of the 
graduate teachers, and in these eleven 
years, by means of her sincere and au- 
thoritative artistry, has gathered to- 
gether a large following of loyal friends 
and students. 

Mrs. Smith is a charming conversa- 
tionalist, and during our visit told of her 
earliest musical memories, and of the 
times when she used to visit her grand- 
parents at Freeport, Ill—the grand- 
mother was a sister of the famed Ira D. 
Sankey—and of hearing Dr. Moody and 
Mr. Sankey, who often visited there, sing 
the famous hymns which carried the 
message to all parts of the world. 

Mrs. Smith was a student at Grinnell 
College, lowa, and a graduate in both 
piano and violin at Oberlin. She sub- 
sequently spent four years in Berlin, as 
a pupil of Stepanoff, Marguerite Mel- 
ville-Liszniewska, and the late Ernest 
Jedliczka, and since returning to Amer- 
ica has spent five summers in study with 
the late Regina Watson. The past sum- 
mer was spent at Portland, Me., as a 
student with Rudolph Ganz. 

Mrs. Smith’s aim is to place the play- 
ing of her pupils upon a sound founda- 
tion, and the pedagogical classes are a 
very special feature of the work of her 
students. She calls them her classes in 
pedagogy, public performance, and musi- 
cal essentials. Here the pupils meet on 
a common plane, play for each other 
and listen to criticisms by the teacher 
and other students. Opportunity is given 
for open discussion. Some of the com- 
positions are repeated at succeeding 
meetings, and Mrs. Smith says that it is 
interesting to watch the pupils grow. 
All criticisms are expected to be made in 
so kindly and impartial a manner as to 
leave no sting—but rather an impetus 
toward further study. 





Mrs. Lura Schuler Smith, Who Has for 
Eleven Years Been Identified with 
Nebraska Musical Activities 


During Mrs. Smith’s residence here 
she has graduated thirty-five pianists, 
and has prepared twenty-four for gradu- 
ate or post-graduate recitals. These re- 
citals are public, and reflect the serious 
work of the studio, always attracting 
large audiences. The graduates are 
scattered to all parts of the country; 
some are in Europe—one, even, in Mos- 
cow. Many are teaching, and of these 
perhaps the most prominent are Julia 
Williams Glasscock, who has a studio in 
Pine Bluff, Ark.; Mary Ward Walt, of 
Omaha; Hazel Lodge, of the Shenan- 
doah Conservatory, Shenandoah, Iowa; 
Marian Camp Shotwell, of Prescott, 
Ariz.; Ruth Bagnell, Mrs. Smith’s pres- 
ent assistant, who will give a post-gradu- 
ate recital in a few weeks, and Herbert 
Schmidt, now an advanced student with 
Rudolph Ganz at the Damrosch Institute, 
New York. 


HAZEL GERTRUDE KINSCELLA. 











“Most Human of Composers, ” 
as Viewed by St. John-Brenon 








Giuseppe Verdi is the subject of a 
characteristically scholarly and enter- 
taining article by the late Algernon St. 
John-Brenon, which appears in the Janu- 
ary number of the Musical Quarterly. 

“Verdi,” in Mr. Brenon’s judgment, 
“must be regarded as the most human 
and natural of composers. He insisted, 
be it remembered, on the principle that 
the human voice was the most expressive 
and dramatic of musical instruments, 


and the most persuasive or imperious 
musical means of reaching and dominat- 
ing our emotions. Knowing what we 
may call the musical physiology of the 
voice to its last fact, having learned by 
vast technical experience where lay the 
actual, theatrical and emotional effective- 
ness of each range of voice, he wrote for 
it as none has ever written for it since, 
inspiring equally his singers and their 
listeners. All this is in proof of what 
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has been said of his human-ness. It was 
his instinct to rely as far as possible on 
humanity rather than on mechanism, or 
intellectual trick. So he realized in his 
own sphere the truth of the mighty and 
and neglected utterance that man is the 
measure of mankind. 

“His lot,” continues Mr. Brenon, in 
another part of his appreciation, “‘has 
been diversified almost to the point of 
the fantastic. He is part of the musical 
régime of the tavern, and the temple. 
He is sung in the vaudeville theaters, to 
strange phrases, sometimes’ Baccha- 
nalian, sometimes erotic with the erosis 
of the gutters. He is twisted into senti- 
mental hymns. He has become part of 
the varied repertory of the squiffer or 
concertina which, otherwise fickle and 
forgetful, is constant in its affection to 
him alone. The Salvation Army uses him 
as grace abounding to the chief of sin- 
ners. Yet this is not all. Night after 
night the fashion, and the intelligence of 
great capitals, the dowager and the pink- 
sashed bud, the enthusiast and the cynic, 
the mob and the intellectual Brahmin 
flock to the Opera to hear his works. 
Even more than this, those who are the 
most delicate and fastidious in their 
tastes, musical and literary, find perfect 
satisfaction in his last two works. In 
other words, Verdi has something for 
everybody.” 





LECTURE BY STOKOWSKI 


Philadelphia Symphony Leader Explains 
Composition of Modern Orchestra 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 5.—At the first of 
a series of eight illustrated Musical Talks 
for Young People at the Little Theater, 
Leopold Stokowski, assisted by several 
members of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
gave an enlightening dissertation yes- 
terday afternoon on “The Symphony Or- 
chestra and Its Instruments.” Mr. Sto- 
kowski proved to be an effective speaker, 
and his description of the modern or- 
chestra was lucid and comprehensive, so 
that his talk was easily understood by 
the few “young people” present. How- 
ever, the audience, which filled the minia- 
ture theater, was almost entirely made 
up of persons to whom this term could 
scarcely be applied appropriately, most 
of them, apparently, being regular 
patrons of the orchestra and seasoned 
concert-goers. To them the talk probably 
was as interesting as to the less ex- 
perienced music-lovers. 

In his many illustrations Mr. Sto- 
kowski was assisted by the following 
members of the orchestra: Thaddeus 
Rich, violin; Daniel Maquarre, John A. 
Fischer, flutes; Marcel Tabuteau, oboe; 
F. Henkelman, English horn; Robert 
Lindeman, Paul Alemann, clarinets; 
Richard Krueger, William Gruener, Her- 
mann Mueller, bassoons; Anton Horner, 
Joseph Horner, Otto Henneberg, Albert 
Riese, horns. The second talk of the 
series will be given at the same place, 
Jan. 18, when J. Fred Wolle will present 
“The Story of Bach,” with piano and 
vocal illustrations. Yo re 








Wolfsohn Bureau Announces January 
New York Reengagements 


Making his second New York appear- 
ance this season in A®olian Hall, Hun- 
ter Welsh, an American pianist and 
resident of Philadelphia, appears on 
Monday evening, Jan. 17. He will pre- 
sent a program containing Schumann’s 
“Carnival,” Chopin’s B Flat Minor So- 
nata and numbers by Beethoven and 
Liszt. Josef Hofmann, who is at pres- 
ent enjoying a rest at his winter home 
in Aiken, S. C., will give his only New 
York recital on Saturday afternoon, Jan. 
29, in Carnegie Hall. During February 
and March the master pianist will make 
a tour of Pacific Coast cities, as soloist 
with the New York Symphony Orches- 
tra. A second annual recital is an- 
nounced by Adelaide Fischer, a young 
American soprano, who has been attract- 
ing much favorable attention since her 
début of last winter. 


Siegfried Wagner on the Possibility of 
an American Tour 


“Will you ever come to America?” 
Archie Bell once asked Siegfried Wag- 
ner, telling him at the same time that 
he might get $100,000 for an American 
tour, conducting an orchestra in his 
father’s works. 

“Some day,” replied Herr Siegfried, 
“T would like to see America, but I shall 
never go so far away while my mother 
is living.”—Theatre Magazine. 





Leginska, the pianist, has been en- 
gaged to appear in the Copley-Plaza 
Series of Morning Musicales on Monday 
morning, Jan. 31. This will be the third 
appearance of Leginska in Boston this 
season. 


FRITZ KREISLER AS 
DAMROSCH SOLOIST 


Violinist Plays Vivaldi Concerto 
and Pieces by Himself and 
and Godowsky 





Practically a capacity audience turned 
out to hear the Friday afternoon con- 
cert of the New York Symphony in 
fKolian Hall last week. These events 
are always well patronized; in any case, 
however, with Fritz Kreisler as artist 
a great gathering is certain to be in 
evidence. 

Before the violinist idol was heard, 
Dvorak’s “New World” was p!ayed. This 
gorgeously colored symphony has lost 
none of its appeal, nor is there any con- 
vincing reason why it should. Director 
Damrosch infused fervor and feeling 
aplenty into the score, and salvos of de- 
lighted applause constituted his reward. 

Mr. Kreisler played Vivaldi’s Con- 
certo for Violin with Organ and Orches- 
tra, and later on Leopo!d Godowsky’s 
“Larghetto Lamentoso” and his own pop- 
ular “Tambourin Chinois,” the two last 
named being heard for the first time 
with orchestral accompaniment. The 
Vivaldi work and Mr. Kreisler’s playing 
of it are much too familiar to need ex- 
tended comment at this time. Two of 
its movements, the first and last, are 
not to be described as great; rather they 
are ingratiating. The Austrian master 
made the concerto supremely interesting. 
His interpretation merited the plaudits 
which it called forth. 

Mr. Godowsky’s music is a sort of 
rhapsody built up from simple material. 
Mr. Kreisler made it sound imposing. 
And it is good music, written with gen- 
uine feeling. The accompaniment is 
daring; it is given to the strings. Place 
a blue picture among blue surroundings 
and you will conceive perhaps why the 
writer nominates the Polish pianist’s 
procedure daring. There are some in- 
toxicating harmonic colors in this instru- 
mental tapestry. 

The so-called Chinese piece fared not 
so well, with instrumental array to set 
it off. It is not big enough music to 
warrant such a background. The piano 
accompaniment sharpens the work’s out- 
line; the orchestra rubs it unceremoni- 
ously. Then, too, it might have been 
scored with more finesse and subtlety. 
Both this and Mr. Godowsky’s music 
were played superbly and and resulted 
in a mild furore, which brought this 
often incomparable musician repeatedly 
to the fore. B. R. 


Five Italian Musicians Said to Have Per- 
ished on the Persia 


A Milan dispatch of Jan. 5 to the Lon- 
don Daily Telegraph and New York 
American quotes a Venice dispatch to 
the following effect: It is believed that 
five popular Italian musicians perished 
with the Persia. They were the three 
brothers de Giuli, all violinists; Maurizio 
Ganz, the pianist, and Mario Carboni, 
the flutist. All were on their way to fill 
engagements in India. They had intend- 
ed to leave months ago, but postponed 
their departure because of the fear of 
submarines. 
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SPANISH PAINTER WHO INSPIRED 
GRANADOS IN OPERA “GOYESCAS” 


Extraordinary Career and Personality of Francisco Goya, as 
James Huneker Sets Them Forth—An Adventurer After 
the Heart of Stendhal and Casanova; Devil-Worshipper, 
Don Juan, Gamester, Bull-Fighter—and a Titan Among 








N connection with the forthcoming 
world premiére at the Metropolitan 
Opera House of “Goyescas,” by Enrique 
Granados, we have been informed that 
“the characters and setting of the opera 
are suggested by the work of the great 
Spanish painter, Goya.” Goya does not 
figure directly in the action, but several 
episodes bear the titles of certain of his 
masterworks. 

“But if Goya is not literally imperson- 
ated in the opera,” said Granados re- 
cently to a representative of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, “we have none the less incor- 
porated him in imaginative fashion, if 
I may express it so. In the character 
of the nobleman, Fernando, I mentally 
visualized Goya; in Rosario I beheld the 
Duchess of Alba. That resemblance suf- 
ficed to stimulate my fancy. For the 
rest, I disapprove of all attempts to place 
great personages of reality on the 
stage.” 

Goya’s career and_ personality—fas- 
cinating studies that they are—now take 
on special significance in view of the in- 
spiration they afforded to Granados, and 
no critic and essayist writing in English 
has so brilliantly set forth the extraor- 
dinary character of this “Titan among 
artists,” this “man after Stendhal’s 
heart and after the heart, too, of Casa- 
nova,” as James Huneker in his delight- 
ful book, “Promenades of An Impres- 
sionist,” published by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 

Goya’s full name was Francisco José 
de Goya y Lucientes, and he was born 
March 30 (or 31), 1746, at Fuentetodos, 
near Saragossa, Aragon, and died at 
Bordeaux, France, where he had gone 
for his health, April 16, 1828. 


Devil-Worshipper 


“Sattler, Charlet, Raffet, James En- 


sor, Rethel, De Groux, Rops, Edvard 
Miinch, and the rest of these delineators 
of the morbid and macabre, acknowledge 
Goya as their progenitor,” writes Mr. 
Huneker. “He must have been a devil- 
worshipper. Gautier compares him to 
E. T. W. Hoffmann—Poe not being 
known in Paris at that time—but it is a 
rather labored comparison, for there was 
a profoundly human side to the Span- 
iard. His perception of reality was of 
the solidest. 

“The professed lover of the Duchess 
of Alba, he painted her nude, and then, 
hearing that the Duke might not like 
the theme so handled, he painted her 
again, and clothed, but more insolently 
uncovered than before. At the Spanish 
museum in New York you may see an- 
other portrait of this bold beauty with 
the name of Goya scratched in the earth 


TATUM 


ister.’’ 


ELSIE BAKER 


‘‘Elsie Baker, contralto, was soloist with the Orches- 
tra at the Sunday performance. 
listen to her rich contralto tones. 
warmth and much beauty, especially in the lower reg- 
Journal, Minneapolis, Minn. 


at her feet. Her attitude is characteris- 
tic of the intrigue, which all Madrid 
knew and approved. At home sat Mrs. 
Goya with her twenty children. 


An Ideal “Don Juan Tenorio” 


“Goya was a man of striking appear- 
ance. Slender in youth, a graceful 
dancer, in middle life he had the wide 
shoulders and bull neck of an athlete. 
He was the terror of Madrilenan hus- 
bands. His voice had seductive charm. 
He could twang the guitar and fence 
like ten devils. A gamester, too. In 
a word, a figure out of the Renaissance, 
when the deed trod hard on the heels of 
the word. One of his self-portraits 
shows him in a Byronic collar, the brow 
finely proportioned, marked mobile fea- 
tures, somber eyes—the ideal Don Juan 
Tenorio to win the foolish heart of an 
Emma Bovary or a bored noblewoman. 

“Goya is often cruel and lascivious and 
vulgar, but he is as great a philosopher 
as painter. And to offset his passionate 
gloom there are his visions of a golden 
Spain no longer in existence; happy, 
gorgeous of costume, the Spain of sud- 
den coquetries, of fans, masques, bull- 
fights, and fandangos, of a _ people 
dancing on the rim of a fire-filled moun- 
tain, pious, capricious, child-like, roman- 
tic and patriotic—the Spain of the 
eighteenth century. Goya is its spokes- 
man, as is Velasquez the mirror of 
Philip’s more spacious times. 

“Goya once boasted that ‘Nature, 
Velasquez and Rembrandt are my mas- 
ters.’ It was an excellent self-criti- 
cism,” says Mr. Huneker. “He not only 
played the Velasquez gambit in his por- 
traits, the gambit of Rembrandt in his 
somber imaginative pieces, but he boldly 
annexed all Spain for his sinister and 
turbulent art. He was more truly Span- 
ish in the range and variety of his 
performances than any Spanish-born 
painter since Velasquez.” (Later Mr. 
Huneker adds that he was “an unrivalled 
interpreter of child-life. Some of his 
painted children are of a dazzling sweet- 
ness.”’) 


Quick with the Knife 


“Goya was badly balanced, impulsive, 
easily angered, and not slow to obey 
the pull of his irritable motor centers 
when aroused. A knife was always 
within reach. He drove the Duke of 
Wellington from his presence because 
the inquisitve soldier asked too many 
questions while his portrait was being 
blocked out. A sword or a dagger did 
the business; but Wellington returned 
to the studio, and, as Mr. Rothenstein 
tells us, the portrait was finished and 
is now at Strathfieldsaye. His exploits 
in Rome may have been exaggerated, 
though he was quite capable of eloping 
with a nun from a convent, as is related, 
or going around the top of Cecilia 
Metella tomb supported only by his 
thumbs. The agility and strength of 
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Goya were notorious, though in a land 
where physical prowess is not the ex- 
ception. He was picador, matador, ban- 
derillero by turns in the bull-ring. After 
a stabbing affray he escaped in the dis- 
guise of a bull-fighter. 

“If he was a dompteur of dames and 
cattle, he was the same before his can- 
vas. Anything that came to hand served 
him as a brush, an old brown stick 
wrapped up in cloth, a spoon—with the 
latter he executed that thrilling Mas- 
sacre, May 2, 1808, in the Prado. He 
could have painted with a saber or on 
all fours. Reckless to the degree of in- 
sanity, he never feared king or devil, 
man or the Inquisition. The latte: 
reached out for him, but he had disap- 
peared, after suffering a dagger-thrust 
in the back. When on the very roof of 
his prosperity, he often slipped down- 
stairs to the company of varlets and 
wenches; this friend of the Duchess of 
Alba seemed happier dicing, drinking, 
dancing in the suburbs with base-born 
people and gipsies. A genre painter, 
Goya delighted in depicting the volatile, 
joyous life of a now-vanished epoch. He 
was an historian of manner as well as 
disordered souls, and an avowed foe of 
hypocrisy. 

“Not ‘poignantly gentle,’ to use a Bor- 
rovian phrase, was he. Yet he could 
play the silken courtier with success. 
The Arabs say that ‘one who has been 
stung by a snake shivers at a string,’ 
and perhaps the violence with which the 
painter attacked the religious may be 
set down to the score of his youthful 
fears and flights when the Inquisition 
was after him. He was a sort of Vol- 
taire in black and white. The corrup- 
tion of churchmen and court at this 
epoch seems almost incredible. Goya 
noted it with a boldness that meant but 
one thing—friends high in power. This 
was the case. He was admired by the 
King, Charles IV, and admired—who 
knows how much!—by his Queen, Marie 
Louise of Parma; Goya painted their 
portraits.” 





David Sapirstein Denies Rumors of 


Vaudeville Tour 


David Sapirstein, the well-known 
pianist, is denying the report sent out 
by the United Booking Office that he has 
been booked for an extended vaudeville 
tour. According to Mr. Sapirstein, he 
refused the attractive offer made, which 
was based on his success at the Palace 
Theater earlier in the season, as he be- 
lieves a vaudeville appearance would be 
interesting for a week, but not for an 
entire season. The pianist has some im- 
portant plans under way in New York. 
Besides the numerous concerts he is giv- 
ing, he has established a master course 
in piano playing, including among his 
pupils some prominent musicians. Sap- 
irstein is also occupied with work con- 
nected with getting out of two volumes 
on piano technique and theory. 





Kathryn Platt Gunn Plays for Sing Sing 
Prisoners 


Kathryn Platt Gunn, the popular 
Brooklyn violinist, appeared in a con- 
cert for the prisoners at Sing Sing on 
Tuesday evening, Jan. 4, with Constance 
Beardsley Eldredge, pianist, and Wal- 
lace Cox, baritone. The concert was 
given in the chapel and nine hundred of 
the prisoners were present and listened 
with undivided attention. Miss Gunn 
played Sarasate’s “Gypsy Airs” and 
pieces by Schubert-Wilhelmj and Kreis- 
ler admirably, while Miss Eldredge of- 
fered works by Rachmaninoff, Iljinsky 
and Scott, and Mr. Cox songs by Speaks, 
Tate and Huhn and a group of three 
Irish songs. The prisoners gave the 
artists an ovation. The accompanist was 
M. T. MacDermott. 





Beatrice Harrison Adds to Laurels in 
New York and Rochester 


Beatrice Harrison, the young English 
’cellist, who was one of the soloists at 
the recent Bagby Musicale Morning in 
the main ballrom of the Waldorf-Astoria, 
was heard again, on Friday evening, Jan. 
7, with Mme. Melba in Rochester, where 
she scored her usual success, eliciting 
from the critics expressions of praise. 
Miss Harrison is shortly to appear as 
soloist with the New York Philharmonic 
Society, with which she made her Amer- 
ican début about two years ago. 





John Campbell Wins Chicago Praise in 
“Messiah” 


John Campbell, tenor, has returned to 
New York from Chicago, where he sang 
with the Apollo Musical Club in’two per- 
formances of the “Messiah,” winning 
much favorable commendation for the 
purity of his voice and the understanding 
with which his solos were given. 








SANG TWO UNFAMILIAR ROLES 


Frances Ingram Makes Unique Record 
with Chicago Opera Company 


Frances Ingram, the Chicago Opera 
Company contralto, made history for 
herself by her sensational appearances 
with the company on New Year’s day. 
On twenty-four hours’ notice Miss In- 
gram assumed two roles totally new to 
her in “Rigoletto” and the “Jewels of 
the Madonna” and undertook the per- 
formances with scarcely any rehearsal. 
That she was successful was evident 
from the remarks of Director Campanini, 
who commented on Miss Ingram’s pluck 
as follows: “She saved the day for us. 
Had she not played there could have been 
no performance.” 

Miss Ingram left the Opera Company 
after these performances to resume her 
concert tour, which has been as great a 
success as her operatic appearances. 
James E. Devoe, in conjunction with 
Catherine A. Bamman, is booking Miss 
Ingram’s tour for next season. 





Opal Bullard Recital Pleases Sioux City 
(Iowa) Audience 


Sioux City, Iowa, Jan. 7.—One of the 
recent musical events of interest was 
the piano recital given by Opal Bullard 
at the public library recital hall, when 
a program as varied as it was attractive 
called forth much praise for the young 
pianist. Her work fully sustained the 
excellent quality which has been ap- 
parent in the recitals given this season 
by the local players. 
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PHILADELPHIA CLUB 
CHORUS IN CONCERT 


Spirited Singing by Conductor 
Thunder’s Forces—Soloists 
Win Honors, Too 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 6.—The_ Fort- 
nightly Club was heard in the first invi- 
tation concert of its twenty-third season 
at the Academy of Music last evening. 
This popular male chorus, of which 
Henry Gordon Thunder is director, once 
more demonstrated its artistic ability 
in the presentation of a well-arranged 
program, on which Olive Kline, soprano, 
and Harry C. Saylor, baritone, appeared 
as special soloists. Miss Kline, engaged 
upon short notice to replace Lucy Marsh, 
who was prevented by illness from ap- 
pearing as announced, repeated the suc- 


cess which she won with this organiza- 
tion last season, and Mr. Saylor, one of 
the most popular of local singers, was 
also received with marked favor. 

The Fortnightly Club is made up of 
about seventy men, and while their con- 
certs, owing to the fact that admittance 
to them is only by invitation, have some- 
thing of a social nature, they are selected 
because of their singing ability, and take 
genuine interest in their work. That 
the members respond with enthusiasm to 
Mr. Thunder’s musicianly leadership was 
made evident last evening. The first 
requisite of well-balanced tone is richly 
supplied, and seldom in a male chorus is 
there heard more artistic delivery in 
the way of attack, precision, modulation 
of tone, and, to a notable degree, distinct- 
ness of enunciation. 

The numbers by the chorus last eve- 
ning included Jacobsen’s spirited setting 
of Drake’s poem, “The American Flag,” 
in which the incidental solo was well 
sung by Howard F. Story, one of the 
members; the Chorus of Bishops and 
Priests, from “L’Africaine,” Meyerbeer; 
Seifert’s love-ditty, “More and More,” so 
well done that part of it had to be re- 
peated; the lively “Dance of Gnomes” of 
MacDowell, which served to show the fine 
training of the singers to especial ad- 
vantage; four of Cadman’s American 
Indian songs, arranged by Heartz, and 
beautifully sung, with solo by Frederick 
A. Riemann, and the familiar Barnby 
lullaby, “Sweet and Low,” in which a sub- 
dued tone was produced with exquisite 
effect. One of the most popular selec- 
tions was Groschoff’s taking “African 
Serenade,” with its humming accompani- 


ment in imitation of banjo strains, in 
which the incidental solo was sung by 
Mr. Saylor. 

Miss Kline’s beauty won the admira- 
tion of the audience before she had sung 
a note, but after her first number, the 
“Shadow Song” from Meyerbeer’s “Dino- 
rah”—before she was well into it, in 
fact—it was evident that to attractiveness 
of personality she added even greater 
charm as a singer. The florid old aria, 
seldom heard nowadays, but one of the 
best of its class, was executed with a 
facility which did not seem like mere 





Henry Gordon Thunder, Conductor of 
the Fortnightly Club’s Male Chorus of 
Philadelphia 


vocal agility and superficial display, be- 
cause there was so much of real tonal 
beauty back of its intricate measures. 
As an encore, Miss Kline sang with much 
feeling the popular “Little Grey Home 
in the West,” and later was heard in a 
group of songs by Handel, Strauss and 
Horsman. As an extra number after 
these she sang “The Last Rose of Sum- 
mer.” 

Mr. Saylor’s voice is a baritone of good 
volume and exceptionally agreeable qual- 
ity, which he uses with artistic ease. 
His singing of “Dio Possente,’” from 
“Faust,” was commendable, and he also 
sustained with praiseworthy effect his 
part in the duets with Miss Kline, “Still 
as the Night,” by Goetze, and “The Pas- 
sage Bird’s Farewell,” Hildach. Clarence 
K. Bawden was the very efficient accom- 
panist for both chorus and soloists. 

ARTHUR L. TUBBS. 





GIVES PROGRAM OF MUSIC 
BY MARY HELEN BROWN 


Mme. Buckhout’s Concert Includes a 
First Performance of the Cycle, 
“The Morrow of Life” 


One of the most successful evenings 
given by Mme. Buekhout, the soprano, 
at her residence in New York was that 
devoted to the compositions of Mary 
Helen Brown, Jan. 4. Miss Brown was 
at the piano and had as interpreters 
Mme. Buckhout, Alma Hopkins-Kitchell, 
contralto; Charles Kitchell, tenor; Earle 
Tuckerman, baritone, and Rodion Men- 
delevitch, violinist. 

Mme. Buckhout scored in “Night,” 
“Where the Sunshine Grows,” “Fata 
Morgana” and “I Know,” the last of 
which she had to repeat. The song is 
dedicated to her. Mrs. Kitchell sang 
“The Fairest Flower,” “Rose Dreamed 
She Was a Lily,” “Liebesschmerzen” and 
“My Dearie” most capably, and Mr. 
Tuckerman “The Gift” and “If I Were 
King” with fine results. 

The four singers joined in the quar- 
tets, “Curfew” and “Rhymes” from Miss 
Brown’ new cycle, “The Morrow of 
Life,” to Longfellow verses. The cycle 





is still in manuscript and this was the 
first performance. “Fata Morgana,”’ 
which Mme. Buckhout sang, is also from 
this cycle. 

A “Priére” and “A Fragment,” two 
excellent compositions, were played with 
understanding by Mr. Mendelevitch, who 
added as an extra a “Pickaninny’s 
Song.” 


Canton Baritone in Successful Frank- 
fort (Ky.) Recital 

William Strassner, baritone, of Can- 
ton, Ohio, gave a successful recital on 
Dec. 30 at Frankfort, Ky., for the benefit 
of the Y.M.C.A. there. Mr. Strassner, 
who is a successul singer and teacher of 
voice in Canton, has studied for seven 
years at the Summer School of A. Y. 
Cornell, the prominent New York vocal 
teacher. His program included Bee- 
thoven’s “Die Ehre Gottes,’’ Schubert’s 
“Wanderer,” “O, God Have Mercy” from 
Mendelssohn’s “St. Paul,” airs from 
“Dinorah” and “The Masked Ball” and 
songs by Dichmont, Spross, Homer, Dam- 
rosch, Morgan, Pinsuti and Bond. He 
sang with authority and revealed a good 
voice, well produced. His _ interpreta- 
tions were artistically conceived. Lucy 
Chinn played the piano accompaniments 
capably. 


MERLE ALCOCK HEARD 
WITH BUSCH PLAYERS 


Kansas City Gives Appreciative 
Audience to Symphony 
Concert 


KANSAS CiTy, Mo., Jan. 5.—The first 
concert of the new year was given by 
the Symphony Orchestra on Tuesday 
afternoon in the Shubert Theater. The 
audience was the largest of the season 
and was most appreciative throughout 
the program. Carl Busch, conductor, se- 
lected for this program Siegfried’s Fu- 
neral March from “Gétterdammerung,”’ 
to be played in memory of William Rock- 
hill Nelson, whose death last April re- 
moved a generous benefactor of our mu- 
sical activities. 

Beethoven’s Symphony, No. 4, was 
given a scholarly and spirited perform- 
ance. The strengthening of the second 
violins had added wonderfully to the 
balancing of the orchestra. Other num- 
bers were D’Albert’s Overture to “Der 
Improvisator” and Smetana’s Symphonic 
Poem, “The Moldau.” 

Merle Alcock, contralto, was the solo- 
ist, singing “O Don Fatale” from “Don 
Carlos” and a group of American songs. 
She was very well received and re- 
sponded to several encores. The Hab- 
anera from “Carmen,” which she sang 
for an encore served best to show the 
beautiful, rich quality of her voice. 

M. R. M. 


SUCCESS OF MR. ROXAS 


Italian Maestro of New York Coaching 
Singers from All Parts of Country 





Meeting with notable success in his 
first year in New York, Emilio A. Roxas, 
the Italian maestro and coach, already 
numbers among his students singers from 
all parts of the country. He now has five 
pupils from Oklahoma, one from St. 
Louis, one from Atlanta and one from 
Salt Lake City. Coaching with him is 
Giovanni Martinelli, the noted Italian 
tenor of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
whose voice many critics consider is this 
year in finer condition than ever before. 

Maestro Roxas has recently heard 
from Davide Dorlini, the gifted young 
tenor of San Francisco, who is now in 
Milan. Mr. Dorlini was sent to Maestro 
Roxas in Milan by Luca Botta, the Met- 
ropolitan tenor, when Signor Botta was 
singing with the opera company under 
Leoncavallo on the Pacific Coast a few 
years ago. Mr. Dorlini worked under 
Maestro Roxas’s direction until Italy en- 
tered the war and his teacher left for 
America. He is now waiting for Maestro 
Roxas’s return to arrange his operatic 
début for him. 


Sophia Kassmir to Make Début Here 


New Yorkers will soon have an oppor- 
tunity to pass critical judgment upon 
another American singer who, because 
of the turmoil abroad, has been obliged 
to give up a career in Europe that gave 
considerable promise. Sophia Kassmir 
formerly of Duluth and Pittsburgh, a 
young soprano who has fortified her 
training in this country with instruction 
in Vienna and Berlin, will make her 
début in A®Zolian Hall on Jan. 22, with 
Richard Hageman as accompanist. 


Harold Bauer in Splendid Form in 


Baltimore Recital 


3ALTIMORE, Jan. 7.—Harold Bauer, 
pianist, was the soloist at the eighth 
Peabody recital this afternoon, playing 
before an audience which occupied all 
the available seating capacity and the 
rows of extra chairs placed upon the 
stage. Seldom has this artist been heard 
locally to better advantage. Beginning 


with the Beethoven C Minor Sonata, Op. 
111, he disclosed pianistic art of the 
highest order, producing tonal effects 
that were enchanting in their mystic 
charm and powerfully alluring in their 
fullness of force. But the genuineness 
of his interpretative powers was revealed 
most skillfully in the “Kinderscenen” of 
Schumann, while Chopin’s’ familiar 
Scherzo in B Minor was made to glow in 
its warmth of expression. The César 
Franck Prelude, Chorale et Fugue was 
imposing in its tonal wealth, and as a 
contrast came the delicacy of the Saint- 
Saéns-Gluck “Alceste” Air de Ballet and 
the fiery brilliance of the Liszt “Me- 
phisto” waltz. As an after-piece, the 
Brahms Waltzes were ideally interpreted. 
rl ’ B. 


BALTIMORE APPLAUDS 
SCHELLING’S VARIATIONS 


Pianist’s New Work Regarded as a 
“Revelation of Ingenuity” in Its 
Initial Performance There 


BALTIMORE, Jan. 7.—The local musical 
public was given its first acquaintance 
with a work of amazing proportions in 
the form of a set of variations on an 
original theme for orchestra and piano- 
forte, which the composer, Ernest Schel- 
ling, who is an American, has termed 
“Impressions from an Artist’s Life,” at 
the third concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra series given at the 
Lyric on Wednesday evening. To the 
greater portion of the audience this com- 
position was a revelation of ingenuity 
as to its colorful instrumentation, its 
piquant melodic invention and arresting 
harmonic schemes. The composer-pianist 
received an ovation lasting several min- 
utes. 

Dr. Muck, as a compliment to the 
Florestan Club, played Strauss’s “Tod 
und Verklirung,” and the reading given 
it was inspired. The Dukas piece, 
“L’Apprenti Sorcier,’” was played with 
due attention to its bizarre effects. The 
opening number, the E Flat Symphony 
of Haydn, seemed rather inconsequential 
in such surroundings, and the question 
arose as to whether it was advisable for 
this fine body of players in its brief 
series here to waste valuable program 
space on an archaic musical example 
when there is so much that is as a closed 
book to our musical experience. 

.. cB 





Alberto Bachmann to Give Two New 
York Recitals 


Alberto Bachmann, the brilliant 
French violinist and composer, an- 
nounces two recitals to be given at Rum- 
ford Hall, New York, on the afternoons 
of Jan. 29 and Feb. 26. The first pro- 
gram will comprise the Lalo Concerto, 
Op. 20; two of Mr. Bachmann’s Debussy 
transcriptions, a set of pieces by the old 
Italian masters, Locatelli, Porpora, 
Viotti and Barbella, arranged by him for 
concert use; Wieniawski’s Valse-Caprice 
and the Andante and Finale from the 
Mendelssohn Concerto. At the second 
recital the program will be devoted en- 
tirely to the violinist’s own works, in- 
cluding his Sonata in D Minor, his Sec- 
ond Concerto, his Hungarian Fantasy, 
“Magyariana,” and two groups. of 
shorter pieces. He will be assisted by 
Jacques Grunberg. 


Children Sing Christmas Music Around 
Tree at Hanover, Pa. 


HANOVER, PA., Jan. 4.—Thousands of 
people saw the first Community Christ- 
mas tree that was erected in the pub- 
lis square, and around which pupils of 
the public and parochial schools gath- 
ered to sing Christmas carols, in which 
every one attending joined. More than 
1600 school children had been trained in 
the old English and German carols by 
Carrie E. Cramp, supervisor of music 
in the public schools. Accompaniments 
were played by the band, which also 
furnished a program of Christmas music. 
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NEW MUSIC—VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 














ARL FISCHER is the American pub- 
lisher who has had the courage to 
bring out the compositions of the young- 
est revolutionary ultra-modernist, Leo 
Ornstein.* Many of Mr. Ornstein’s com- 
positions, which he played here for us 
last year, were published in London by 
the famous house of Schott. But the war 
interfered with the further issuing of his 
works in London and, as he is now in 
America, it became necessary for him to 
seek an American publisher. Carl 
Fischer has issued his Sonate, Op. 31, for 
violin and piano. 

Those of us who have listened with 
open minds and ears to Mr. Ornstein’s 
music have not found it to be the ravings 
of a wild man, or rather wild youth, but 
a very sincere attempt to express what he 
feels. That he seems to have trodden 
down all traditions has not counted 
against him in our estimation; we have 
dispensed with the theory of harmonies 
as harmonies in considering his music, 
and have enjoyed much of it. What we 
have heard has been his piano music and 
we have been interested in seeing what he 
could do when it came to writing for 
other mediums of expression. 

In this new work, the sonata for 
violin and piano, Mr. Ornstein has gone 
much further than in his “Impressions of 
Notre-Dame,” “Impressions of the 
Thames,” “Moods” and “Burlesques.” 
This music may seem to be the last word. 
And yet, knowing Mr. Ornstein, we are 
convinced that it is not. He has treated 
his violin as freely as he treats the 
What he has written can be 





piano. 

*SoNATE. For Violin and Piano. By Leo 
Ornstein, Op. 31. Price, $2.00 net. ‘MOTHER 
o’ MINE.” Song for a Low Voice with Piano 


Accompaniment. By Leo Ornstein. ‘THERE 
Was A JOLLY MILLER ONCE.” Song for a Me- 
dium Voice with Piano Accompaniment, by 
Leo Ornstein. Price, 60 cents each. ‘TO THE 
WATER NYMPHS,” “‘BUTTERFLIES.”’ Songs for 
a Solo Voice with Piano Accompaniment. By 
Bainbridge Crist. Price, 50 and 65 cents each 


respectively. “THROUGH THE Woops,” “SyYL- 


v1IA,” “ELFIN REVELS.”’ Songs for a Solo Voice 
with Piano Accompaniment. By Hugo 
Brandt. Price, 60 cents each the first two, 50 
cents the third. “SBHRENADE N®EGRE,” ‘“BAR- 
CAROLE.” Compositions for the Violin with 
Piano Accompaniment. By Francis Macmil- 
len. Price, $1.00 and 60 cents each respect- 
ively. Published by Carl Fischer, New York, 
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played, but it does not appear to display 
the instrument to advantage. The piano 
part is tremendously difficult, and, as in 
the case of his other works, can be played 
only by a few. The work is based on an 
excerpt from William Blake’s “Marriage 
of Heaven and Hell,” which, as far as we 
can judge, it interprets faithfully enough. 

Turn from this work to Mr. Ornstein’s 
two songs, “Mother O’ Mine” and “There 
was a Jolly Miller Once,” and you will 
have the surprise of your life. You will 
wonder why these are so sane, so nat- 
ural and yet in a sense individual. When 
you are informed that they are early 
works, dating from the days before he had 
evolved what he chooses to call his “new 
style,” you will understand. The Kipling 
setting is strong, vital and interesting 
throughout and you will like it. In the 
Burns song he has composed one of the 
loveliest new songs we have seen. The 
final Tranquillo with its ostinato figure 
in the piano part is worthy of a young 
master. 

Two new songs by Bainbridge Crist, 
“To the Water Nymphs,” dedicated to 
Marie Sundelius, and “Butterflies,” dedi- 
cated to Martha Atwood-Baker, show 
this gifted composer in a lyrical vein of 
much charm. He is a song-composer 
who knows how to write for the voice,— 
even in 1916! 

Hugo Brandt, a new composer, is 
represented in the Fischer issues by 
three songs, “Through the Woods,” “Syl- 
via,” and “Elfen Revels.” There is 
mood in these songs, the best of the three 
being “Sylvia.” The workmanship is ex- 
cellent and proves the composer a mu- 
sician of fine parts. These songs are 
issued in three keys, high, medium and 
low, thus meeting the requirements for 
all voices. 

Francis Macmillen, the American vio- 
linist, comes before us with two new 
compositions for his instrument, a Bar- 
carole and a “Sérenade Négre.” The 
former Mr. Macmillen has introduced in 
his recitals in New York this season and 
it has met with much favor. Yet the 
latter seems to be the better composition 
of the two. It is deftly harmonized and 
its scheme has more imagination than 
has the Barcarole. Both pieces are writ- 
ten admirably for the instrument and 
will give concert violinists two likable 
additions to their répertoire. 

* * * 

N the “Boston Music Company Edi- 
tion,” a series which is being built 
up with admirable judgment, appears an 
album of Fauré songs, edited by the dis- 
tinguished composer, H. Clough-Leigh- 
ter.t Gabriel Fauré is no stranger to 
American music-lovers; he has a follow- 
ing of enthusiastic admirers who con- 
sider him the finest of French composers 
of the day. Fortunately this following 
is not large, for if it were we might all 
be subjected to conversion after listening 
to such arguments as are advanced in 

his favor. 

M. Fauré is a musician of indubitable 
learning; he has a message to deliver— 
not a very important one, to be sure— 
and he stands alone in France as the 
preserver of a type of music for which 
the younger Frenchmen have no respect. 
Music of the Fauré kind can, however, 
be considered only for its present value; 
it is not permanent, for it utters nothing 
new. The songs in this volume are 
“Nell,” “The Rose of Ispahan,” “Love’s 
Dream,” “The Cradles,” “In Prison” and 
“Evening.” The last two reach the high- 
est point of interest that we know in 
M. Fauré’s songs; yet how insignificant 
are they when compared to such things 
as Debussy’s “La Chevelure,” ‘“C’est 
L’Extase Langoureuse” or Ravel’s “La 
Flute Enchantée,” to say nothing of 
Dupare’s “L’Invitation au Voyage’! 
English versions by J. G. F. are printed 


in this collection above the original 
French poems. 
a * * 
WO short choral compositions by 


Robert W. Wilkes are issued by 
G. Schirmer, New York. There is first 
a hymn-anthem, “O Come and Mourn 
with Me,” for unaccompanied mixed 
chorus, with bass solo, an admirable com- 
position, done with real facility and un- 
derstanding, and a “Tantum Ergo” for 
mixed voices with organ accompani- 
ment.t The “Tantum Ergo” is also a 


+S1x SONGS FOR A HIGH VoIcE. By Gabriel 
Fauré. Edited by H. Clough-Leighter. Pub- 
lished by the Boston Music Company, Boston. 
“Boston Music Company Edition, No. 215a.”’ 
Price, 60 cents net. 

t“O CoME AND MOURN WITH ME.” 
Anthem for Unaccompanied Mixed 
with Bass Solo. Price, 12 cents. “TANTUM 
Erco.” For Chorus of Mixed Voices with 
Organ Accompaniment. Price, 8 cents. By 
Robert W. Wilkes. Published by G. Schirmer, 
New York and London. 


Hymn- 
Chorus 





very worthy effort and contains much 
splendid part-writing. 
*x * + 


FISCHER & BRO., New York, ad- 
e vance J. Frank Frysinger’s “Chant 
Seraphique,” James R. Gillette’s “Scher- 
zando (Dragon Flies) and “Souvenir,” 
Ralph Kinder’s “Jour de Printemps,” 
and Gatty Sellars’s “An Evening Idy].’’§ 
These are all organ pieces, suitable for 
use both in recital and in church. They 
are melodious, likable pieces, none of 
them serious in conception, yet all ex- 
amples of a style of organ-writing which 
dates, according to some authorities, 
from the time of Batiste’s Communion in 
G, and, according to others, from Le- 
mare’s Andantino in D Flat. 


* * * 


RTHUR P. SCHMIDT has issued a 
set of five organ compositions by 
the well-known Boston organist, Everett 
E. Truette. They are a “Choral Prelude 
on ‘The Old Hundredth,’” a Hymnus, a 
Prayer, “Vesper Hymn (Offertory on 
Two Familiar Hymn Tunes)” and a 
“Processional March.”|| Mr. Truette be- 
longs to the conservative school of Amer- 
ican composers and he has written in 
that light with distinguished results. 
These organ pieces testify to his sound 
musicianship, his knowledge of the in- 
strument. The Hymnus and Prayer re- 
call the style of Guilmant in some of his 
shorter pieces. 


* * * 


HE gifted Boston composer, S. C. Col- 
burn, has written a very agreeable 
Valse for the piano, issued through the 
Boston Music Company.{f,/ Mr. Colburn 
here displays a more interesting har- 
monic than melodic personality. His har- 
monic plan is subtle and is always man- 
aged very happily. Melodically his first 
subject bears blood relationship to an 
unimportant Chaminade piece, the name 
of which we have forgotten; it is through 
his harmonic plan that he manages to 
cover up the melody and thus make less 
apparent the very marked resemblance 
to the composition referred to. The de- 
velopment shows much ingenuity and the 
piece as a whole will please when played 
by a capable pianist. 


§“CHANT SERAPHIQUE.” For the Organ. 
By J. Frank Frysinger. Price, 75 cents. 
“SCHERZANDO (DRAGON FLIES),” “SOUVENIR.” 
For the Organ. By James R. Gillette. Price, 
60 cents each. “JOUR DE PRINTEMPS.”’ For the 
Organ. By Ralph Kinder. Price $1.00. “An 
Evening Idyl.’”’ For the Organ. By Gatty 
Sellars. Price, 60 cents. Published by J. 


Fischer & Bro., New York. 


“CHORAL PRELUDE ON ‘THE OLD HuUN- 
DREDTH,’” ‘“‘HYMNUS,” ‘“‘PRAYER,” ‘“‘VESPER 
HYMN,” “PROCESSIONAL MARCH.” Five Com- 


positions for the Organ. By Everett E. Tru- 
ette, Op. 31. Published by Arthur P. Schmidt, 
Boston, New York and Leipsic. Prices, 60 
cents each the first, third and fifth, 50 cents 
each, the others. 

VALSE. For the Piano. 
Published by the Boston 
Boston. Price, 90 cents. 


By S. C. Colburn. 
Music Company, 


HARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 
has composed a very charming or- 
= piece in his “Melody in a Folk-song 
tyle,” issued by the house of White- 
Smith.** As an organ composer, Mr. 
Cadman is perhaps not very well known, 
yet he understands the instrument and 
occupied an organ position in Pittsburgh 
some years ago. 

This piece is graceful, melodious and 
logical in its structure and should be- 
come very popular in recital. If we are 
not mistaken, its thematic material is 
virtually that of Mr. Cadman’s song “O 
Moon Upon the Water,” which John 
McCormack has sung. A. W. K. 





**“MELODY IN A FOLK-SONG STYLE.” Fo; 
the Organ. By Charles Wakefield Cadman 
Published by the White-Smith Music Publish 
ing Co., Boston, New York and Chicago 
Price, 60 cents. 


RECEPTION IN HONOR OF 
PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 


Stokowski and His Band Guests of Presi- 
dent Van Rensselaer—Loving 
Cup for the Latter 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 4.—About 1200 
men, prominent in the musical, social and 
business circles of the city, were the 
guests of Alexander Van Rensselaer, in 
Horticultural Hall last evening, when 
Mr. Van Rensselaer, who is president of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra Association, 
gave another of his delightful “musica! 
smokers.” The entertainment, like those 
given in past years, was in honor of Con- 
ductor Stokowski and the other members 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra. The more 
informal enjoyment of the evening was 
preceded by a short program by the or- 
chestra, Mr. Stokowski conducting, and 
the Orpheus Club, Philadelphia’s famous 
male chorus, with Arthur D. Woodruff, 
of New York, as director. 

Among the pleasant features was the 
presentation to Mr. Van Rensselaer of a 
large silver loving cup of Grecian design, 
which he received from the hands of 
Thaddeus Rich, the concertmeister, as a 
token of esteem and appreciation from 
the members of the orchestra to its presi- 
dent. Mr. Van Rensselaer expressed his 
thanks fittingly, but caused considerable 
disappointment by his refusal to pose, as 
in former years, as a conductor, in lead- 
ing the orchestra in a performance of 
“‘Alexander’s Rag-time Band.” This task 
he escaped by diplomatically calling the 
attention of his guests to the refreshment 
tables. 

In his remarks, Mr. Van Rensselaer 
spoke of the high calibre of the members 
of the orchestra. “We are glad to meet 
them on common ground,” he said. “In 
other cities the women support the or- 
chestra and the men lend their names, 
but here the men take the active interest 
in the orchestra, and that is the reason 
why it has been such a great success.” 

Among the many prominent men pres- 
ent were Edward T. Stotesbury and Cy- 
rus H. K. Curtis, two of Philadelphia’s 
most beneficent patrons of music, while 
the members of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra came over from the Academy 
of Music, following their concert there. 

A. te F. 
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NEW BOOKS ABOUT MUSIC 














ITH the issuing of each new novel 
based on contemporary musical 

life, the wiseacres immediately start de- 
ductive work to determine upon what 
artists various of the characters are 
based. Such was the case with W. J. 
Henderson’s “The Soul of a Tenor,” con- 
cerning which a famous musician re- 


marked that he would hate to be dele- 
gated to present a copy of the book to 
the wife of a certain noted tenor. These 
speculations must recur upon the perusal 
of a lately issued musical novel, Willa 
Sibert Cather’s “The Song of the Lark.”’* 

It has already been remarked in Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA that the early phases of 
the life of Thea Kronborg, heroine of 
the novel, are similar to those of May 
Peterson, the gifted American soprano. 
It was stated: 


Both Thea and Miss Peterson were born in 
the Middle West, of Scandinavian parentage. 
Hach was the daughter of a Methodist clergy- 
man and each helped her father by playing 
the organ for his services. Both girls were 
piano prodigies, and both later adopted a 
singing career, 


Upon a complete reading of the book, 
however, it is seen that Thea’s later 
professional career is considerably like 
that of Olive Fremstad, who, too, is a 
Scandinavian from the Middle West and 
played the piano as a child. Miss Cather 
is said to be a friend of Mme. Fremstad, 
and it is quite possible that she drew 
upon the latter’s experiences for her 
heroine. And not only this character 
but the whole book is filled with the inner 
vision of the spirit of music such as 
is possessed by artists of infinite penetra- 
tion like Mme. Fremstad. Here is what 
Fred Ottenburg says of Thea: 


“It’s the idea, the basic idea, pulsing be- 
hind every bar she sings. She simplifies a 
character down to the musical idea it’s built 
on, and makes everything conform to that 

; Instead of inventing a lot of business 
and expedients to suggest character she 
knows the thing at the root and lets the mu- 
sical pattern take care of her. The score 
pours her into all those lovely postures, makes 
the light and shadow go over her face, lifts 
her and drops her.” 


Might that not apply as well to Frem- 
stad, in her Isolde or Briinnhilde? It 
was as a Wagnerian interpreter that 
Thea made her triumph at the Metro- 
politan, as did Mme. Fremstad; and in 
each case the preliminary experience was 
gained in German opera houses. Then, 
too, Ottenburg remarks of her: 

“Elsa isn’t a part that’s particularly suited 
to Thea’s voice at all, as I see her voice. It’s 
over-lyrical for her. She makes it, but 
there’s nothing in it that fits her like a glove, 
except, maybe, that long duet in the third 
act.” 


Critics have said the same of Mme. 
Fremstad. But enough of these analy- 
tical parallels. Whether or not Thea 
Kronborg may be partly identical with 
Olive Fremstad, the fact remains that 
Miss Cather has created a decidedly real 
character. It is a character which now 
and then loses the sympathy of the read- 
ers, but, doubtless, this merely shows the 
fidelity of this picture of the stressful 
operatic life, in which, as Ottenburg de- 
clares: “It’s ‘dog eat dog,’ in this game 
as in every other.” Miss Cather has 
been successful in giving Thea a dis- 

*“THE SONG OF THE LARK.’”’ A novel by 
Willa Sibert Cather. Published by Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 4 Park Street, Boston. 
Price, $1.40 net. 





tinctly marked individuality even from 
the very start as an eleven-year-old. 

Also, the author has presented some 
other musical characters who are per- 
fect types. First, there is Wunsch, the 
old piano teacher, whose pioneer work 
in Colorado is typical of the services 
rendered to this country by the early 
German musicians. Then we see the 
contrasting natures of Thea’s teachers 
in Chicago: the idealistic, impractical 
pianist, Harsanyi, and the clever, but 
cynically shallow voice teacher, Bowers. 
In describing Thea’s experiences with 
the latter, by the way, the author paints 
this incidental picture: 

So many grinning, stupid faces! Thea was 


sitting by the window in Bower’s studio, 
waiting for him to come back from lunch. On 





her knee was the latest number of an illus- 
trated musical journal in which musicians 
great and little stridently advertised their 
wares. Every afternoon she played accom- 
paniments for people who looked and smiled 
like these. She was getting tired of the hu- 
man countenance, 


To the plausibility of one of the char- 
acters we must take a slight exception— 
that of Ottenburg. That any future 
head of the brewer’s trust should have 
such a truly musical soul and such spir- 
itual discernment we can scarcely be- 
lieve. However, as the author says, he 
is “an imaginative business man.” 

One of the interesting chapters relates 
to Theodore Thomas and his expression 
of debt to the singer’s art resulting from 
a boyhood hearing of Jenny Lind and 
Henrietta Sontag. K. S. C. 








IMPORTANT SUBJECTS 
ADDED AT NEW LONGY 
SCHOOL IN BOSTON 














Georges Longy, Well-Known Coach and 
Head of the Longy School, Boston 


Boston, MAss., Jan. 6.—The Longy 
School, founded here last October, by 
Georges Longy, the well-known coach and 
oboe player of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, and his gifted young daughter, 
Renée Longy, has proved itself to be an 
institution that fully meets the needs of 
Boston’s music students. 

In addition to the many singers who 
go to Mr. Longy for coaching, an added 
feature of the school is the solfeggio 
(French system) class for singers, stu- 
dents and teachers, which meets every 
Friday morning. Mr. Longy has added 
additional subjects for instruction as 
follows: Violin, ’cello, harp, flute, clar- 
inet and harmony; with capable and ex- 
perienced teachers, almost all coming 
from the ranks of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. 

The Rhythmic Gymnastics, begun last 
year here in Boston by Mlle. Longy, is 
gaining a successful following, and Mlle. 
Longy is now teaching the art in New 
York City as well, where she has a suc- 
cessful class on Monday of each week. 


W. H. L. 
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NAHAN FRANKO’S TEACHING 





Blind Father of One of His Pupils 
Makes a Serious Mistake 


Nahan Franko, according to the Opera 
Magazine, is telling this story on him- 
self: “One day, not long ago, a strange 
woman called at my studio and confided 


to me that she was the mother of the 
most marvelous son born in many cen- 
turies. She was too poor to pay any- 
thing for the boy’s musical education, 
but she was sure he would be a great 
violinist if given a chance. The father 
was an invalid and blind and the mother 
earned the living for the family, so I 
thought I might as well give the boy les- 
sons as to spend my time any other way. 
I became rather fond of him as the les- 
sons progressed, though he showed no 
remarkable talents as a musician. Often 
I had to pay his carfare from the Bronx, 
as the mother was hard pressed for such 
trivial sums. 

“After a couple of months the mother 
came to me again one day and said that 
the next week she was giving a birth- 
day party for her husband and she 
wanted her little son to play a piece for 
a surprise. I told her the boy couldn’t 
play any selections, and that it would be 
out of the question to have him prepare 
any. She then asked me if I wouldn’t 
play in the place of the boy and fool 
the father. ‘It will please my husband 


so to think that John can play,’ she 
pleaded. 

“TI consented to enter into the plot and 
the day of the party I took my violin and 
went to the Bronx, to the home of my pu- 
pil, which was in festive array. I was 
not introduced to the father. When the 
time came for the boy to surprise his 
parent, I did my part. After I had 
played the selection, the mother said, 
‘And what do you think of John’s play- 
ing, father?’ ‘Pretty good,’ answered the 
father of my pupil, ‘but he has a bad 
teacher; that person doesn’t know how 
to teach him. Change, my dear, and get 
another.’ ” 


ALMA GLUCK’S RECEPTION 








Society and the Arts Represented at 
Zimbalist’s House-warming 


Distinguished representatives of the 
concert and operatic world, of society, 
of the theater and the other arts at- 
tended the reception given by Mme. 
Alma Gluck (Mrs. Efrem Zimbalist) on 
Jan. 6 to open her new house at 315 
West 100th Street, New York. 

Among those invited were Mr. and 
Mrs. Pasquale Amato, Albert Morris 
Bagby, Mr. and Mrs. Harold Bauer, So- 
phie Braslau, A. Buzzi-Peccia, Artur 
Bodanzky, Mr. and Mrs. August Belmont, 
Lucrezia Bori, Enrico Caruso, Julia Culp, 
Rawlins L. Cottenet, Mr. and Mrs. Pablo 
Casals, Mr. and Mrs. (Ethel Barrymore) 
Russell G. Colt, Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
J. De Coppet, Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. 
Ditson, Mr. and Mrs. Walter Damrosch, 
Mr. and Mrs. John A. Dix, Emmy Des- 
tinn, Mischa Elman, Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
H. Flagler, Elsie Ferguson, Daniel Froh- 
man, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Dana Gibson, 
Frieda Hempel, Mr. and Mrs. Owen 
Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. Otto H. Kahn, 
Melanie Kurt, Mr. and Mrs. Nicholas 
Longworth, Anne T. Morgan, Clarence 
Mackay, Mr. and Mrs. (Laurette Tay- 
lor) J. Hartley Manners, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ogden L. Mills, Mr. and Mrs. Ignace 
Jan Paderewski, Mr. and Mrs. Carl 
Stoeckel, Mr. and Mrs. Edward T. Stotes- 
bury, Mr. and Mrs. William K. Vander- 
bilt, Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt, Jr.; 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney. 





A Studio Necessity! 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Inclosed find renewal of subscription. 
I find your paper a studio necessity. 
Most cordially, 
(Mrs. Geo. W.) JANET B. OSTRANDER. 
Liberty, N. Y., Dec. 17, 1915. 








Good Music of Many Kinds 
Costs Little in Copenhagen 








Rhee BROCHNER, author of “Dan- 
ish Life in Town and Country,” 
devotes a chapter to music and the 
drama, in which she presents some in- 
teresting information. The Conserva- 
toire at Copenhagen is State subsidized 
and richly endowed. It dates in its pres- 
ent form from 1866, and a great number 
of highly distingished musicians have 
been connected with it. A course at this 
institution lasts three years and _ is 
brought to its close by an examination 
of stringent character. 

The musical life of Copenhagen is 
very active, and the good burghers flock 
to the concerts in such numbers that 
good music is available at very small 
cost. Indeed, one may get excellent mu- 
sic for nothing at all from the fine mili- 
tary bands that play in the parks. Spe- 
cial people’s concerts are also given on 
Sunday afternoons, the price of admis- 
sion to which is the stupendous sum of 
ten 6re—about three cents. In the win- 
ter there are also admirable orchestral 
concerts, for which good soloists are en- 
gaged. The prices for these concerts 
range from twelve to twenty cents. 


Twenty cents also represents the price 
of the cheapest reserved seats at the 
Royal Opera, where splendid perform- 
ances of opera are given by artists of 
rare attainment. 

Another indication of the activity of 
Copenhagen musical life is the number 
and excellence of the various musical so- 
cieties. The most famous of these is the 
Musikforeningen, of which Niels W. 
Gade, Denmark’s most famous composer, 
was director for forty years. The mu- 
sical tastes of this exclusive society are 
very catholic, and the concerts include 
music old and new, Danish and foreign. 
The Caeciliaforeningen, conducted by 
Friedrich Rung, son of the founder, 
restricts itself mainly to old music. Ex- 
cellent chamber music is to be heard at 
the concerts of the Kammermusik-For- 
eningen, rendered mainly by members of 
the excellent orchestra of the Royal 
Opera. Another excellent feature of 
musical life in the Danish capital is the 
fine performances of sacred music fre- 
quently given in the churches. The most 
noted of these performances are those 
given at Easter time at the Church of 
Our Lady by members of the Royal 
Opera.—LEtude. 
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MINNEAPOLIS ORCHESTRA OFFERS 
THREE GOOD HOLIDAY CONCERTS 


Mme. Fremstad Soloist in Twin City Performances—Hundreds For- 
sake New Year’s Eve Frivolities to Hear the Orchestra in St. 
Paul—Mme. Chilson-Ohrman, Soloist in Third Concert, Creates 
a Fine Impression—Minneapolis String Quartet in its First Con- 


cert of the Season 


INNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 4.— 
Three concerts by the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, two in Minneapolis 
and one in St. Paul, left their stamp upon 
the holiday activities of the Twin Cities. 
In St. Paul, on New Year’s Eve, the pro- 
gram contained Alfvén’s Symphony No. 
3, Strauss’s “Till Eulenspiegel” and 
“Briinnhilde’s Immolation,” magnificent- 
ly conceived by Mme. Fremstad and Mr. 
Oberhoffer in its heroic sweep. That 
music of this order should have so estab- 
lished its need in the lives of from 1500 
to 2500 persons in communities some- 
times accredited by the unsuspecting 
with commercial or superficial motives, 
and that this need should find expres- 
sion at a time traditionally given over to 
indulgence of the spirit of gaiety in its 
lighter forms, gives cause for congratu- 
lation. 

The symphony was full of color and 
human appeal. The vocal quality in the 
song of the second movement, the crisp 
responses between the choirs in the fairy 
revel of the third, the vital pulse dom- 
inating the feats of execution in the 
fourth—all were redolent of melody and 
buoyant with life. 

Mme. Fremstad appeared with regal 
air, as might become the daughter of a 
Viking. Her voice took its place as one 
of the instruments of the orchestra, at 
the command of unerring artistry, in the 
Finale of Wagner’s “Gétterdammerung.”’ 
She was tremendously applauded. Her 
recognition of the fact that the orches- 
tra was co-responsible for the splendid 
performance was made known to the au- 
dience through insistent sharing of the 
applause with Mr. Oberhoffer. Schu- 
bert’s “Die Allmacht” constituted the 
remaining vocal offering on the program, 
of which the Overture to “Der Frei- 
schiitz” was the opening number. 

The program on Friday night in 
Minneapolis was a repetition of that 
played in St. Paul the evening before. 


Mme. Chilson-Ohrman as Soloist 


The third program by the orchestra 
to be assigned to the holiday season was 
that of Sunday afternoon, in which Mme. 
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Luella Chilson-Ohrman appeared as 
soloist. The March, “Triumphal Entry 
of the Bojars,” by the Norwegian, Hal- 
vorsen, was the opening number, after 
which one was led to consideration of a 
program representing composers from 
Austria, France, Italy and Roumania. 
Mme. Ohrman’s numbers were the 
aria, “Qui la voce,” from “I Puritani,” 
and the Romanza from Rossini’s “Wil- 
liam Tell,” both of which were admir- 
ably suited to the capabilities of the ex- 
cellent coloratura singer that she is. The 
voice was smooth, sweet, flexible, the 


execution of florid passages clean, the 


sustained work beautifully legato. Voice 


and work were frankly admired and the 
singer accepted as an adept in the art 
of fioratura, with considerable charm in 
the delivery of lyric passages. The com- 
plete program comprised: 


March, Halvorsen; Overture, ‘‘Sakuntala,’’ 
Goldmark; Suite from the Ballet ‘‘La Korrl- 
gane,’”’ Widor; Aria, ‘‘Qui la voce,’’ Bellinl; 
Roumanian Rhapsody No. 1, In A Major, 
Enesco; Overture, to ‘‘Mignon,’’ Thomas; 
Romanza from ‘‘William Tell,’’ Rossini; Span- 
ish Caprice, ‘‘Rimsky-Korsakoff. 


String Quartet’s Reappearance 


The Minneapolis String Quartet ap- 
peared in the third concert of the series 
under the auspices of the Chamber Mu- 
sic Society of Minneapolis last night. It 
was the first appearance of the Quartet 
this season, and a favorable one. The 
players are Richard Czerwonky, first 
violin; Franz Dicks, second violin; Car] 
Scheurer, viola; Cornelius van Vliet, 
violoncello. They were assisted on this 
occasion by Jean Koch, viola. The pro- 
gram consisted of the Beethoven Quartet 





in C-Minor, Op. 18, No. 4; two move- 
ments from the Quartet of Taneieff in 
B Flat Major and the Quintet in G 
Major, Op. 111, by Brahms. 

Intelligence, virility, musicianship of 
good order and enthusiasm are elemental 
factors in this very admirable ensemble. 
The work was not flawless as to purity 
of tone or pitch, Mr. Czerwonky fre- 
| gg playing “sharp,” but there was 

ne evidence of clarity of outline and 
splendid co-operation. The noble pro- 
portions of the short but very beautiful 
Beethoven Quartet were revealed with 
fine understanding. In the Taneieff mu- 
sic there was a consciousness on the 
part of the audience and, one suspects, 
of the players also, of difficulties but 
partially overcome. In the Brahms 
Quintet, it would seem, the players found 
themselves in closer union. There were 
times when the pianissimo vanishing ef- 
fects were quite “Flonzaleyesque.” 

The reception accorded the local or- 
ganization bespeaks its value to the city 
—a city alive with opportunity, enthusi- 
asm and appreciation. 

FLORENCE L. C. BRIGGs. 





PHILADELPHIA GIVES 
OVATION TO MELBA 


Huge Audience Greets Diva as 
Soloist with Boston 
Symphony 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 4.—The Boston 
Symphony Orchestra gave the third con- 
cert of its thirty-fifth season in this city 
at the Academy of Music last evening, 
with Mme. Melba as soloist. The audi- 
ence was one of those which mark an 


event of special interest, with long lines 
of waiting people outside and many un- 
able to obtain seats. This was in part 
due, of course, to the appearance of 
Melba, who was making her farewell for 
the season. 

The program was one that could not 
fail to give satisfaction to lovers of mu- 
sic of the classic type, the composers 
represented being Haydn, Handel, Mo- 
zart and Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. The 
orchestra was heard in a beautiful in- 
terpretation, at the opening, of the 
Haydn E Flat Symphony, and at the close 
in the overture, “Calm Sea and Pros- 
perous Voyage” of Mendelssohn, while 
a particularly attractive number was 
Mozart’s Concertante for Violin and 
Viola, the solo parts being very artistic- 
ally played by Anton Witek, the concert- 
master, and E. Ferir, first viola player. 

Melba, who was in much better voice 
than at her recital given here early 
in the season, was heard to the great 
delight of the audience in Handel’s 
“Sweet Bird That Shun’st the Noise of 
Folly,” with flute obbligato by Andre 
Maquarre, and two arias, “Porgi Amor” 
and “Voi, Che Sapete” from Mozart’s 
“The Marriage of Figaro.”’ None of the 
offerings placed a tax upon her voice 
that she was not able to meet with ease 
and brilliancy. 

Melba was recalled many times, after 
her final number receiving an ovation 
that expressed the admiration and af- 
fection which have long been hers in 
this city, as elsewhere, and there seemed 
to be no reason why Dr. Muck should 
have so unmistakably shown his displeas- 
ure at the enthusiasm of the audience. 
After the singer had been recalled at 
least half a dozen times, the conductor, 
who had gone back, with his back to the 
audience, to converse with some of the 
musicians, made no move, even when 
there was sufficient pause for him to do 
so, to return to his stand and commence 
the final number by the orchestra, let- 
ting the applause start up again, with 
the result that Melba twice more returned 
to make a bow and shake her head help- 
lessly, it being well understood that no 
encores are permitted at these concerts. 
Dr. Muck nonchalantly asked one of the 
musicians to give him his seat, sat down, 
without once looking toward the audi- 
ence, and for several moments continued 





in an indifferent manner to carry on a 
conversation with one or two of the 
men. 

It is very true that in Philadelphia, 
as doubtless in other cities, the cainnee 
of a popular soloist otten is carried to 
annoying extremes, but last evening, 
with such a favorite as Melba bidding 
farewell for the season, “or it may be 
forever,” the demonstration by no means 
was greater than was reasonable or to 
be expected. If Dr. Muck intended his 
actions as a rebuke to the enthusiasts 
that in this city have many times, and 
always, treated him not only with the 
greatest respect, but with a cordial rec- 
ognition of his distinguished artistic abil- 
ity, his attitude was an unfortunate one. 

m. te F. 


ADELE KRUEGER’S RECITAL 





Large Audience Evinces Approval of 
Well-Planned Program 


Adele Krueger, dramatic soprano, who 
has been heard in New York before, 
gave a recital at AZolian Hall last Tues- 
day evening. Evidently there are many 
who are anxious to hear her sing, for 
an unusually large audience paid her 
tribute by generous applause and floral 
offerings. 

Mme. Krueger began and closed her 
program with German songs, among 
them those of Franz, Schubert, Brahms, 
Schumann, Loewe, Strauss, Wolf, Hugo 
Kaun and Rubinstein, meanwhile singing 
a French group of Hiie, Luckstone, Marc 
Delmas and J. A. Weckerlin, and a num- 
ber of songs in English headed by A. 
Walter Kramer’s “For a Dream’s Sake” 
and including translations of Raff, 
Arensky and Tosti settings. Mme. 
Krueger sings with intelligence and an 
acceptable quality of voice. 

A few of the German numbers were 
delivered with dramatic feeling, but 
some of those in English disclosed a fall- 
ing off in volume of tone and a certain 
lack of conviction. In general, her sing- 
ing contained many praiseworthy fea- 
tures. Mr. Luckstone, playing from mem- 
ory, as usual, was an excellent accom- 
panist. H. B. 


ANITA RIO IN ROCHESTER 


Song Recital Listened to Delightedly 
by Unusually Large Audience 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., Jan. 6.—The Tues- 
day Musical morning recital by Anita 
Rio at the Regent Theater has been the 
only musical event since the beginning 
of the new year. Most of the musicians 
are taking a much needed rest since the 
rush of the Christmas season with all 
its demands for special music. Mme. 
Rio’s recital was most refreshing and 
was listened to with enjoyment by the 
largest audience yet assembled for a 
Tuesday Musicale morning recital. The 
date was Jan. 4. 

Mme. Rio had on her well chosen pro- 
gram a very attractive little cycle of 
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“Mother Goose” Rhymes, which are yet 
in manuscript. They have been set to 
music by Arthur E. Johnstone and should 
prove popular. Mme. Rio interpreted 
them delightfully. She was ably accom- 
panied by Ethel Longstreet Smith, whose 
lucid and sympathetic playing won words 
of praise from every newspaper in the 
city. M. E. W. 


New York Recital for Julia Hill 


Julia Hill, mezzo-soprano, will give a 
recital at the Bandbox Theater, New 
York, on Sunday evening, Feb. 6, as- 
sisted by Kurt Schindler at the piano. 
Her program will contain a group of 
Wolf songs, French songs by Aubert, 
Chausson and Poldowski, modern Ger- 
man lieder by Erich Wolff, Reger, Zem- 
linsky, Wagner and Strauss and a group 
by Grieg, Horsman, Cyril Scott and 
Rachmaninoff. 
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TAFT PAYS TRIBUTE 
TO BENEFACTOR OF 
CINCINNATI'S MUSIC 


Address of Country’s Ex-President 
an Impressive Feature of Mem- 
orial Program tothe Late M.Cora 
Dow, Who Endowed City’s 
Orchestra with Fund of $700,000 
—Representatives of City and 
Nation Hear Concert of Works 
Admirably Chosen and Inter- 
preted by Dr. Kunwald 


yINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 9.—Perhaps 
& never in the history of Cincinnati has 
the importance of music to the com- 
munity and particularly the importance 
of the Symphony Orchestra in the de- 
velopment of the artistic ideals of the 
city been so emphatically affirmed as 
during the last week. 

On Wednesday evening there was 
given a beautiful and imposing memo- 
rial in honor of Martha Cora Dow, the 
generous benefactor of the orchestra, 
who recently endowed it with the sum 
of $700,000. This concert was followed 
Friday afternoon and Saturday evening 
by the regular series of Symphony con- 
certs, with programs of superlative in- 
terest and charm. An important fea- 
ture of the memorial was the inspiring 
address by ex-President William How- 
ard Taft, who came to Cincinnati for 
the occasion. The entire program was 
as follows: 





Prelude to ‘‘Lohengrin,’’ Wagner; Address, 
Judge William Howard Taft; Funeral March, 
from the “Gotterdammerung,” Wagner; ‘‘Tod 
und Verklarung,’’ Strauss. 


‘fhe memorial was an expression on 
the part of the entire city of its grati- 
tude and appreciation of the generous 
benefaction and took on all the aspects 
of a civic function. In the vast audi- 
ence which assembled were not only the 
music-lovers of the city, the friends and 
employees of the deceased patroness of 
the orchestra, but city and national of- 
ficials, representatives of the courts, and 
of the various social, philanthropic and 
professional organizations,—an audience 
drawn from all the various activities of 
the city’s life. 

In the foyer of Music Hall was a 
portrait of Miss Dow, bearing a great 
wreath which was later placed upon her 
grave. 

Audience and orchestra alike were 
profoundly impressed by the solemnity 
of the occasion. The former listened in 
a subdued and reverent mood while the 
latter, under the baton of Dr. Ernst 
Kunwald, inspired by the significance of 
the occasion, played with dignity and 
fervor. 

In his address, Judge Taft spoke with 
great feeling of the splendid ideals and 
attainments of Miss Dow; of how, un- 
aided and in the face of great obstacles, 
she had amassed an immense fortune 
and then without restriction or condi- 
tion had devoted it to the cause of the 
ideal which she cherished above all 
others—the development of symphonic 
music in the city which had witnessed 
her almost unprecedented success as a 
business woman. Judge Taft also spoke 
of the continuance of the benefit of her 
gift, which would bring pleasure and 
profit to generations still to come. He 
dwelt at some length on the musical in- 
fluence of Cincinnati which, constantly 
developing within the city itself, is ex- 
panding in ever’ widening circles 
throughout the Middle West. Judge 
Taft’s address contained not only a résu- 
me of the musical] situation from an 
earlier day, but also a noble prophesy 
for the future. 

A rarely beautiful reading was given 
to the Prelude to “Lohengrin,” probably 
one never equaled in the city in impres- 
Sive dignity and deep feeling. The Fu- 
neral March so logically chosen in view 
of the occasion was stirringly presented, 
this superb composition in its stately 
and majestic performance enhancing the 
solemn note of the evening. The third 
number most aptly selected, the Strauss 
“Tod und Verklarung,” one of the 
works frequently played by the orches- 
tra and one which Dr. Kunwald reads 
magnificently, changed the funereal 
mood by the effective and _ seraphic 
“Verklirung” to one of aspiration and 
achievement. 

The program of the symphony series 
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URGE EXAMINATION OF PUPILS, NOT OF 
TEACHERS, AT NATIONAL CONVENTION 
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Some of the Participants in the Buffalo Meetings of the National 





Music Teachers’ Association. Left to Right: Karl Gehrkens, Oberlin, 


Ohio; La Verne H. Brown, Detroit; Charles Aiken, Cincinnati; Olaf Anderson, Chicago; Francis L. Work, Detroit; Kate S. Chittenden, 


New York; J. Warren Erb, University of Illinois (President of the Association); 
Wood, Vassar College; Hans Schneider, 


Spaulding, Harvard University 


UFFALO, N. Y., Jan. 7.—At the 

National Music Teachers’ Association, 
which convened here on Dec. 28, 29 and 
30, an afternoon’s session was devoted 
to the discussion of standardization for 
teachers. The trend of opinion among 
the delegates was that to invoke the 
legislative laws would be a great disas- 


Robert A. Sherrard, Johnstown, Pa.; Carl Paige 


Providence, R. I.; F. W. Wodell, Boston; Adolf Weidig, W. J. Baltzell, Boston; Walter R. 


ter and would be of no practical help in 
ousting the charlatan from the ranks of 
the music profession. 

Another point made was that there are 
many teachers who could pass a credit- 
able examination as regards knowledge 
of musical subjects and yet these same 
teachers had not the faculty to pass 
their knowledge on to pupils. The ca- 


pacity of making pupils understand, es- 
pecially the voice pupil, whose work is 
largely physical, it was held, demanded 
other traits in conjunction with academ- 
ical knowledge. 

The best plan was considered to be 
that of the examination of the pupils and 
not of the teachers. 

F. H. H. 





of the week, of which Edoardo Ferrari- 
Fontana was the soloist, was as follows: 

Overture, ‘“‘Prince Hal,’’ David Stanley 
Smith; Aria from ‘‘Aida,” Verdi; Serenade for 
Wind Instruments, R. Strauss; Aria from 
‘‘Carmen,” Bizet; ‘‘Kikimora,”’ a Folk-tale, 
Liadoff; Symphony No. 4, Schumann, 


The overture, “Prince Hal,” by David 
Stanley Smith, is a composition of ster- 





The Late M. Cora Dow, Whose Gift of 
$700,000 to the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra Has Proved a Distinct Mu- 
sical Stimulus to the City 

ling worth and much musical charm. It 


was well received and warmly applaud- 
ed. The Serenade for wind instruments 


was admirably played. The Liadoff 
work was re-demanded. Dr. Kunwald’s 
reading of the symphony was delightful 
because of the lightness and buoyancy 
with which he invested it as, well as the 
romantic glamor which he infused into 
the passages which give the symphony 
its typical character. 

The soloist, Edoardo Ferrari-Fontana, 
the noted Metropolitan tenor, in spite of 
the fact that his numbers were not alto- 
gether well chosen for a Cincinnati audi- 
ence, made a decided impression and was 
warmly applauded. He gave an individ- 
ual interpretation of “Celeste Aida.” 
His undisputed dramatic and vocal gifts 
were unreservedly displayed in the 
“Flower Song” from “Carmen,” while 
his encore, the “Vesti la giubba” from 
“Pagliacci,” was sung with dramatic fer- 
vor and fine voice production and quality. 


A. K. H. 


ANNE ARKADIJ MAKES 
DEBUT IN NEW YORK 


New Lieder Singer Appears in Aolian 
Hall Recital—Warmly Received 
by Audience 


It seems possible that Anne Arkadij, 
the American liedersinger, who made her 
New York bow in a recital at A®olian 
Hall last Tuesday afternoon, will prove 
on some forthcoming occasion that her 
good report has not been exaggerated. 
Struggling against a severe nervousness, 
though the audience greeted her warmly, 
she was obviously incapable of realizing 
effects that are clearly in her power to 
achieve or to convey a proper notion of 
the precise reach of her talents. Miss 
Arkadij, who in private life is Anne 
Comstock (and niece of the well-known 
piano teacher, Elinor Comstock), spent 
nine years in Germany, it appears, and 
there acquired the larger part of her 
vocal training. German instruction has 
done some vicious things to fine Ameri- 
can voices and Miss Arkadij has not 
gone through the process altogether un- 
scathed. But how much the lack of con- 
trol and other difficulties with her upper 
tones must be attributed to temporary 
causes, or to what extent they derive 
from Teutonic vocal culture we shall not 


definitely decide at present. At all 
events the voice itself is a good one, of 
considerable richness and of a contralto- 
like timbre. At its best in the lower 
range it is suggestive in a manner of 
Julia Culp. 

Miss Arkadij sings in tune and enun- 
ciates admirably in German. Further- 
more, she models her interpretations 
with taste and soundness of judgment 
and does not spoil their smoothly con- 
trived plan with excesses of any sort. 
However, her delivery of the different 
matters offered on Tuesday seemed de- 
ficient in variety and disclosed no strik- 
ing essentials of temperament or poetic 
intuition. The program itself was a 
model of length and of musical interest. 
It contained Schubert and Schumann 
numbers, Franz’s “Es hat die Rose sich 
beklagt,” the magnificent ‘‘Vergessen”’ 
and “Im Herbst,” some Brahms songs, 
including the “Minnelied” and “Von 
Ewiger Liebe”; and others by Rach- 
maninoff, Erich Wolff, Strauss and Josef 
Marx. Two by the last named call for 
special designation—‘Hat dich die Liebe 
beriihrt” and “Und Gestern hat er mir 
Rosen gebracht”—the first of which 
equals Strauss at his best. 

Camille Decreus played the accompani- 
ments with somewhat excessive refine- 
ment and placidity. ee a 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON MUSICALE 


Mr. and Mrs. Yeatman Griffith Enter- 
tain at Interesting Gatherings 





A musical program of much interest 
was given Sunday afternoon, Jan. 9, at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Yeatman Grif- 
fith in Eighty-second Street, New York, 
Mr. and Mrs. Griffith have been receiv- 
ing on the second Sunday afternoons of 
each month during the season, and these 
affairs have become exceedingly popular. 

At the last musicale Myrtle Stitt sang 
and Frederick Fradkin, the violinist, 
joined in giving a fine program. Miss 
Stitt is one of Mr. Griffith’s pupils who 
gives uncommon promise. She sang two 
groups of songs, “Lungi dal caro bene,” 
Sechi; “Light,” Marion Bauer, and “Love 
Is the Wind,” MacFayden, “Zur Ruh, 
Zur Ruh,” Hugo Wolf; “Es ist kein Berg 
so hoch,” and “Will Niedmand singen,” 
by Hildach. 
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FIRST LONG TOUR 
FOR PHILHARMONIC 


Orchestra’s Spring Journey to Tra- 
verse Three Sides of Big 
Triangle 


Felix F. Leifels, manager of the Phil- 
harmonic Society of New York, an- 
nounces that this spring the orchestra 
will make the first long festival tour in 
the seventy-four years of its history. 
Following repeated requests from sec- 
tions of the country not touched by the 
Philharmonic on its regular winter tours, 
Maximilian Elser, Jr., of ASolian Hall, 
acting for Mr. Leifels, booked a six 
weeks’ tour for the Philharmonic. Re- 


quests kept coming in. A sixth week is 
now being booked, and a seventh is un- 
der consideration. 

Josef Stransky will, of course, conduct 
the Philharmonic during its spring tour, 
although in cities where choral works 
are given local conductors will be at the 
conductor’s desk. A quartet of vocal so- 
loists, whose names are shortly to be 
announced, will accompany the Philhar- 
monic throughout the tour. ; 

This big tour will finish what is per- 
haps the greatest year in the life of the 
Philharmonic Society. With the “All 
Seats Sold” sign displayed in the lobby 
of Carnegie Hall, the Philharmonic has 
attained the height of well-deserved pop- 
ularity. It is fitting that remote sections 
of the country should have opportunity 
of hearing America’s oldest orchestra, 
which is so highly appreciated in New 
York. 

The Philharmonic on its spring tour 
will traverse three sides of a gigantic 
equilateral triangle, from New York to 
Omaha, from Omaha to Houston, from 
Houston back through the South to New 
York. In each city from one to six con- 
certs will be given. In addition to the 
vocal quartet, soloists such as Olive 
Fremstad and Margarete Matzenauer and 
Edoardo Ferrari-Fontana will appear in 
a number of places with the Philhar- 
monic. 

Among the cities to be visited by the 
Philharmonic are: 

Montclair, N. J.; Harrisburg, Pa. ; Altoona, 
Pa.; Johnstown, Pa.; Urbana, Ill.; Dubuque, 
Iowa; Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Des Moines, 
lowa: Omaha, Neb.; St, Joseph, Mo.; Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; Lindsborg, Kan.; Hutchinson, 
Kan.; Muskogee, Okla.; Fort Worth, Tex. ; 
Dallas, Tex.; Waco, Tex.; Austin, Tex. ; 
Houston, Tex. ; Shreveport, La.; Mobile, Ala: ; 
Meridian, Miss.; Jackson, Miss.; Nashville, 
Tenn. ; Roanoke, Va. 





FOLK SONGS FOR WORKERS 


Merced de Pifia and Roger de Bruyn 
Give Program in Costume 


Despite the bad weather, a large num- 
ber of music-lovers gathered at the 
Workers’ Amusement Club on Monday 
evening, Jan. 10, to enjoy a program 
that was described as “Romances en 
Costumes.” Mme. de Pina, contralto, 
and Roger de Bruyn, tenor, sang groups 
of Spanish, Hungarian, French and Ital- 
ian songs in very effective manner and 
in appropriate costumes. 

Mme. de Pina included among her 
Spanish songs the “Callejeo” of Gran- 
ados and a “Serenata” of Fuentes, 
which she sang with emotional fire and 
an excellent knowledge of pantomime. 
With Mr. de Bruyn, who made good use 
of his fine tenor voice, she sang an in- 
teresting group of Hungarian folk-songs, 
one of which, the “Zigeunerlied,” had the 
characteristic Magyar note. Mr. De 
Bruyn sang French songs of Adam, Mrs. 
Maley and Fourdrain, and Italian peas- 
ant songs of Gubitosi, Billi, Burgmein 
and Leoncavallo. He won much ap- 
plause for his well controlled singing 
and excellent acting. The picturesque 
and characteristic costumes of Mr. De 
Bruyn and Mme. De Pina won favorable 
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comment from many in the audience, 
which, by the way, was by no means 
blasé. Signor Umberto Martucci was 
at the piano, and besides assisting the 
Singers capably, he played Tschaikow- 
sky’s “Romance” and a “Scherzo” of 
Giuseppe Martucci. Mr. Martucci played 
with excellent understanding and taste, 
to the —— of people who are really 
anxious to hear music. H. B. 


RABINOFF WESTERN TOUR 


Boston Opera Company and Pavlowa 
Ballet to Travel to Coast 


The forthcoming Western tour of the 
Boston Grand Opera Company, with 
Anna Pavlowa and her ballet, is an am- 
bitious one. The organization is booked 
straight through to the Pacific Coast, 
and its present trip will occupy it well 
into April. In all essentials, such as 
casts, conductors, stage management, 
etc., the company will remain substan- 
tially the same as that which appeared 
in New York. 

Its opening appearances are scheduled 
as follows: 

Jan. 17, Syracuse: “La Bohéme,” followed 
by Spanish Ballet; Jan. 18, Toronto: ‘“Pag- 
liacci,” followed by “Coppelia’”; Jan. 19 
(matinée), “Butterfly,” followed by ‘“Snow- 
flakes”; Jan. 19 (evening), “La Bohéme,” 
followed by Spanish Ballet; Jan. 20, Buffalo: 
“L’Amore dei Tre Re,” followed by “Snow- 
flakes”; Jan. 21, “Pagliacci,” followed by 
“Coppelia”; Jan. 22 (matinée), “Butterfly,” 
followed by Egyptian Ballet; (evening) 
“Bohéme,” followed by Spanish Ballet; Jan. 
24, Cleveland: Jan. 24, “L’Amore dei Tre 
Re,” followed by “Snowflakes”; Jan. 25, 
“Butterfly,” followed by Egyptian Ballet; 
Jan. 26 (matinée), “Bohéme,” followed by 
Spanish Ballet; Jan. 26 (evening), “Pagli- 
acci,”’ followed by “‘Coppelia” ; Jan. 27, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.: ‘“‘Bohéme,” followed by Span- 
ish Ballet; Jan, 28 (matinée), Detroit: “Bo- 
héme,”’ followed by Spanish Ballet; Jan. 28 
(evening), Ann Arbor, Mich.: Operatic con- 
cert, University of Michigan; Jan. 29 (mat- 
inée), Toledo, Ohio: “Butterfly,” followed by 
“Snowflakes”; (evening), ‘“Pagliacci,’’ fol- 
lowed by “Coppelia’”; Jan. 31, Cincinnati: 
“L’Amore dei Tre Re,’ followed by “Snow- 
flakes’; Feb. 1, “Butterfly,” followed by 
Egyptian Ballet; Feb. 2 (matinée), “Pagli- 
acci,” followed by “Orfeo”; (evening), Bo- 
héme,” followed by Spanish Ballet; Feb. 3 
Pittsburgh, “L’Amore dei Tre Re,” followed 
by “Snowflakes”; Feb. 4, “Butterfly,’’ fol- 
lowed by Egyptian Ballet; Feb. 5 (matinée), 
“Bohéme,” followed by Spanish Ballet; (even- 
ing), “Pagliacci” followed by ‘‘Coppelia.” 


ELLERMAN-COXE CONCERTS 


Many Audiences Hear Song Offerings 
of Artists 


Amy E. Ellerman, contralto, and Cal- 
vin Coxe, tenor, were heard at a benefit 
for the New York Medical College and 
Hospital for Women, at Delmonico’s, on 
the evening of Dec. 1. Miss Ellerman 
was heard in the aria from “Samson 
and Delilah,” “Cade La Sera,” by Mili- 
lotti, and “What’s in the Air To-day,” 
by Eden. Mr. Coxe’s offerings were the 
aria, “Una Furtiva Lagrima,” from 
Donizetti’s “L’Elisir d’Amore,” Ronald’s 
“Love, I Have Won You” and “Recom- 
pense,” by Hammond. They were also 
heard in two duets, “O Lovely Night,” 
by Ronald, and “Home to Our Moun- 
tains” from “Il Trovatore.” These two 
numbers, as well as the solos, were given 
in a most finished manner, both artists 
displaying excellent voices and interpre- 
tative ability of a high order. 

Miss Ellerman and Mr. Coxe were 
also heard in “The Messiah” with the 
Yankton Choral Union, Leslie R. Put- 
nam conducting, at Yankton, S. D., on 
the evening of Dec. 14, and at a benefit 
for the Volunteers of America at Mad- 
ison, Wis., on Dec. 16, when they gave 
a varied program of songs and operatic 
arias. Their offerings were well re- 
eeived by the large audiences and they 
were compelled to give encores to satisfy 
the demands of their hearers. 

















Hawley’s “Christ Child” Cantata Given 
at Houston 


Houston, TEXx., Dec. 28.—Under the 
direction of Ellison Van Hoose the choir 
of the First Presbyterian Church gave 
a performance of C. B. Hawley’s can- 
tata, “The Christ Child,” on Sunday 
evening which was most creditable. The 
soloists were Mrs. D. D. Krahl, soprano, 
Virgie Hardee, contralto, and C. E. Gir- 
ten, bass, and they did their parts ably. 
Mr. Van Hoose has trained his choir 
so that they now sing with a fine volume 
of tone, with precision and understand- 
ing, and much credit goes to him for the 
splendid performance given. Louise 
Daniel presided at the organ efficiently. 
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SAN FRANCISCO HEARS 
EISTEDDFOD WINNERS 


Alameda Chorus Performs the 
‘““Messiah’’—Musicians’ Club 
Elects Officers 


Bureau of Musical America, 
1101 Pine Street, 
San Francisco, Jan. 3, 1916. 


¢s"™T\HE MESSIAH” was sung by the 

Alameda County Chorus on New 
Year’s Day. Alexander Stewart, who 
had organized and trained the chorus, 
held the conductor’s baton and inspired 
his singers and orchestra to bring out 
the true magnificence of the work. The 
Alameda County Chorus is the one that 
won a prize in the International Eistedd- 
fod competition last July. In the Sunday 
singing of the oratorio, which was pro- 
duced in the new Oakland Auditorium, 
the soloists were Edith Cruzan Ficken- 
scher, soprano; Rowena Robb Mills, con- 
tralto; oward S. Pratt, tenor, and 
Charles F. Robinson, bass. 

Mme. Claude Albright has joined Behy- 
mer and Berry’s La Scala Grand Opera 
Company, which is to begin an engage- 
ment at the Cort Theater on Jan. 30. 
She will be a leading contralto. 

The Musicians’ Club has elected these 
officers for 1916; President, Alexander 
Stewart; vice-president, Achilles Arti- 
gues; secretary and treasurer, Johannes 
C. Raith; additional directors, Frederick 
M. Biggerstaff and John Haraden Pratt. 

Rudolph Aronson has arranged a series 
of Tuesday morning musicales at the 
St. Francis. The first of these was an- 
nounced for to-morrow, but postponement 
for a week is necessary on account of the 
non-arrival of Tilly Koenen, by whom 
the opening program was to have been 
given. = 








CONCERT FOR SETTLEMENT 





Neighborhood Symphony Orchestra Be- 
gins Series of Three Performances 


The first of a series of three concerts 
for the benefit of the Neighborhood Sym- 
phony Society was given by the orches- 
tra of the society in Carnegie Chamber 
Music Hall, last Sunday. The proceeds 
of these concerts are added to the fund 
collected for the purpose of enabling 
the society to give free concerts in the 
auditorium of the East Side House Set- 
tlement, the Seventy-ninth Street Settle- 
ment, the Home Garden and the Union 
Settlement houses. 

The Neighborhood Symphony Orches- 
tra was organized two years ago by 
Jacques L. Gottlieb in the East Side 
House Settlement Building. The sym- 
phony society has an enrollment of one 
hundred and fifty-six students and three 
orchestras. The best artists are selected 
to play in the society orchestra, of which 
there are forty-five members. The young- 
est is fifteen, the oldest fifty. The young- 
est goes to school. The oldest is a retired 
business man. The rest go to business 
daily, and it is said that among them 
are a Wall Street clerk, a barber, a 
painter, a launderer, a plumber and a 
candy salesman. 

The program of Sunday afternoon’s 
concert included Suppe’s “Light Cavalry” 
Overture, Bizet’s “L’Arlésienne Suite,” 
Haydn’s Second Symphony and Mendels- 
sohn’s March, “Athalia.” The soloists 
were Mme. Lynette Koletsky and Eu- 
genio di Pirani, the pianist. 





BURLEIGH PLAYS OWN WORKS 





Violinist Performs in Afternoon of His 
Compositions 


The fifteenth of a series of concerts de- 
voted to the works of American com- 
posers was given in the Wanamaker 
Auditorium on Monday afternoon, Jan. 
10. The program contained selections 
from the compositions of Cecil Burleigh, 
the young American violinist, who is 
gaining well-deserved prominence stead- 
ily. Mr. Burleigh added interest to the 
concert by performing in a truly artistic 
manner his own compositions for violin, 
which included fragments from his “In- 
dian Sketches,” “Six Pictures,” “Short 
Poems” and the idyllic “Snowbound,” 
which creates charming atmosphere for 
Whittier’s poem. In his “Ascension” 
Sonata he was assisted by Clarence 
Mayer, his fellow student in Berlin, who 
also played three of Mr. Burleigh’s 
“Sonnets of Autumn,” the “Stern No- 
vember,” “Quiet Woodland” and “Birds 
of Passage.” 


Mabel Beddoe, contralto, sang effec- 
tively two manuscript songs of Mr. Bur- 
leigh, “The Frost Spirit” and “A Sum- 
mer Night.” Frequent comment has 
been made in these columns upon Mr. 
Burleigh’s powers as a descriptive writer. 
His titles call to mind a particular mood 
or picture, which is always satisfied and 
completed by the music. Alexander Rus- 
sell, the organist and concert director, is 
doing valuable work. in making Amer- 
icans familiar with American composi- 
tions. A large audience gathered and 
evidently appreciated his efforts along 
this line, as well as his playing of A. 
Walter Kramer’s Concert Prelude and 
two numbers of F. Morris Class, which 
opened the concert. H. B. 





“MESSIAH” DELIGHTS TOLEDO 


Conductor Sprague Leads Inspiring Per- 
formance of Oratorio 


TOLEDO, OHIO, Jan. 7.—Under the 
baton of Herbert Foster Sprague, the 
annual performance of the “Messiah’”’ 
was given by the Toledo Oratorio Society, 
Wednesday evening, Jan. 5, before an 
audience that filled all available space in 
old Trinity. The chorus proved well 
balanced, singing spiritedly and with 
good tone. Some of the climaxes were 
truly inspiring. 

Reed Miller, easily the star of the 
evening, sang the tenor numbers magni- 
ficently. His interpretation of “Behold 
and See” was a masterpiece. Mrs. Ed- 
ward Affleck, soprano, substituted at the 
last minute for Mrs. Albro Blodgett, who 
was ill, and contributed materially to the 
success of the evening by her splendid 
work. William Zapfe sang the bass 
solos with good style, “Why Do the Na- 
tions” being especially enjoyable. Helen 
Masters and Della Sprague sang the 
contralto numbers acceptably. Mary 
Willing Meagley presided at the organ, 
giving splendid support. Her accom- 
paniments for the soloists were most 
sympathetic. E. E. O. 


MARIE KAISER’S WESTERN TOUR 








Soprano Appears in Several Large Cities 
—To Sing in South and on Coast 


Marie Kaiser, soprano, has returned to 
New York, after having toured the 
Eastern and Middle Western States in a 
series of concerts. During this tour she 
appeared in St. Louis, Kansas City, Fort 
Smith, Ark., and several towns in that 
vicinity and, returning East, appeared 
in Cleveland and in Pittsburgh, being the 
soloist with the Pittsburgh Male Chorus. 
From Pittsburgh she went South into 
West Virginia, her last appearance being 
in Clarksburg. 

She is booked for a Southern tour, and 
in the early spring goes to the Pacific 
Coast for a series of recitals. On Jan. 
24 she is soloist with a club in Ridge- 
wood, N. J., going from there to give a 
recital in Fall River, Mass. She appears 
with the Handel and Haydn Society in 
Boston in “Judas Maccabaeus” in the 
early spring. Miss Kaiser is under the 
exclusive direction of Walter Anderson: 





Richmond Organist Weds One of the 
Singers in His Choir 


RICHMOND, VA., Jan. 9.—Historic St. 
John’s Church was the scene last week 
of a pretty wedding, when Mamie Baylis, 
one of the singers of the choir, was mar- 
ried to John Wesley Starnes, organist 
and choirmaster of the church. Mr. 
Starnes is one of the popular musicians 
of the city and is accompanist to the 
Male Choral Society. W. G. O. 





Harvey Hindermeyer Soloist at Brook- 
lyn Sunday Concert 


Harvey Hindermeyer, the popular 
tenor, made a notable success on Sun- 
day evening, Jan. 9, at the Hotel Bos- 
sert, Brooklyn, in the series of Sunday 
night concerts being given there. He 
sang the Reichardt “Where the Roses 
Bloom” and Maley’s “Lass o’ Mine,” 
and was received with such enthusiasm 
that he had to give two extras, “Believe 
Me If All Those Endearing Young 
Charms” and Burleigh’s “You’ll Get Da 
In de Mornin’.” 





Son of Chev. Eduardo Marzo Weds 


Clarence Philbin Marzo, son of Chev- 
alier and Mrs. Eduardo Marzo, of 139 
West Eighty-seventh Street, New York, 
and Alwina Harriet Still, of 252 West 
Eighty-fifth Street, were married on 
Jan. 8 in the Church of St. Thomas. 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, by the Rev. Father 
John Brosnan. Chevalier Eduardo Marzo 
is a distinguished organist and composer 
and an authority on Catholic church 
music. 
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CHICAGO ORCHESTRA HONORS FOUNDER'S MEMORY 


Gives Annual Concert Dedicated to Theodore Thomas—A Program of Bach, Mozart and Beethoven 
Music—Recitals by Mme. Gadski and Yvonne De Tréville—Hugo Kortschak and Isaac Van 
Grove Introduce a New Sonata by Noren 


Bureau of Musical America, 
624 Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, Jan. 10, 1916. 


HE memory of Theodore Thomas, 
founder of the Chicago Symphony 
)rchestra, is held sacred by its many 
oatrons as well as by the general musical 
public of this city, and since the first 
iunniversary of Thomas’s death one set 
of concerts every year has been devoted 
to his honor. 

Last week, the date nearest that anni- 
versary, the concerts given brought 
forth a few of the favorite works of the 
dead conductor, and Frederick Stock, per- 


haps better than any one, knew the 
master’s predilection and devised a pro- 
gram which was in many _ respects 
unusual. 

Besides containing a Bach composition 
and the “Eroica” symphony, a concert- 
ante quartet (with orchestral accompani- 
ment), by Mozart, gave recognition to 
the love which Thomas cherished for 
chamber music. 

In the Bach Concerto No. 3, from the 
“Brandenburg” series, the string section 
of the orchestra played with plasticity 
and beauty of tonal quality, and jin the 
Mozart quartet the four soloists, Alfred 
Barthel, oboe; Joseph Schreurs, clarinet; 
Paul Kruse, bassoon, and Leopold de 
Mare, horn, earned plenteous applause. 
The blending of these wind instruments 
with the strings was admirable, and the 
technical facility of the soloists and the 
charm of the music had their due effect 
upon the audience. 

Mr. Stock’s reading of the Beethoven 
Symphony was masterly. It was done 
on big lines and impregnated with the 
individualism of the profound musician. 
The program follows: 


Theodore Thomas Memorial (Oct, 11, 1835 
—Jan. 4, 1905), Concerto No. 3, G Minor (for 
String Orchestra), Bach (Violin Obbligato by 
Harry Weisbach); Concertante Quartet (for 
oboe, clarinet, bassoon and horn), Mozart, 
soloists, Alfred Barthel, oboe; Joseph 
Schreurs, clarinet; Paul Kruse, bassoon; Leo- 
pold de Maré, horn; Symphony No, 3, 
“Eroica,’’ Beethoven. 


Mme. Johanna Gadski, the celebrated 
soprano, radiant in appearance, excellent 
in vocal form and artistic in accomplish- 
ment, gave a song recital at Orchestra 
Hall, Sunday afternoon, which for 
musicianship easily ranks among the 
most notable of a really notable season. 
Her interpretative art has become more 
dignified and scholarly in recent years, 
and her enunciation and diction are of 
remarkable clarity. 

Absolutely true in pitch in all its 
registers, Mme. Gadski’s voice was 
shaded to the many moods and emotions 
contained in the texts of her songs, and 
as usual many encores had to be added 
to the program. She opened her recital 
with two songs of Schumann, which were 
followed by selections from Schubert. 
These included “Who Is Sylvia?” “Der 
Tod und das Madchen” and “Die Stadt.” 

Unusual refinement of style character- 
ized this group, and insistent applause 
constrained her to repeat the second song 
and also to add a vivid interpretation of 
the “Erlkénig.” 

Songs by Franz, Brahms, Liszt, Wag- 
ner, Wolf and Richard Strauss followed, 
and a final group by Eugen Haile, Edwin 
Schneider, her talented accompanist, Mrs. 
A. S. Kerry, and Henschel completed the 
recital. 


De Tréville Recital 


“Three Centuries of Prime Donne” is 
the title which Yvonne de _ Tréville 
utilizes in designating her song recitals. 
She came to the Illinois Theater Sun- 
day afternoon and made a most interest- 
ing and picturesque appearance, besides 
singing with fine finish and musical effect 
in a long list of songs from _ the 
eighteenth, nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies. 

Her first division contained selections 
from the period of Louis XIV, and, with 
the stage made into a bower of plants 
and flowers, and both the recitalist and 
her accompanist, Eleanor Scheib, attired 
in the quaint costumes of the time, she 
brought before her pleasantly interested 
audience songs and airs by Lulli, Martini, 
Anthony Young and Henry Carey. 

The next section of her program, of 
the time of 1850, a representation of the 
personality and art of Jenny Lind, whom 
Miss Tréville represented in costume, 
was devoted to such florid selections as 
the Proch air and variations, three 





Scandinavian folk songs and a “Mad 
Scene” from Meyerbeer’s “Camp of 
Silesia” (composed for Jenny Lind). The 
last disclosed wonderful vocal flexibility 
and a high range. For an encore the 
singer added a number to which she sup- 
plied her own accompaniment. 

The last group began with the air from 
the second act of Charpentier’s “Louise,” 
and there were several songs by Ameri- 
can and foreign composers of the day, 
arranged and composed for Miss de 
Tréville. In all, the recital was a unique 
event. 


New Sonata Played 


A violin recital was presented at the 
Fine Arts Theater, Sunday afternoon, by 
Hugo Kortschak, violinist, assisted by 
Isaac Van Grove, pianist. The feature of 
the program was the first performance 
in America of the Sonata, Op. 33, for 
piano and violin, by Heinrich Noren, the 
composer of the symphonic variations, 
“Kaleidoscope,” played here by the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra. 

The sonata, in three movements, di- 
gresses from the regular classic form not 
alone in its construction, but quite ma- 
terially from the harmonic development 
and contrapuntal art of the German 
school. It is therefore of special interest. 
Particularly original in both thematic and 
rhythmic contents is the last division of 
the work, an Adagio and Allegro vivace. 

The artists gave a virile and a highly 
musical interpretation to the sonata. Mr. 
Kortschak also played pieces by Nardini, 
Molique, Kappelsberger, Burleigh and 
Guiraud, ending with the Concerto, by 
Tschaikowsky, in D Major. 

Jessie Mack Hamilton, soprano, as- 
sisted by Ethel Freeman, violinist, and 
Grace Keesler, accompanist, gave a re- 
cital at her home Sunday afternoon, 
Jan. 2. An aria from Handel’s “Judas” 
and a miscellaneous selection of modern 
songs made up the program. 

For the benefit of the Jewish Blind In- 
stitute at Jerusalem an elaborate pro- 
gram will be presented at Zion Temple, 
Jan. 16, in which several young Chicago 
musicians will take part, including Edith 
Epstein, violinist; Anna Pirosch-Dilger, 
soprano; Edna Stein, dancer; Miriam 
Fuerstenberg, pianist; Joseph Pollak, 
Gertrude R. Hecht, soprano; Estye Ruek- 
berg, pianist; Cantor S. Zemachson and 
choir; Dr. Francis Hemmington, organist, 
and Dr. Alexander A. Shere, basso con- 
tante. Dr. Samuel Hourowich is in 
charge of the program. 


Minna Jovelli in Musicale 


Minna Jovelli, the accomplished young 
soprano of the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion, scored a pronounced success at the 
musicale given before the Englewood 
Women’s Club last Monday afternoon. 
Miss Jovelli, who has had a great success 
in grand opera in Germany, where she 
was made “Kammersangerin,” sang with 
excellent vocal style and with artistic 
diction songs by Godard, Schubert, Gold- 
mark, Tosti and Bach. When she arrived 
at the club she found that there was no 
accompanist ready to play for her, and 
without further ado she played all her 
own accompaniments, eliciting much 
favorable comment upon her fine musi- 
cianship. She was immediately re-en- 
gaged for next season. 

Karl Von Cochems, the American 
basso, shared the program with Miss 
Jovelli, who was also heard in a concert 
at the Illinois Athletic Club, last Sunday, 
after she had sung the réle of the First 
Flower Maiden at the “Parsifal” per- 
formance. 

After a protracted illness which began 
early in the season, Ella Corrigan, the 
gifted Chicago coloratura soprano, has 
fully recovered and will be found again 
in the ranks of the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation’s singers. Miss Corrigan sang 
in all the performances of “Louise,” 
occupying one of the smaller réles, which 
she filled with efficiency. She is now 
coaching in several operas with Edoardo 
Sacerdote. 

At Theodora Sturkow-Ryder’s appear- 
ance at Dubuque, Iowa, Jan. 5, both as 
soloist and composer, the talented pianist 
presented a group of pieces by d’Albert 
and a group of Russian compositions, 
while Hugo Kortschak, the Chicago 
violinist, interpreted the ‘“Rhapsodie 
Russe” by Mme. Sturkow-Ryder for the 
first time in public. 


Pianist’s Successful Début 


_Clyde Stevens, a young American 
pianist, trained entirely in this country, 


residing at Grand Rapids, Mich., was 
presented in a recital at Fullerton Hall 
last Friday evening, under the auspices 
of the Society of American Musicians. 


After a short introductory address by 
William Beard, the _ secretary, Mr. 
Stevens gave a very clear, musicianly per- 
formance of Beethoven’s “Appassionata” 
Sonata, a group of Chopin pieces, includ- 
ing the G Minor Ballad, the Polonaise and 
Scherzo in C Sharp, and a group of 
modern French pieces by Chabrier, De- 
bussy and Saint-Saéns. He has a facile 
technique, a tone of considerable power 
and a sane interpretative sense. His 
Chicago début was a gratifying success. 


Mrs. Sibyl Sammis MacDermid, so- 
prano, shared the program with Mr. 
Stevens, and in three songs by American 
composers (Cadman, MacDowell and Bur- 
leigh), as well as in the “Mirror” scene 
from Massenet’s “Thais,” she gave evi- 
dence of fine vocal quality and of musical 
taste. She has a charming stage pres- 
ence. Gordon Campbell supplied admir- 
able accompaniments. 


Last Saturday afternoon the American 
Society of Musicians presented its last 
chamber music concerts of the season at 
Fullerton Hall, under the direction of 
Ludwig Becker, violinist. The program 
contained the Grieg G Major Sonata, the 
Terzetto by Dvorak and the Quintet by 
Otterstroem. Rose A. Fallon, contralto, 
contributed to each of the two programs 
of the day a group of songs consisting 
of Goetz’s “Mélisande in the Wood,” 
“Requiem” and “Sing to Me, Sing,” by 
Sidney Homer. 

Leontine Myers, soprano, presented a 
long and interesting song recital in the 
Florentine Room of the Congress Hotel, 
Sunday afternoon, assisted by Gordon 
Campbell, accompanist. Her program 
contained songs by Lotti, Scarlatti and 
Paisiello, an air by Leoncavallo, a mis- 
cellaneous group, including songs by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, A. Goring-Thomas, 
Debussy and Gounod, songs by Brahms, 
Strauss, Rubinstein and Grieg, and 
American songs by La Forge, Cadman, 
Carey, Rummel and Borowski. 

MAURICE ROSENFELD. 


Samuel P. Warren Memorial Service 


At the memorial service for Samuel 
P. Warren, held at the Broadway Tab- 
ernacle on Tuesday evening, Jan. 11, the 
following musical program was _ ren- 


dered: 

Opening hymn, “O, What the Joy,” Ancient 
Melody. Organ solo, “Te Deum,” Saint Am- 
brosius, rendered by Frank Taft. Organ 
solo, “The Vision,’ Rheinberger, played by 
Dr. William C. Carl. Anthems “How Lovely 


Is Thy Dwelling Place,” and “Ye Now Are 
Sorrowful,” by Brahms. Organ Solo, Fink’s 
Sonata in E Flat, first movement, by William 
C. Hammond. Contralto solo, “O, Rest in the 
Lord,” from Mendelssohn’s “Elijah,” by Mar- 
garet Keyes. 


Mr. Warren’s organ solo, “In Memo- 
rium,” was rendered by Will C. Macfar- 
lane. The Rev. James Ludlow, pastor 
of the Munn Avenue Presbyterian 
Church of Orange, N. J., and a close 
friend of Mr. Warren’s for many years, 
gave the address, “Some Recollections of 
S. P. Warren.” 

The services concluded with the sing- 
ing of the hymn, “How Firm a Founda- 
tion,” by Reading. 


Kitty Cheatham’s Recital Plans 


Kitty Cheatham enjoys the unique dis- 
tinction, with her power of universal ap- 
peal, of being able to give two recitals 
in the same city; one for young people 
in the afternoon, and one for the general 
public in the evening. This she has just 
accomplished, at the Academy of Music, 
in Brooklyn, under the auspices of the 
Institute of Arts and Sciences, opening 
their course of Young People’s concerts, 
and following this with her evening re- 
cital, on Jan. 5. At Coe College, Cedar 
Rapids, Miss Cheatham gives two re- 
citals, Jan. 21 and 22, and her third 
tour of Texas begins at Denton, at the 
College of Industrial Arts, on Jan. 25. 
Galveston and other Texas dates follow. 





Farwell Composing Music for Mackaye’s 
Shakespeare Masque 


Arthur Farwell is composing the 
music for the Shakespeare Masque by 
Percy Mackaye, which is tobe presented 
by the Drama League at the Shakespeare 
tercentenary celebration in New York 
next spring. 


SADNESS IN GAMUT 
CLUB’S GATHERING 


Mme. Schumann-Hoeiak Was to 
Have Been Guest on Day of 
Her Son’s Death 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Jan. 6.—The 
Gamut Club meeting last night was sad- 
dened by the death of Hans Schumann- 
Heink, news of which was announced by 
L. E. Behymer, who at the same time 
stated that, were it not for this bereave- 
ment, Mme. Schumann-Heink would 
have been a club visitor on this occasion. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink had motored 
out to Redlands, where she was expect- 
ing to stay a day with Mrs. Goerlitz, 
the widow of the Metropolitan manager. 
About an hour after her arrival in Red- 
lands, she received word of the relapse 
of her son Hans, in San Diego, and in a 
few minutes she was on her way to that 
city, going direct and not passing 
through Los Angeles. 

Hans Schumann-Heink was the fourth 
son of the contralto, his father being 
Ernst Heink, of Dresden. He had the 
management of her ranch near San 
Diego, and she relied much on his busi- 
ness judgment. He was sturdy and 
hearty in build and seemed destined to 
live a good half-century. One reason 
for Mme. Schumann-Heink’s return 
from the East recently was his illness, 
though at that time it was not consid- 
ered serious. 

Mr. Schumann-Heink was_ twenty- 
eight years old. He studied opera for 
a time and then went in the jewelry 
business in Chicago, removing several 
years ago to this city, where he engaged 
in the real estate business. 

On learning of the death of Mr. Schu- 
mann-Heink, the Gamut Club immedi- 
ately sent a telegram of condolence to 
the wife and the mother, the great con- 
tralto being one of the most admired and 
beloved of the club’s honorary members. 

The Gamut Club heard a delightful 
program, in which were the Orpheus 
Tri-quartet, under J. P. Dupuy; Charles 
Oelrich, pianist; Dorothy Ferguson, 
violinist; Miss Adams, cornetist; War- 
ren Ferguson, violinist; Miss Noe, re- 
citer, and Henry Balfour, tenor. Besides 
this, speeches were made by Herman 
Horowitz of New York, L. E. Behymer, 
telling some of the trials of an operatic 
impresario, Miss Norton, an attorney, 
IF. W. Welton and Seward Simon, and 
a delightful impromptu by Dr. A. S. 
Lobinger. 

Music has given ’way to holiday festiv- 
ities in Los Angeles for the last three 
weeks, but the coming week, the 
Behymer Philharmonic courses of con- 
certs open again with Emilio de Gogorza 
in two recitals, followed by a popular 
symphony concert and one of the regu- 
lar pairs of symphony concerts. 

Manager and Mrs. L. E. Behymer 
celebrated the thirtieth anniversary of 
their wedding, Jan. 3, at their home, 
having invited a number of their older 
friends, the ones they had been longest 
associated with in Los Angeles— 
though about 5000 musical people of Los 
Angeles could qualify for membership in 
the society of “Friends of Behymer,” for 
he has brought to this city 90 per cent 
of the great musicians and good music 
that has come to it in the last twenty 
years. W. F. GATEs. 





Maude Tucker Doolittle in New York 
Recital 


Maude Tucker Doolittle, the New York 
pianist, will give her New York recital 
at Rumford Hall, on the afternoon of 
Jan. 28. Mrs. Doolittle is a graduate 
of Oberlin Conservatory and served as 
teacher of piano there for twenty years. 
She was one of the most brilliant and 
talented pianists of her class as a stu- 
dent, and after thorough study in Eu- 
rope for several years returned as a fin- 
ished artist, and most thorough exponent 
of the Leschetizky ideals of piano 
playing. 





Fradkin Under Miss Bamman’s Direction 


Announcement has been made by 
Catharine A. Bamman and Avery 
Strakosch that they have taken under 
their management Frederic Fradkin, the 
young violinist. Previous to the war 
Mr. Fradkin appeared here with the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, making a sen- 
sational début. He will be heard again 
in New York in recital sometime during 
the month of February, the date to be 
announced later. 
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SINGS HUNDRED CONCERTS THIS SEASON 


Marie Morrisey’s Bookings to 
Pass Century Mark—Forty 
Already Filled 


INCE the season began, Marie Mor- 
risey, the popular contralto, has 
made more than forty appearances in 
concert and oratorio, and with the en- 
gagements booked at the present time, 
the total for the season will run well 
over the century mark. She has been 
engaged for the spring tour of the Rus- 
sian Symphony Orchestra, her fourth 
engagement in one year, a six weeks’ 
tour of the Middle West, beginning June 
15, and a tour of the United States and 
Canada under the auspices of Mrs. 
Ethelbert Nevin, in Nevin-Spross pro- 
grams, with Dan Beddoe, tenor, and 
Charles Gilbert Spross, at the piano. 
She began the present season with a 
two weeks’ engagement as soloist with 
the Russian Symphony Orchestra at the 
Pittsburgh Exposition. Her success 
there was instantaneous and, as a result 
of it, she was immediately engaged for 
an appearance at the banquet of the 
Pittsburgh and Lake Erie R. R. Vet- 
erans’ Association and for “The Mes- 
siah” with the Mozart Club, James P. 
McCollum, conductor, on both of which 
occasions she acquitted herself nobly. 
Mrs. Morrisey holds a choice church 
position, that of contralto soloist at the 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New 
York City, with Mary Hissem de Moss, 
soprano; Frederic Martin, bass; Alfred 
D. Shaw, tenor, and Frank L. Sealy, 
organist. She has also made a number 


Marie Morrisey, Gifted American Con- 
tralto 


of Edison Diamond Disc records, which 
are meeting with popular favor. She 
is a pupil of Dudley Buck, the New York 
voice teacher. 

The success she has attained in the 
oratorio field has been as remarkable as 
in her concert work, and she has made 
appearances with such organizations as 
the Mozart Club of Pittsburgh, the Arion 
Society of Providence, Dr. Jules Jordan, 
conductor; the Springfield Oratorio So- 
ciety, Arthur H. Turner, conductor, be- 
sides many other oratorio engagements. 





LUTHERAN SOCIETY CONCERT 


Trio of Soloists and Balalaika Orchestra 
Present a Worthy Program 


The Woman’s Committee of the Lu- 
theran Education Society gave its eighth 
annual concert at A®olian Hall, New 
York, Thursday evening of last week 
before a large audience. The soloists 
were Christine Schutz, contralto; Edwin 
Grasse, violinist; Edward Rechlin, or- 
ganist, and the Russian Balalaika Or- 
chestra. Mr. Grasse, the blind violinist 
played a Romance from Joachim’s Con- 
certo, a Paganini Caprice, and three com- 
positions of his own, one of which, 
“Waves at Play,” has become a favorite 
with many violinists. He won favor and 
responded with Kreisler’s irresistible 
“Caprice Viennois.” 

Miss Schutz sang an aria from Verdi’s 
“Don Carlos,” and a group of German 
songs of Strauss, Hugo Wolf and Raff. 
She possesses a fine, rich contralto, young 
and fresh in quality, and well restrained. 
She will acquire more variety of inter- 
pretation as her art matures. 

Mr. Rechlin, at the organ, played 
Bach’s Fantasie and Fugue, and his own 
Serenade and Choral Improvisation. He 
was very warmly received and two en- 
cores were necessary to appease his au- 
dience. 

The Balalaika Orchestra, in native 
costume as usual, merrily plucked their 
strings to Russian folk tunes, the peas- 
ant song from Borodine’s “Igor,” Tschai- 
kowsky’s “In the Church,” and An- 
dreeff’s Valse Jubilante. Alexander Kiril- 
loff needed no assistance as balalaika 
soloist in Andreeff’s Caprice. George 


Falkenstein was Mr. Grasse’s accompan- 
ist, while Mr. Rechlin took charge of the 
piano part while Miss Schutz was sing- 
ing. The concert was apparently en- 
joyed by all present. H. B. 





RECEPTION BY THE KAHNS 


Their Daughter Introduced to Society— 
Many Musicians Among Guests 


Otto H. Kahn, president of the Board 
of Directors of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, and Mrs. Kahn gave one of the 
largest and most brilliant dances of the 
season in New York on Friday evening 
of last week, to introduce to society their 
daughter, Maud E. Kahn. Preceding the 
ball was a musical program in which 
the artists included Enrico Caruso, Anna 
Pavlowa and Yvette Guilbert. Among 
Mr. Caruso’s numbers were “Sur ta 
bouche” and “Désir,” by G. Sibella, and 
“Mal d’Amore” and “Povero Pulcinella,” 
by Buzzi-Peccia. Mme. Guilbert, who 
was in costume, sang two ballads in Eng- 
lish, “Oh, No, John,” and “Colinette.” 
Mlle. Pavlowa closed the program in a 
Spanish dance. 

Among the guests were Mr. and Mrs. 
William K. Vanderbilt, Mr. and Mrs. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry Harkness Flagler, Mr. and Mrs. 
August Belmont, Mr. and Mrs. Paul D. 
Cravath, Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Dit- 
son, Mr. and Mrs. Walter Damrosch, 
Mr. and Mrs. Giulio Gatti-Casazza, Mr. 
and Mrs. Enrique Granados, Mayor and 
Mrs. John Purroy Mitchel, Mr. and 
Mrs. Ernest Schelling, Mr. and Mrs. 
Philip M. Lydig, Anne Morgan, A. Mor- 


ris Bagby, Artur Bodanzky,. Prince and 
Princess Troubetzkoy, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ignace Paderewski and many others 
prominent in music and the other arts, 
as well as in society. 





ALINE VAN BARENTZEN PRAISED 


Exacting Program Wins Approval for 
Young Pianist 


A large house and marked enthusi- 
asm welcomed the appearance at AZolian 
Hall Friday evening, Jan. 7, of Aline 
Van Biarentzen, pianist, who was heard 
in a program that made large demands 
on the player’s resources as a technician 
—demands which Miss Van Barentzen 
met in splendid fashion. 

After her initial offering, the Schu- 
mann Sonata, Op. 22, the young pianist 
responded to the inspiration of the 
whole-hearted applause which her play- 
ing evoked and gave a splendid perform- 
ance of the Chopin group which fol- 
lowed. Her admirable technique was 
well displayed in the Brahms Variations 
on a theme by Paganini, and the “Cache, 
Cache” of Pierné served to convey a 
lighter mood. 

Miss Van Biarentzen brings admirable 
restraint to her work and a technique 
that is excellent. One expects the fu- 
ture to hold many good things for a 
pianist of her refinement and musicianly 
understanding, when she permits herself 
to travel a little farther in the realm of 
imagination and of emotional expres- 
sion. M. S. 





SUCCESSES OF MR. SIMMONS 


Baritone Sings for People’s League and 
at Reception to Opera Notables 


Under the auspices of the People’s 
Music League, William Simmons, the 
gifted baritone, appeared on Sunday eve- 
ning, Jan. 9, at Cooper Union, New 
York City. He sang the “Eri tu” aria 
from Verdi’s “Masked Ball,” and a 
group of songs by Huhn, Gilberté and 
La Forge excellently and was applauded 
with enthusiasm. His accompaniments 
were well played by Frank Braun. 

Later in the evening, in the home of 
Mrs. Charles A. Hamilton, at a reception 
in honor of Mr. and Mrs. Giorgio Polac- 
co, Mr. and Mrs. Pasquale Amato and 
Mme. Mariska-Alrich, he sang Quilter’s 
“Song of the Blackbird,” the Coombs 
“Her Rose,” Aylward’s “House of Mem- 
ories” and Brockway’s “Lend Me Thy 
Fillet, Love” with similar success. He 
was highly complimented by Mr. Amato 
and several of the other celebrities pres- 
ent for his artistic singing. 





HEAR SHAKESPEARE SONGS 


Recital for Members of Shakespeare and 
National Arts Clubs 


Members of the Shakespeare and Na- 
tional Arts Clubs of New York heard a 
delightful recital of Shakespearean 
songs, given by Carolyn L. Milsted, the 
gifted soprano, and Robert Merritt 
Shurtz, tenor, in the Arts Club galleries 
on Jan. 6. The occasion was the 
Shakespeare Club’s annual observance of 
“Twelfth Night.” 

The singers were assisted by Lucia 
Forest Eastman, harpist, and Gordon 
Hampson, pianist, in a program of in- 
terest and charm. The duet numbers 
were especially pleasing, although the 
entire program was received with an en- 


thusiasm that must have been gratify 
ing to the singers. 

Mrs. Eastman and Mr. Hampson, wit! 
their musicianly accompaniments, as we! 
as the harpist’s delightful solo numbe) 
won a large and well deserved share i; 
the evening’s applause. Mrs. Jame 
Madison Bass of the Shakespeare Clu! 
prefaced the recital with a short ex 
planatory talk, and there were addressv 
by the Hon. John DeWitt Warner, Henr, 
Clews and John Thomson Willing. 


The program was: 

“Autolycus’ Song,’ ‘“Winter’s Tale,” M), 
Shurtz. “When Daffodils Begin to Peer, 
“Winter’s Tale,’ Mrs. Milsted and M; 
Shurtz, “If Music Be the Food of Love, 
“Twelfth Night,’ “Willow Song,” “Othello, 
Mrs. Milsted. “Farewell Dear Love,” quot: 
in “Twelfth Night,’ “She Never Told Hs 
Love,” “Twelfth Night,’ Mr. Shurtz. 
Know a Bank,” “Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
“Over Hill, Over Dale,’ “Midsummer Night’ 
Dream,” “Oh, Happy Fair,” ‘“‘Midsumm: 
Night’s Dream,” “It Was a Lover and Hj 
Lass,” “As You Like It,’’ Mrs. Milsted an 
Mr. Shurtz. Arabesque, Debussy, Mrs. East 
man. Old English Dances, under direction « 
Elizabeth Burchenal. 





ARTIST COUPLE APPEAR 


Recital by Pablo Casals and Forme 
Susan Metcalfe 


The concert given on Saturday afte: 
noon, Jan. 8, at AZolian Hall, by Pab). 
Casals, the distinguished ’cellist, and hi 
wife, Susan Metcalfe-Casals, sopran 
gave an enthusiastic audience the oppo: 
tunity of acquainting itself with M: 
Casals’ musical versatility. 

The opening offering of the progra: 
was the Boccherini Concerto in B Majo: 
exquisitely played by Mr. Casals, wit! 
accompaniment by the orchestra of th: 
New York Symphony Society, under th: 
leadership of Victor Kolar. Later, th 
’cellist showed his ability as a conduc 
tor by leading the orchestra when Mr: 
Casals sang the aria, “Heart, the Seat 
of Soft Delight,” from the Handel “Aci 
and Galatea,” and the “Deh, vieni, no: 
tardar,” from “Nozze di Figaro,” and 
he played the accompaniments for th: 
delightful group of Brahms songs wit! 
which Mrs. Casals closed her offerings. 

Mrs. Casals’ reappearance on the con 
cert stage was the first in several year: 
—also the first since her marriage t 
Pablo Casals—and those who had on pre 
vious occasions delighted in the singing 
of Susan Metcalfe were enthusiastic in 
their appreciation of the ripened powers 
of expression and ability to interpret 
the emotional message contained in such 
songs as Emmanuel Moor’s “Le Rouet” 
and the Brahms lieder group. After the 
latter she added the Schubert “Gretche: 
am Spinnrade” in response to the in 
sistent demands of her auditors. 

The playing of the Bach C Major Suite 
was an exquisite example of the master 
’cellist’s art, and Mr. Casals was also 
heard in shorter pieces by Moor and 
Faure. M. S. 





Louise Llewellyn First Artist to Sing 
for New Mistress of White House 


To Louise Llewellyn, singer of folk- 
songs, goes the distinction of being the 
first artist to sing before the new mis 
tress of the White House. On Jan. 11, 
after the first Cabinet dinner, wearing 
the costume of a Slovak peasant bride, 
she gave a miscellaneous program of 
folk-songs in which the songs of Bohemia 
predominated. Two years ago, on Feb. 
3, Miss Llewellyn was invited by the 
President and Mrs. Wilson to sing at 
the White House after the Judiciary 
dinner. 











IN MUSIC SCHOOLS AND 
STUDIOS OF NEW YORK 








A telegram from Havana, received by 
Wilhelm Augstein, the New York vocal 
teacher, announces the success which his 
artist-pupil, Loretta del Vallé, is meet- 
ing with in her concert trip with Albert 
Spalding, violinist, which includes ap- 
pearances in the Cuban metropolis and 
at several of the Florida winter resorts. 
Mme. del Vallé sang, before coming to 
this country, at the Royal Opera Houses 
in Prague, Cassel and Mannheim. 

Y * . 

Hazel Bouton, a talented pupil of 
Marie Morrisey, has just been engaged 
for the choir of St. Mary the Virgin, 
New York City. Miss Bouton has a 
mezzo-contralto voice of unusual range 
and beauty and a brilliant career has 
been predicted for her. She has fre- 
quently substituted for Mrs. Morrisey 
in church and concert work and is very 
_— known in musical circles in Brook- 
yn. 


A concert was given at the Malkin 
Music School, New York, on Sunday 
afternoon, Jan. 9, by Elmore Jacobson, 
Annette Petchesky, Master Pivovarsky, 
Florence Silberfeld, Blanche Schnitzer, 
Charles Platt, Dorothy Sugerman, Isi- 
dore Kadish, Clara Kantrowitz, Melville 
Jacobs. The work of these young pian- 
ists and violinists was of a worthy order 
and testified to the excellent instruction 
given at this school. 

* * * 

Dicie Howell, pupil of Theodore Van 
Yorx, has started on her Southern tour, 
singing in Richmond, Va., Jan. 16 and 
17; Norfolk, Jan. 20, in recital; Green- 
ville, N. C., Jan. 21, in recital; Winston- 
Salem, N. C., Jan. 28, with the Music 
Club, and Jan. 29 in recital. 

* * 7 

Judson House, tenor, artist-student of 
the Miller Vocal Art and Science, under 
Adelaide Gescheidt’s instruction, was 


soloist at two performances of “The 
Messiah,” given at the North Carolina 
State Normal and Industrial College, 
Queensboro, N. C., during the holiday 
season. Mr. House also sang at Wana- 
maker’s in the holiday programs given 
preceding Christmas and was soloist in 
Dudley Buck’s “Coming of the King” at 
the First Reformed Church, Tarrytown, 
N. Y., Dec. 26, giving the same work at 
the Central Baptist Church in Brooklyn 
that evening. 
* * * 

The Pi Tau Kappa Club (founded by 
pupils of Wesley Weyman) held a 
musicale on Jan. 10 in the New York 
home of Mrs. Howard Duffield, the fol- 
lowing soloists being heard: Myrta K. 
Gilkinson, soprano, and William Resni- 
koff, baritone, both pupils of Florence 
McMillan, who supplied their accompani- 
ments finely on this occasion. The pro- 
gram was varied and its interpretation 
evoked plenty of applause. 

* * x 


Lisbet Hoffmann, the brilliant young 
German pianist, gave a recital at the Pat- 
terson Studios, in 104th Street, on Jan. 3. 
From a taxing program of compositions 
by Mendelssohn, Beethoven, Ernest Car- 


ter, Schumann, Chopin, Karg-Elert, God 
ard, Rubinstein and Liszt, Miss Hoffmann 
emerged triumphant, being compelled to 
add several extras before the audience’s 
enthusiasm abated. Geraldine Holland, 
soprano, was a worthy assisting artist 
She sang “Voic che sapete” from “Mar- 
riage of Figaro” and two songs bj 
Cadman. 
+ * - 

The pupils of the Sergei Klibansk) 
Studios have had an exceedingly active 
week. Alvin Gillett sang the bariton¢ 
role of West’s “The Story of Bethlehem’”’ 
in Astoria, L. I., with splendid success and 
also appeared at a banquet of the Sigma 
Nu fraternity. He has been engaged to 
sing the baritone part of Massenet’s 
“Eve” with the Philharmonic Society, and 
is to give a recital at Orodell, N. Y., on 
Jan. 14. Jean Vincent Cooper was soloist 
at the concert given at Carnegie Hall, 
New York, on Jan. 12, by the Schola 
Cantorum. Lalla Bright Cannon has been 
engaged for several musicales at th: 
residence of Mrs. Charles L. Sicard, the 
first one having taken place on Jan. 8 
Mr. Klibansky’s next pupils’ recital will 
be given at the Wanamaker Auditorium 
on Jan. 26. 
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KNEISELS HONOR THE 
MEMORY OF JOSEFFY 


‘wo Works Played as Tribute to 
Pianist—Sibelius Quartet 
Introduced 


the Kneisels honored the memory of 
-afael Joseffy at their concert last 
‘uesday night. In tribute to the late 
jianist they played the Cavatina from 
Beethoven’s Quartet, Op. 130, and the 
schumann Quintet, with the co-opera- 
ion in the last-named of Harold Bauer. 
(t was a fitting homage and most be- 
omingly rendered. Mr. Kneisel and his 
ssociates played the Beethoven move- 
ent in the spirit of what it really is— 
sublimely exalted hymn. Their devo- 
ional rendering of it moved the hearers 
deeply, but the four artists, sensitive to 
the elegiac significance of the episode, 
declined to bow acknowledgement to the 
applause and left the platform imme- 
diately. The audience quickly appre- 
iated their attitude and made no pro- 
longed effort to recall them. In the 
case of the celestial Quintet of Schu- 
mann the players found themselves 
obliged to make the conventional re- 
sponse whatever may have been their 
anterior purpose. It was impossible to 
suffer so fine an interpretation to pass 
inrewarded. The funeral march proved 
in its way as properly commemorative 
as the Beethoven number. Mr. Bauer, 
ideal Schumann player that he is, fairly 
reveled in this music; in fact, he seemed 
at moments to revel slightly to excess 
and tended here and there to assert 
himself a trifle injudiciously. But all 
in all it was ensemble playing worthy 
of the pianist’s distinguished powers in 
this direction. 

The program opened with a Quartet 
in D Minor by Sibelius. It bears the 
title “Voces Intimae,”’ and is listed as 
Op. 56. There are five movements, the 
first three—an allegro with a slow in- 
troduction, a vivace and an adagio molto 

in one extended division, an allegretto 
and an allegro by themselves, and each 
movement comparatively brief. The 
work grips. Not epoch-making, _ it 
speaks, nevertheless, with that accent 
of latent power and haughty independ- 
ence which is its composer’s hallmark 
and spiritual heritage. Without the 
gargoyle grimacings or the mad di- 
shevelment of the Fourth Symphony it 
embodies, none the less, something of its 
distinctive sense and spirit. It does not 
beguile the ear with sensuous lyricism 
or the glowing tints. It is grotesque, 
fantastic, meditative. The “intimate 
oices” of introspection speak gravely 
through the adagio, which has, strangely 
enough, an affinity of mood to Brahms— 
noble even when most darkly contem- 
plative. The opening is marked by a 

ngular inquietude. © Later comes a 
heavy-footed allegretto, with curious 
pinnings of viola and ’cello. With the 
finale appears a vertiginous replication of 
the “Bartered Bride” overture—a fine 
‘rolic with just a touch of northern 

ystery. It is compelling, this music, 
vhether one likes it outright or not. 
(he Kneisels played it superbly and 

e composition unquestionably pleased. 


m F. F; 


l 





ZOELLNERS RE-APPEAR 


Artist-Family Provides Delight in Fine 
Recital Program 


The Zoellner Quartet gave its first 
ew York concert of the season at 
Molian Hall last Monday evening. The 
rsonnel of the quartet is the same as 
former years, comprising four mem-, 
rs of the Zoellner family. Those who 
aved the “grip” weather enjoyed a 
ogram that consisted of the Beethoven 
p. 18, No. 6, the Haydn “Lark Quar- 
” and the Quartet Op. 2 of the modern 
issian, Gliére, whose music gets an 
‘asional hearing in New York. 
One is tempted to await something 
tartling or revolutionary from a modern 
ussian these days, but the Gliére Quar- 
tt, which some say has not been given 
its entirety before in this city, is built 
pon conventional chamber music lines. 
did not clash severely with the Bee- 
ioven and Haydn numbers. The 
ellners played with their usual finish 
nd smoothness, preserving a musical 
Ss well as a family harmony. The-lovely 
idagio, the graceful Menuetto and the 
Pirited Finale of the “Lark Quartet” 
received fine readings at their hands. 














Mme. PaderewsKi Sells Dolls 
in Milwaukee to Aid Poles 
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Mme. Paderewski Selling a Doll to Edmund Gram, a Prominent Milwaukee Piano 
Dealer, at Whose Salesrooms the Paderewski Collection of Dolls was Dis- 


played 


ILWAUKEE, Jan. 7.—Milwaukee 

paid a splendid tribute to Ignace 
Paderewski, the great Polish pianist, who 
gave a recital in the main hall of the city 
Auditorium Tuesday evening, Jan. 4, 
under the auspices of the A Capella 
Chorus. Unusual interest in the event 
was aroused through feature stories and 
announcements in the local newspapers, 
bearing particularly upon Paderewski’s 
campaign for the relief of Polish refu- 
gees in Europe; and when the great pian- 
ist appeared he looked out upon an as- 
semblage of 4300 persons. 

Undoubtedly inspired by the imposing 
dimensions of the audience, its cordial- 
ity and receptiveness, the pianist gave a 
performance that brought forth the tra- 
ditional Paderewski in all his brilliant 
qualities as poet and unsurpassed tech- 
nician, and the hearers were moved to un- 


common enthusiasm. The poetic and 
vigorous interpretation of the Schubert 
“Wanderer” Fantasie held the audience 
spellbound; the Schumann Etudes Sym- 
phonique and the Liszt “Rhapsodie Hon- 
groise”’ were likewise highly appreciated, 
and, as always, the virtuoso charmed his 
hearers with a Chopin group and three 
pieces from the old French school. 

The performance fired the audience 
with such enthusiasm that Paderewski 
continued adding numbers to the pro- 
gram until an extra Chopin group and a 
3eethoven march were played, the recital 
closing at a few minutes of 11 o’clock. 
Polish residents, led by Louis Kotecki, 
collected, and presented to Paderewski 
following the recital a purse of $1,200 for 
the Polish relief fund; the sale of dolls 
by Mrs. Paderewski, sale of autographs 
of the pianist, and the concert itself add- 
ed about $400 to the fund. J. E. M. 





At the conclusion of the printed pro- 
gram, the applause was so vigorous and 
sustained that they had to add Sini- 
gaglia’s charming and _ atmospheric 
“Regenlied” as ar encore. Many a per- 
son in last night’s audience had an in- 
ward feeling that more works of the 
type of the “Regenlied” could profitably 
be added to programs to relieve the 
strain of some of the long, tedious quar- 
tets that are frequently given. 

H. B. 
Reed Miller Re-engaged for “Messiah” 
with Boston Chorus 


Reed Miller, the tenor, has been: re- 
engaged for the Handel and Haydn’s 
performance of the “Messiah” on Jan. 
23 in Boston. He sang the two perform- 
ances with this noted organization at 


Christmas time and has sung it with 
them frequently in other years. His 
wife, Nevada van der Veer, the contralto, 
has also been engaged for this “Messiah” 
performance. 

They are also to be the soloists with 
the New York Philharmonic, under Josef 
Stransky, in the “Bach-Beethoven” Fes- 
tival, two performances in New York 
and one in Brooklyn. The works chosen 
are the “Ninth Symphony” and the 
“Magnificat.” 





Announcement was made this week 
that Ferne Rogers, prima donna of light 
opera, had been married to Harold Det- 
mold Robert, connected with a New 
York exporting firm, on Dec. 14. Miss 
Rogers is singing the title réle in the 
Herbert-Blossom operetta, “The Princess 
Pat,” on tour. 


GOOD SINGING BY 
SCHUMANN CLUB 


Women’s Chorus Keenly Respon- 
sive to Leadership of Con- 
ductor Stephens 


The season’s first concert of the Schu- 
mann Club of New York took place be- 
fore a brilliant and musical audience at 
the Waldorf-Astoria last Monday even- 
ing. In the course of the two years 
this body of singers has established itself 
in an honorable status in the community. 
Constituted of admirable vocal material, 
fresh, malleable and easily fired to en- 
thusiasm, it has become, at the hands 
of its organizer and conductor, Percy 
Rector Stephens, a pliant and versatile 
ensemble, intelligent, trained to an alert 
responsiveness and a nice unity of mu 
sical intent. The club sings with warm 
and charming quality of tone and read- 
ily yields any desired modification o1 
subtlety of nuance, and the young women 
who compose it have cultivated rhythmic 
precision, a smooth attack and elegant 
phrasing to an exceedingly fine point. 
Better singing of the kind is not to be 
heard in New York and probably not 
for a considerable distance outside of it. 

Last Monday Mr. Stephens’s choristers 
essayed an interesting program, includ 
ing two Chaminade numbers, a new 
choral song called “The Island,” by H. 
Reginald Spier; Schumann’s “Schwir- 
rend Tamburin,” Strauss’s “Serenade,” 
an old French air, “Mon Petit Cceur 
Soupire,” Bizet’s “Agnus Dei,” Bruno 
Huhn’s fine “Blest Pair of Sirens,” 
George C. Turner’s new “Hail, Land of 
Freedom,” and other works by Rach 
maninoff, Coleridge-Taylor, Gaston 
Borch, and J. Rosamond Johnson. 

Especially good work was done _ in 
Chaminade’s “Evening Prayer in Brit- 
tany,” Mr. Spier’s “The Island’”—a 
subtly imaginative and highly chromatic 
piece of writing—the old French folk- 
song, George C. Turner’s | stirring 
anthem (which the audience listened to 
standing, as became the character of the 
song), and Mr. Huhn’s beautiful “Blest 
Pair of Sirens.” In Rosamond John 
son’s “Since You Went Away” the inci- 
dental solo was sung by Hilda Gelling, 
who possesses a contralto voice of much 
warmth and opulence. 

The assisting artist of the evening was 
William Wheeler, tenor, who contributed 
songs by Wolf, Mozart, Dvorak, Kahn, 
Marshall Kernochan, Hammond and oth- 
ers with refined art and abundant vocal 
finish. Mr. Spier provided excellent 
plano accompaniments. i we 


BOY VIOLINIST HEARD 





Approbation Given Solomon Ruden at 
Benefit Recital 


Master Solomon Ruden, a_thirteen- 
year-old violinist, endeavoring to obtain 
funds for the furtherance of his musical 
education, gave a recital at the Harris 
Theater Sunday evening, Jan. 9, as- 
sisted by Otillie Schillig, soprano, and 
Lawrence Goodman, pianist. Master 
Ruden played a program that was guar- 
anteed to give a full test of his powers. 
It included Beethoven’s F Major Sonata, 
Mendelssohn’s E Minor Concerto, the 
Ballade and Polonaise of Vieuxtemps, 
Bach’s celebrated “Air” and the Tar 
tini-Kreisler Variations. 

Since one must be careful of the 
standards set in criticizing the playing 
of a child, it may suffice to say that 
Master Ruden played cleanly, with good 
intonation, a fair sense of rhythm and 
remarkable poise for one so young. He 
revealed sufficient evidence of talent to 
justify pursuing his studies. Judging 
by the size of his audience, the funds 
for this purpose should be forthcoming. 

Mr. Goodman played Stojowski’s 
“Chant D’Amour,” MacDowell’s “Hun- 
garian Polonaise” and the “Nachtfalten 
Waltzes” of Strauss-Tausig artistically. 
Miss Schillig used a fine soprano quality 
to good advantage in Massenet’s “Pleurez 
mes yeux,’ Hummel’s “Hallelujah” and 
two songs of MacFayden. 

William Juliber was a capable accom- 
panist. H. B. 





Mrs. Jessie Fenner-Hill of the Metro- 
politan Opera House Studios received 
congratulations because of the excellent 
singing and appearance of her pupil, 
Julia Hermann, who played the part of 
Fashionette in the recent production of 
“Peter Rabbit in Dreamland.” 
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Harold Henry, the pianist, is to give 
a recital in the Illinois Theater, Chicago, 
on the afternoon of Monday, Jan. 17, un- 
der the auspices of the Amateur Musical 
Club. 

* * * 


At a recent Sunday evening concert 
given in the Emery Theater, Provi- 
dence, R. I., by Caponi’s Band, the 
soloist was Edith Helena, coloratura 
soprano. 

a 

At the Masonic Temple, in McAlester, 
Okla., Mrs. Edwin Leathy Benitt of 
Muskogee recently gave an interesting 
program of organ music, assisted by 
local soloists. 

x * * 

At the regular Sunday night concert 
at the Strand Theater, Providence, R. I., 
a large audience heard the Verdandi 
Singing Society in an admirably con- 
structed program. 

* * * 

The Woman’s Club of Fairmont, W. 
Va., held an interesting and largely at- 
tended meeting on Jan. 7. The musical 
part of the program was given by Amy 
Rice, pianist, and Virginia Mulvey, so- 
prano. 

* * * 

Harriot Eudora Barrows, the promi- 
nent Boston-Providence voice teacher, 
will present, an artist pupil, Ludwig Car] 
Fichtner, basso-cantante, in a recital of 
songs, in Froebel Hall, Providence, R. I[., 
early in March. 

* * * 

An attractive piano program was 
played at San Francisco, Cal., on Dec. 
30, by Georg Kruger and several of 
his pupils, Norman Smith, Lincoln 
Batchelder, Helen Auer, Mary Franklin 
and Alma Kendall. 

+ ok * 

Alice Pilsbury Gilbert, soprano of the 
First Church, in Cambridge, Mass., was 
soloist at a recent meeting of the Wo- 
men’s Club in Medford, giving a program 
of songs in which she was enthusiastic- 
ally received by a large audience. 

* * * 

The second concert of the Mendels- 
sohn Society of Salt Lake City, Utah, 
was given on Thursday evening, Jan. 6, 
Gerrit DeLong conducting. The solo- 
ists were Evangeline Thomas, contralto; 
J. H. Christianson, tenor, and Vaughn 
Clayton, violinist. 

x * * 

Warren Proctor, tenor of the Chicago 
Opera Association, appeared at Albion, 
Mich., recently in a presentation of “The 
Messiah.” A chorus of 150 voices was 
directed by H. J. Cozin. Mary Kaufmann 
sang the soprano and Parmelia Gale the 
contralto solos. 

* * + 

The third in the series of recitals by 
Charles M. Bickford, violinist, and 
Charles F. McCarthy, pianist, in the high 
school of Greenfield, Mass., was given 
Jan. 5, with the assistance of Lillian 
Snow, soprano; Harold Shumway, vio- 
linist, and Bernice Cairo, accompanist. 

* * * 

The third monthly concert in the Boe- 
decker Conservatory of Music, St. Louis, 
took place on Jan. 2. The program was 
given by members of the junior class, 
those taking part being Adelyn Hase, 
Nora Mackin, Esther Metz, Marguerite 
Herbert, Edwin Euler and Alvin Mueller. 

* * * 

The Tuesday Musical Club of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., presented a recital Tues- 
day afternoon under the direction of Mrs. 
L. Killan and Mrs. A. C. Schong. The 
program represented the music of Russia, 
France, Germany, England, America, 
Spain, Ireland; of the Indian, Hebrew, 
Negro. 

* * * 

For the benefit of missionary work on 
the upper East Side of New York, a con- 
cert of Christmas music was given at the 
home of Mrs. Whitelaw Reid, 451 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, on Jan. 6, by 
the choir of the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine. Miles Farrow, organist of 
the Cathedral, led the singers. 

ok & * 

Alice Eldridge, the accomplished Bos- 
ton pianist, is making an extensive con- 
cert tour of the West, under the direc- 
tion of her Chicago manager, Harry Cul- 
bertson. Soon after her return East, 


Miss Eldridge will play her first engage- 
ment with the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, Dr. Muck conducting. 

+ * x* 

Mrs. Edward MacDowell, widow of 
America’s great composer, gave a recital 
recently in Atlanta, Ga., which was so 
much enjoyed that she was booked for a 
return engagement. Mrs. MacDowell is 
to be among the guests at a dedication 
in Atlanta of a memorial to Joel Chand- 
ler Harris, of ‘Uncle Remus” fame. 

* * * 

The New Britain (Conn.) Choral So- 
ciety met Jan. 4 and elected the follow- 
ing officers: Dr. E. T. Fromen, vice- 
president; John A. Lindsey, secretary; 
George P. Spears, assistant secretary; 
R. R. Healey, treasurer; Robert Chap- 
man, assistant treasurer, and O. M. 
Baker, librarian. Election of president 


was deferred. 
x oe * 


Pupils of Clara M. Voos gave a recital 
recently in New Haven, Conn. Partici- 
pating were Gladys Ferdinandus, Cath- 
erine Hewitt, Emily Apgar, Edith Jack- 
son, Katherine Coyle, Dorothy Lynde, 
Elfrieda Voos, Russell Scobie, Helen 
Rice, James Apgar and Miriam Hintz. 
Frederick W. Voos, violinist, was the 
assisting artist. 

* * * 

Rev. Terrence H. Devlin, S. J., has 
been appointed regent of the Marquette 
University Conservatory of Music at 
Milwaukee, Wis., to succeed Rev. J. B. 
Hemann, S. J., who died recently. Father 
Devlin is an accomplished violinist; a 
native of Wisconsin, he was ordained in 
1907, and went to Milwaukee from 
Creighton College, Omaha. 

* * * 


Arthur Shattuck, the noted young 
pianist, is one of the artists engaged 
for the Morse Lenten Musicales to be 
given at the Hotel Pontchartrain in De- 
troit. Mr. Shattuck will begin a South- 
ern tour on Jan. 15, at New Orleans, 
when he will play a recital program at 
Tulane University, under the auspices 
of the Saturday Music Circle. 

* * * 

On Jan. 4, in the Congregational 
Church of Wethersfie'd, Conn., a recital 
was given under the auspices of the 
Women’s Saturday Afternoon Club. 
Aiding actively were Mrs. Charles P. 
Waterman, soprano; William Jones, bari- 
tone; Samuel J. Leventhal, violinist; 
William Miller, ’ce'list, and Edward 
Laubin, organist and accompanist. 

+ * * 

Oberlin College, of Oberlin, Ohio, is 
issuing an attractive calendar to its 
friends this year, through the courtesy 
of President Henry Churchill King. Each 
of the twelve pages bears the picture of 
a building or view on the campus of 
Oberlin, with descriptive matter  be- 
neath, one of the buildings being War- 
ner Hall, where the Conservatory of 


Music is located. 
* * * 


Shepherd Garretson, the well-known 
lyric tenor, formerly of the Savage 
Opera Company, New York, now resid- 
ing in Chicago, has this season joined 
the forces of Harriet Martin Snow, the 
Chicago manager. Among his appear- 
ances in and near Chicago this winter, 
Mr. Garretson is booked to give a recital 
for the Women’s Club of Rogers Park 
on Tuesday afternoon, Jan. 18. 

* * * 

Maunder’s sacred cantata, “Bethle- 
hem,” was heard under the direction of 
Organist Horton Corbett in Christ 
Church, Houston, Tex., on Jan. 2. The 
soloists were Mrs. Rufus Cage, Jr., so- 
prano; Mrs. John F. Spencer, contralto; 
Albert E. Dalrymple, tenor; Herbert R. 
Gates, baritone, and Edward S. Wood- 
ward, basso. Mrs. Harry Nevin was 
the pianist. 

* * * 

The first musicale given as a part of 
the community center work in the public 
schools under the auspices of the 
Woman’s Club of Albany, N. Y., and 
other organizations, took place Jan. 4 
at the new school, No. 14. Music was 
furnished by the orchestra of the 
Woman’s Club, with Cornelia Reed, so- 
prano, as soloist. Folk dances and songs 
were given by the children. 


In the popular concerts of the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra, the conduc- 
tor, Dr. Ernst Kunwald, has inaugurated 
an interesting departure, that of pre- 
senting to the public the principals of 
the orchestra as soloists. At a recent 
concert, the principal French horn 
player, Gustav Albrecht, gave with 
great success Richard Strauss’s Concerto 
for horn and orchestra, Op. 11. 

x * x 

Final arrangements have been made 
for the appearances in Buffalo of the 
Boston Opera Company, the evenings of 
Jan. 20, 21 and 22, and a matinée 
Jan. 22. The operas to be given are 
“L’Amore dei Tre Re,” “La Bohéme,” 
“Madama Butterfly” and “Pagliacci” and 
the “Coppelia” Ballet with Pavlowa. The 
season will be under the local manage- 
ment of Mrs. Mai Davis Smith. 

*x* * * 

The High School Chorus of 350 voices 
in Tiffin, Ohio, has given its annual mid- 
year concert, under the direction of Prof. 
Frank W. Gillis. Two Longfellow can- 
tatas, “The Wreck of the Hesperus,” by 
Anderton, and “The Village Blacksmith,” 
by Noyes, were sung, with piano, organ 
and orchestra. The girls’ and boys’ glee 
clubs also sang Longfellow selections. 
The chorus will sing Haydn’s “Creation” 
at the May Festival. 

* * * 

Professor Skilton, head of the organ 
and theory department of the Kansas 
University School of Music, has gained 
new honors as a composer. His two 
string quartets, composed on themes fur- 
nished him by R. R. Poe, were recently 
played before the Harvard Music Asso- 
ciation by the Zoellner Quartet. The 
Zoellner String Quartet will repeat these 
two quartets at their concert in Law- 
rence, Kan., March 16. 

*x * * 

Dr. Alma Webster Powell, the soprano, 
gave gratuitously a _ lecture-recital in 
Westfield, Mass., on Jan. 4. Her subject 
was “Music Is a Human Need”; she il- 
lustrated her talk with numbers by com- 
posers of various nationalities. She 
pointed out that this country is lax in 
giving federal aid and encouragement to 
music and gave European statistics to 
point out how much more is done on the 
other side toward educating musical 
talents. 

+ * x 


Under-graduate pupils of the piano de- 
partment of the University School of 
Music, Lincoln, Neb., appeared recently 
in an interesting at-home musicale, the 
following pupils taking part: Marjorie 
Leach, Florence Secord, Viva Shabata, 
Pearl Mayne, Olga Minford, Sidney May- 
nard, Ruth Beecher, Cora Fincher, Louis 
Babst, Laura Hastings, Martha Sleeper, 
Laveta Sritzlen, Georgia Sheldon, Mrs. 
Clarence Emerson, Hazel Hindmarsh and 
Marguerite Woodruff. 

— oe 

Music constituted a large part of the 
program on Christmas Eve at Jefferson 
City, Mo., when the children gathered 
about the municipal Christmas tree, 
erected in the street before the door of 
the county court house. At 5 o’clock in 
the afternoon the children met at their 
schools and, under the leadership of sing- 
ers from the Morning Musical Club, 
marched through the streets to the tree, 
singing Christmas Carols as they went. 
The Mayor, C. E. Thomas, was master of 


ceremonies. 
* * * 


A paper on “American Music” was 
read by Mrs. F. F. Schellenberger at the 
recent meeting of the Portland (Ore.) 
Tuesday Musicale Club. Among the 
soloists were Mrs. Frank Taylor 
Ostrander, soprano, and Katherine Mce- 
Gonnell and Helen Roessing, who played 
the Arthur Foote Sonata in G Minor for 
piano and violin. The quartet cycle, 
“Floriana,” by Arthur Whiting, was 
sung by Mrs. Paul Sturtevant, soprano; 
Helen Heiner, contralto; Walter C. Earn- 
est, tenor, and Edison Davenny, bari- 
tone. 

* * * 

Members of the Musical Research Club 
of Bartlesville, Okla., were entertained 
by Mrs. W. F. Walsh on Jan. 3. Roll 
call was responded to with extracts from 
“Great Violinists of To-day” and the 
following papers were given: “Amer- 
ican Orchestra Directors,’ Mrs. B. B. 
Foster; “The Divisions of the Orches- 
tra,” Mrs. B. L. Foster; “Musical De- 
velopment to Wagner’s Time,” Mrs. Fred 
Spies, Jr.; “The Orchestra Since Wag- 
ner’s Time,” Mrs. J. H. McMorrow. Vio- 
lin and piano offerings were given by 
Lilian Dachtler, Ellen Rissman and 
Rosemary McMorrow. 

* ok * 

The music section of the Ladies’ Lit- 
erary Club of Salt Lake City, Utah, gave 
an interesting program, largely made 
up of Christmas music, at the last meet- 
ing in December. The club chorus gave 
the Gruber “Holy Night” and the Lynes 


“Glory to God in the Highest.” Soloist: 
and those appearing in the octet wer 
Eleanore Oelker, Mrs. C. C. Dailey, Mrs 
H. E. Schraven, Mrs. W. Bliss, Odessa 
Shaw, Lily Reiser, Marie Howard, Dell; 
Michael, Rose Binnock, Mae Anderson 
Irene Callister, Mrs. Mabel Perry an 
Mrs. Fred Barnes. The accompanist 
were Mrs. A. P. Stone, Mrs. Georg. 
Skelton and Gail Riddle. 

* * 

Pupils of the Flaaten Conservator 
of Music at Duluth, Minn., who a: 
under eleven years of age, appeared j 
an interesting program on Friday ev 
ning, Jan. 7. Those taking part we: 
Grace Peterson, Donald McDonal 
Carol Wahl, Beryl Allen, Benny Long 
tin, Charles Meade, Norman McDo: 
ald, Maude Leonard, Raymond Smit! 
Efriam Youngquist, Madeline Palme 
Hanna Lindeen, Carlotta Lofgren, Kat! 
erine Morin, Irene Long, Rose Spe! 
man, and Jack Culbertson.  Lecar 
Eliason played a piano duet with t! 
last-named pupil. Miss Bogan was t! 
accompanist. 

* * * 

The nineteenth series of Monday aft: 
noon organ recitals, given by Prof. Har 
B. Jepson on the Newberry Organ, Wo: 
sey Hall, Yale University, began on Ja 
10 and will extend through March 2 
An admission of ten cents is charged f 
these recitals. In accordance with t! 
University’s policy of extending its pri 
ileges as widely as possible to the pub! 
of New Haven, organ recitals free « 
charge and open to the general pub! 
are given by Professor Jepson in Wools: 
Hall on eight Sunday afternoons fro: 
Jan. 9 to Feb. 27. The programs of t! 
Sunday afternoon recitals are of a som 
what more popular nature than those 
Monday afternoon. 

. * * 

A lecture on “Welsh Music of th 
Sanctuary,” as exemplified in the sin; 
ing of famous Welsh hymns and mel: 
dies by a choir conducted by Louis Heuss, 
was given under the auspices of § 
David’s Society of Baltimore, Jan. | 
The lecturer was T. Owen Charles, ed 
tor of the Welsh-American of Pitt 
burgh. The soloists were Sarah Warner, 
Flora Evans and Edith Fehsenfeld. 0: 
of the features was the singing in Ba 
timore for the first time of a new Welsh 
national anthem, composed by a membe 
of the St. David’s Society. After th 
lecture there was a discussion about 
holding a national Eisteddfod at Was! 
ington, D. C., next summer. 

* * * 

Karl A. Krueger, post graduate of th 
organ department of the School of Fin 
Arts, Lawrence, Kan., gave an orga! 
recital in Fraser Hall, Thursday, Jan. ‘ 
His program consisted of the “Cucko 
and Nightingale” Concerto by Hande 
Pastorale by César Franck, Sonata in !) 
Minor by Guilmant, the Intermezzo fro: 
“A Midsummer Night’s Dream” )) 
Mendelssohn, arranged for organ by hi 
teacher, Prof. Charles S. Skilton, th: 
Toccata from Widor’s Fifth Organ Syn 
phony and a few lesser numbers. M: 
Krueger, who is a talented organist, 
leaves for New York City this month, 
where he will take up_ professiona 
work. 

* * * 

May Melius was elected president « 
the Albany (N. Y.) Monday Club at th 
annual meeting, held on Jan. 3. Othe: 
officers elected are: Vice-presidents. 
Mrs. Horatio S. Bellows and Mrs. Archi 
bald Buchanan; secretary, Elizabet! 
Hoffman; treasurer, Mrs. Wende 
Milks; librarian, Mrs. Raymond N. Fort 
directors, Mrs. Walter L. Hutchins, Mrs 
M. B. Smith and Esther D. Kenesto: 
Mrs. William C. Gomph had charge of th: 
musical program. Mrs. James A. Down 
sang a soprano solo; Mrs. Peter Schmid! 
played two violin numbers; Georgian: 
Avery sang two contralto songs; Els 
Van Guysling gave a piano number a! 
Mrs. Gomph sang the closing numb 
with a violin obbligato by Mrs. Schmid 
Esther D. Keneston was the accompa 
ist. 

* + * 

Two new pieces of chamber music w: 
be on the program to be given by t! 
Kneisel Quartet for the Society of t! 
Friends of Music at the Ritz-Carlto 
Sunday afternoon, Jan. 16, at 3 o’cloc 
Henry Hadley’s Quintet in A Minor wi 
be played, with the composer at t! 
piano, and a Trio in A Minor by Mauri 
Ravel will be introduced by Franz Kn¢ 
sel, William Willeke and Rudolph Gan 
The concert will close with Beethoven 
Grand Septuor, Op. 20, in which t! 
assisting performers will be Frank Co 
rado, horn; Angelo Chiaffarelli, cla 
net; Leopold Bucci, bassoon, and Dani: 
R. Oliver, double bass, all of the Metr: 
politan Opera House orchestra. Applica 
tions for membership are being made t 
the secretary, Miss F. M. Cottenet, 12: 
West Fifty-ninth Street, New York. 
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ADVANCE BOOKINGS 








Changes and additions to this schedule 
should reach the office of MusIcAL AMERICA 
no later than Friday of the week preceding 
the date of publication. 


Individuals 


Aab, aoa oe ee 
tford, Conn., Jan. ; 
a oN Merle.—New York, Jan. 18; Water- 
bury, Conn., Jan. 28; Brooklyn, Jan. 29. 
Amato, Pasquale.—Hartford, Conn., 


1S. seeeh. Albin.—Ridgewood, N. J., Jan. 24. 
Baker, Martha Atwood.—Newton, Jan. 17; 

Gardner, Mass., Jan. 18; Boston, Jan. 25. 
Bauer, Harold.—New York (A®olian Hall), 

Jan. 18; New York (4®olian Hall), reb. 9. 
Beebe, Carolyn.—Brooklyn, Jan. 21, 28 and 


Conn.;, J0m. 34; 


Jan. 


b. 4. . 
‘Berliner, Dora.—New York (4£olian Hall), 


100, cham, David.—Zanesville, Jan. 15. 


Bourstin, Arkady. — Williamsport, ra, 
Jan. 28. , ; : 

Brillhard, G. Davis.—Minturn, Col., Jan. 
15; Olathe, Col., Jan. 17; Hotchkiss, Jol., 
Jan. 18; Colona, Col., Jan. 19; “Glenwood, 


Springs, Col., March 13; Rifle, Col., March 
14; De Beque, Col., March 15; Grand Junc- 
tion, Col., March 16; Montrose, Col., March 
17; Gunnison, Col., March 18. 

Brown, Eddy.—Violin recital Friday after- 
noon, Jan. 14, postponed to Wednesday aft- 
ernoon, Jan. 19. 

Butler, Harold L.—Clay Center, Kan., Jan. 
17; Belleville, Kan.g Jan. 18; Phillipsburg, 
Kan., Jan. 19; Norton, Kan., Jan. 20; Good- 
land, Kan., Jan. 21; Leavenworth, Kan., 
Jan. 24; Lecompton, Kan., Jan. 25; Neosho 
Falls, Kan., Jan. 27; Sarnett, Kan., Jan. 28; 


Fredonia, Kan., Jan. 31; Baxter Spring, 
Kan., Feb. 1; Cherryvale, Kan., Feb. 2; 
Coffeyville, Kan., Feb. 3. 

Burnham, Thuel.—Wichita, Kan., Jan. 15; 


Laurel, Miss., Jan. 17; Meridian, Miss., Jan. 
19; Oxford, Miss., Jan. 20; Chicago, Jan. 23; 
Memphis, Tenn., Jan. 25; Arkadelphia, Ark., 
Jan. 28; Fayetteville, Ark., Jan. 29; Hugo, 
Okla., Feb. 1; Paris, Tex., Feb. 4; Abiline, 
Tex., Feb. 11; Norman, Okla., Feb. 14; Wich- 
ita, Kan., Feb. 15; Lindsburg, Kan., Feb. 
16; Leavenworth, Kan., Feb. 17; Kansas 
City, Mo., Feb. 18; Lansing, Mich., Feb. 22; 
Monmouth, IIll., Feb. 25; Dubuque, lowa, Feb. 


28. 

Casals, Pablo.—New York (®£olian Hall), 
Jan. 18. 

Christie, Winifred.—Boston, Jan. 19; Buf- 
falo, Jan. 24; Chicago, Feb. 1. 

Claussen, Julia.—St. Paul, Feb. 10; Minne- 
apolis, Feb. 11. 


Cole, Ethel Cave.—Greenwich, Conn., Jan. 
15; Portland, Me., Jan. 20 (Rossini Club), 


a. m.; Gardner, Me., Jan. 20,-p. m.; Water- 
bury, Conn., Jan. 31. 
Copeland, George.—New York, 
Boston, Jan. 22 and Feb. 14. 
Craft, Marcella.—Detroit, Jan. 21; Newark, 


Jan. 28; 


N. J., Jan. 26; Denver, Col., Feb. 3; Mid- 
winter Festival, San Antonio, Tex., Feb. 16; 


Chicago, March 3, 4; Springfield, Ohio, March 
6; Philadelphia, Apr. 7, 8; Riverside, Cal., 
Apr. 23. 

Dadmun, Royal.—Corning, N. Y., Jan. 19. 

Dale, Esther.—Northampton, Mass., Jan. 
19; Hartford, Conn., Jan. 25. 

Dethier, Gaston and Edward.—Buffalo, 
Jan. 22, 23; Auburn, N. Y., Jan. 24. 

Eldridge, Alice.—Sioux City, lowa, Jan. 19; 


Vermillion, S. D., Jan. 20; Brainard, Minn., 
Jan. 22; South Weymouth, Mass., Feb. 10; 


Cambridge, Mass. (Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra), March 23. 

Ellerman, Amy E.—Hoboken, N. J., Jan. 23; 
New York City, Jan. 29; Brooklyn, N. Y., 
April 9. 

Ellery, Bessie Collier.—Boston, Feb. 28. 


Fiqué, Katherine Noack. — New York 
(Hotel Plaza), Feb. 9; Brooklyn, April 24. 

Fischer, Adelaide.—New York (A£olian 
Hall), dan. $1. 

Frisch, Povla.—Oberlin, Ohio, Feb. 14; Bos- 
ton, Feb. 17; Minneapolis, Feb. 22. 

Gebhard, WHeinrich.—Framingham, Mass., 
Feb. 1; Lowell, Mass., Feb. 2; New Bedford, 
Mass., Feb. 4: Arlington, Mass., Feb. 8; 
Melrose, Mass., Feb. 9; Plymouth, Mass., 
Feb. 10, Mansfield, Mass., Feb. 14. 

Gideon, Henry L.—Memphis, Jan. 14, 15; 
Chicago, Jan. 20; Detroit, Jan. 21: Buffalo, 
Jan. 23, 24; Erie, Pa., Jan. 25; Cleveland, 
Jan. 26; Ypsilanti, Mich., Jan. 30; New York 
City, March 18; Wellesley, April 7. 

Glenn, Wilfred.—Troy, N. Y., Jan. 20 
Lowell, Mass., Jan. 25. 


Gosnell, Vivian.—New York (¢colian Hall), 

Jan. $1, 

Grainger, Percy.—New York (¢olian Hall), 
an. 24. 
Granville, 

Pa., Jan. 24; 
Graveure, 


Charles Norman.—Swarthmore, 
Newark, N. J., Jan. 30. 
Louis.—New York (St. 
Club), Jan. 18: Terre Haute, Ind., 
New York (A®olian Hall), Jan. 25; 
Jan. 29. 

qureen, Marion.—Ravenswood, Chicago, Jan. 
on 


Cecilia 
Jan. 21; 
Boston, 


{atbert, Yvette.—Kansas City, Mo., Jan 
_Gunn, Kathryn Platt.—Philadelphia, Jan. 
17; Ossining, Jan. 18; Washington, Jan. 25, 
27; New York, Jan. 13-21; Brooklyn, March 12, 
Harris, George, Jr.—New York (®olian 
Hall), Jan. 20. 
Harrison, Margaret.—Philadelphia, Jan. 15; 
Newark, Jan. 17. 
Harrod, James.—Philadelphia, Jan. 18. 
_Hazzard, Marguerite.—New York City, Jan 
<5; Mount Vernon, N. Y., Jan. 28. 
Henry, Harold.—Chicago, Jan. 17 
Holt, Gertrude.—Boston, Jan. 15; 
Mass., Jan. 20. 
Homer, Louise —New York (£olian Hall) 
Jan. 28, 30. 
_,Howard, Kathleen.—Des Moines, Iowa, Jan 


Waltham, 


Hubbard, Havrah (W. L.).—(Opera Talks) 
-Framingham, Mass. (morn. Medford 
Mass. (aft.), Boston, Mass. (eve.), Jan. 17; 
Wollaston, Mass. (aft.), Watertown, Mass 
{eve.), Jan. 18; Winchester, Mass. (aft.), 
Wrentham, Mass. (eve.), Jan. 19: Wakefield 
Mass. (morn.), Arlington, Mass. (aft.). Bos- 
ton, Mass. (eve.), Jan. 20; Salem, Mass 


(morn.), Waltham, Mass. (aft.), New Bed- 
ford, Mass. (eve.), Jan. 21: Boston, Mass., 
Jan. 22; Winchester, Mass. (aft.), Malden, 


Mass. (eve.) Jan. 24; Lexington, Mass. (aft.), 
Dedham, Mass. (eve.), Jan. 25; Scituate, 
Mass. (aft.), Dorchester, Mass. (eve.), Jan. 
26; Wakefield, Mass. (morn.). Concord, Mass. 
(eve.), Jan. 27; Lowell, Mass. (aft.), Brain- 
tree, Mass. (eve.), Jan. 28; Exeter, N. ” 
Jan. 29; Medford, Mass. (aft.), Boston, Mass. 
(eve.), Jan. 31. 

Hutcheson, Ernest.—Wasnington, D. C., 
Jan. 21; New York (N. Y. Symphony Orches- 
tra soloist), Jan. 23; New York (N. Y. Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra), Jan. 28. 

Ingram, Frances.—Galesburg, Ill., Jan. 17; 
Culver, Ind., Jan. 21; Belton, Tex., Jan. 25; 
Houston, Tex., Jan. 27. 


Jacobsen, Sascha.—Chicago, Jan. 
York, Jan. 30; 


18; New 


Feb. 18. 

Jefferds, Geneva.—Providence, R. I., Jan. 
23; Pawtucket, R. IL, Jan. 28; New York, 
Feb. 13. 

Jordan, Mary.—Lockport, N. Y., Jan. 10; 


Batavia, N. Y., Jan. 11; New York (Rubin- 
stein Club), Jan. 15; Brooklyn (Apollo Club), 
Feb. 29. 

Kaiser, Marie.—Ridgewood, Jan. 24. 


Kassmir, Sophia.—New York = (#olian 
Hall), Jan. 22. 


Grace.—New York City, Jan. 15; 
New York, Jan. 138; 


Ieb. 


Kerns, 
Poughkeepsie, Jan. 16; 
Washington, Jan. 28. 

Kindler, Hans.—Philadelphia, Jan. 26; 
25. 


Land, WHarold.—Brooklyn (Academy of 
Music), Jan. 21: Yonkers, \ wes en. 8: 
Newark, March 8; New York City, Apr. 10 

Littlefield, tLaura.—Brockton, Mass, Jan. 


28: Belmont, Mass., Feb. 4; West Roxbury, 
Mass., Feb. 17. 


London, Marion.—New York, Jan. 15. 


Lund, Charlotte.—New York (Hotel Marie 
Antoinette), Jan. 14; New York (Hotel As- 
tor), Jan. 

McCormack, John.—New York (Carnegie 


Hall), Jan. 16; Richmond, Va., Feb. 15. 


Maitland, Robert.— New York (a«colian 
Hall), Jan. 26. 
MacPherson, Louise.—New York (¢olian 
Hall), Feb. 10. 


Malkin, Joseph.—Providence, R. I.. Feb. 8; 
Washington, D. C., Feb. 15. 

Mannes, David and Clara.—Chicago, Jan. 
16; Madison, Wis., Jan. 17; Urbana, Ill., Jan 
18; Kansas City, Jan. 24. 

Méré, Yolanda.—Boston, Jan. 27. 


Menth, Herma.—New York (£olian Hal)! 
Jan. 21. 

Middleton, Arthur.—Hamilton, Ohio, Jan. 
17: New York, Jan. 27, 30. 

Miller, Christine.—Pittsburgh, Jan. 11; St. 


Lovis, Jan. 18; Fort Wayne, Ind., Jan. 19; 
Tiffin, Ohio, Jan. 20; Waterbury, Conn., Jan. 
24; Millbrook, N. J., Jan. 27; New Haven, 
Jan. 31; Escanaba, Feb. 4; Detroit, Feb. 6; 
Owatonna, Mich., Feb. 15; Faribault, Feb. 16; 
Zanesville, Ohio, Feb. 23; Indianapolis, Feb. 


25: Boston, Feb. 27. 

Miller, Reed.—New York, Jan. 25, 28; 
Brooklyn, Jan. 27. 

Morrisey, Marie.—Bridgeport, Conn., Feb. 


Mass., Feb. 25; Jersey City, Apr. 
25; Russian Symphony tour, Apr. 25 to May 
10; Detroit, May 5; Tour of Middle West, 
June 15 to Aug. 1. 

Newcomb, Ethel. — New 
Hall), Feb. 3. 

Ohrman, Luella Chilson.—Chicago, Jan. 15; 
Freeport, Ill., Jan. 16; Bedford, Ind., Jan. 17 
Findlay, Ohio, Jan. 18. 

Ormsby, Frank.—Watertown, N. Y., 
9, 


2; Wellesley, 


York (A®olian 


Jan 
1$ 

Ornstein, Leo.—New York (Agolian Hall), 
Jan. 22; Boston, Mass., Feb. 1. 

Oulukanoff, N.—Manchester, N. H., 
16; Boston, Jan. 17, 20; Worcester, 
Feb. 12. 

Parsons, Henry.—Baltimore Jan. 14. 

Peege, Charlotte.—St. Louis, Feb. 6 

Pilzer, Maxmilian.—New York (Adolian 
Hall, Recital), Jan. 24; New York (Carnegie 
Hall, N. Y. Philharmonic), Jan. 27; New 
York (Liederkranz Society), Feb. 6. 

Powell, John.—Boston, Jan. 20. 


Jan 
Mass., 


Rio, Anita.—Lynn, Mass., Jan. 17; Troy 
N. Y., Jan. 20; Lowell, Mass., Jan. 25; Syra 
cuse N. Y., Jan. 27. 

Roberts, Emma.—Chicago, Jan. 18; Middle 
town, N. Y., Jan. 22; Tarrytown, N. Y., Jan 
Zu. 

Rogers, Francis.—New York City, Jan 
29, Jan. 30: Boston, Feb. 6, Feb. 7. 

Schnitzer, Germaine.—New York (/¢olian 
Hall), Jan. 15. 

Schofield, Edgar.—Brooklyn, N. Y., Jan. 16 
(Brooklyn Institute); Keene, N. H., Jan. 19; 


Fitchburg, Mass., Jan, 20; Huntington, L. [., 
Feb. 1; Waterbury, Conn., Feb. 24. 
Seydel, Irma.—Boston, Jan. 17, 18 


Shawe, Loyal Phillips.—Pawtucket, R. I|., 
Jan. 29. 
Simmons, William.—White Plains, N. Y 


Jan. 16; Newark, Jan. 21; New Jan. 
25; Yonkers, N. Y., Jan. 29. 

Spaiding, Albert.—New York (¢Zolian Hall), 
Jan. 21. 

Spross, Charles Gilbert.—New York City, 
Jan. 15; New York (St. Cecilia), Jan. 18; New 
York (A®olian Hall), Jan. 24; New York 
(Waldorf), Jan. 26; New York (#olian Hall), 


York, 


Feb. 1; New York (Mozart Society), Feb. 5. 
Sundelius, Marie.—Wichita, Kan., Jan. 16 
Szumowska, Antoinette.—Brooklyn, Feb. 7 

14. 

Thompson, Edith.—Boston, Jan. 23 
Van Vliet, Cornelius.—St. Paul, Jan. 27; 

Minneapolis, Jan. 28. 

Van der Veer, Nevada.—New York, Jan. 

25, 26; Brooklyn, Jan. 27. 

Verd, Jean.—Oberlin, Ohio, Feb. 14; Boston, 

Feb. 17; Minneapolis, Feb. 22. 

Wells, John Barnes.—Bronxville, N Bay 

Jan. 18; Hackensack, N. J., Jan. 20; Water- 

bury, Conn., Jan. 28; New York, Feb. 


Bridgeport, Conn., Feb. 9; New York, Feb. 12; 


New York (MacDowell Club), Feb. 15; New 
York, Feb. 28; Syracuse, March 2. 
Werrenrath, Reinald.—Houston, Tex., Jan 


17; New Orleans, Jan. 19: Nashville, Jan. 21 
Raleigh, N. C., Jan. 24; Richmond, Va., Jan. 
26; New York (Hotel Biltmore), Jan. 28. 

Welsh, Hunter.—New York, Jan. 17; 
ton, Jan. 13. 

Wheeler, William.—Lowell, Mass., Jan. 25 

Williams, Grace Bonner.—Mount Vernon 
N. Y., Jan. 20; Boston, Jan. 23; New Bed- 
ford, Mass., Jan. 25; Norwood, Mass., Feb. 2: 
Amsterdam, N. Y., Feb. 24: Boston, Feb. 27. 


Bos 





New York (4folian Hall), . 


NEW YORK CONCERT CALENDAR 





January 
15—Philharmonic Society, Young 
People’s Concert, afternoon, Aohan 


Hall. ; 

15—Germaine Schnitzer, 
cital, evening, Avolian Hall. — 

15—Russian Symphony Society, eve- 
ning, Carnegie Hall. 

16—Orchestral Society of New York, 
afternoon, Harris Theater. ‘ 

16—John McCormack, song recital, 
afternoon, Carnegie Hall. 

16—Young Men’s Symphony Orches- 
tra, afternoon, Avolian Hall (Arnold 
Volpe) conductor. 

17—Olive kremstad, song recital, af- 
ternoon, A®olian Hall. 

17—Hunter Welsh, piano recital, eve- 
ning, A®olian Hall. 

18—Harold Bauer and Pablo Casals, 
joint recital, afternoon, A®olian Hall. 

18s—Margulies Trio, evening, A®vlian 
Hall. 

20—George Harris, Jr., song recital, 
afternoon, Afolian Hall. 

20—Singers’ Club of New York, eve- 


piano re- 


ning, Avolfan Hall. | , 
21—Biltmore Musicale, Hotel Bilt- 
more, morning. Soloists, Enrico 


Caruso, Andre Tourret, Mabel Garri- 
son, Lucille Orrel. 
21—Philharmonic 
Carnegie Hall. 
21—Herma Menth, piano recital, af- 
ternoon, Aolian Hall. 
22—-Young People’s Symphony Con- 
cert, afternoon, Carnegie Hall. 


Society, afternoon, 


22—-Leo Ornstein, piano recital, af- 
ternoon, A®olian Hall. 
22—-Sophia Kassmir, song. recital, 


evening, A®olian Hall. 
23—Philharmonic Society, 
Carnegie Hall. 
23—Symphony Society of New York, 
afternoon, A®olian Hall. 
24—Percy Grainger, piano recital, af- 
ternoon, A®olian Hall. 
28—Maude Tucker Doolittle, 
noon, Rumford Hall. 


afternoon, 


after- 











Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. 


Biltmore Musicale.—Biltmore Hotel, New 
York (morning musicale), Jan. 21. Soloists, 
Enrico Caruso, Andre Tourret, Mabel Garri- 
son, Lucile Orrel. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra.—New York 
(Carnegie Hall), Feb. 17, 19; March 16, 18. 

Boston Quartet.—Boston, Jan. 19, March 1. 


Chicago Symphony Orchestra.—Oak Park, 
Jan, 17: Chicago, Jan. 18; Milwaukee, Jan. 
24; Madison, Jan. 25; Chicago, Jan. 27; Chi- 
cago, Feb. 1; Milwaukee, Feb. 7; Chicago, 


Feb. 10; Peoria, Feb. 14; Chicago, Feb. 21; 
Chicago, Feb. 24; Milwaukee, Feb. 28. 

Flonzaley Quartet.—Aurora, N. Y., Jan. 17; 
Geneseo, N. Y., Jan. 18; Albany, Jan. 19; 
Washington, Jan. 21; New York (®olian 
Hall), Jan. 25; Boston, Jan. 27; Torrington, 
Conn., Jan, 28; Springfield, Mass., Jan. 31; 
Chillicothe, Ohio, Feb, 2; Cincinnati, Feb. 3; 
Chicago, Feb. 8; Joplin, Feb. 10; Georgetown, 
Tex., Feb. 14; Belton, Tex., Feb. 15; Balti- 
more, Feb. 18; New York, Feb. 19 to March 12. 

Friends of Music Society.—New York 
(Ritz), Jan. 16, Feb. 20. 

Kneisel Quartet.—New York, Jan. 16; New 
Haven, Jan. 17; Princeton, Jan. 18; New 
York (4¢£olian Hall), Feb. 8, March 7, 21. 

Manhattan Ladies’ Quartet.—Gettysburg, 
Pa., Jan. 29; Birmingham, Pa., Jan. 31. 

Margulies Trio.—New York (Avolian Hall), 
Jan. 18; Feb. 29. 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra.—Minne 
apolis (Auditorium), Jan. 14, 28, Feb. 11, 
March 10, March 17, March 31; Young Peo- 


ple’s Concert, Feb. 4, March 24; St. Paul 
(Auditorium), Dec. 30, Jan. 13, 27, Feb. 10, 
March 9, March 16, March 30; Midwinter 


Tour, Feb. 12-March 8: 
Hall), Feb. 25. 

New York Chamber Music Society.—New 
York (A£olian Hall), Feb. 3, March 9. 

New York Philharmonic Society.—New 


New York (Carnegie 


York (A®olian Hall), Jan. 15; New York (Car 
negie Hall), Jan. 20, 21, 23, 27, 28, 30; Feb. 4, 
5, 6, 10, 11; ASolian Hall, Feb. 12; Brook- 


lyn, Jan. 16, Feb. 13, March 12: 
Hall, Feb. 20, 24, 25, 27; 
11, Za, 24, 36. 

Nylic Chorus Society (Bruno Huhn, con 
ductor), Acolian Hall, New York, Jan. 27. 

Orchestral Society of New York.—New 
York (Harris Theater), Jan. 16. 

Rich Quartet of Philadelphia.—Philadel 


Carnegie 
March 2, 38, 5, 19. 


phia, Feb. 11 and April 26. 

Russian Symphony Society.—Four Con- 
certs of Russian Music, Carnegie Hall, New 
York, Jan. 15, 29, Feb. 19, March 18. Solo 
ists—Lina Cavalieri, Lucien Muratore, Maria 
Kuznetsova, Evelyn Starr, Marguerite Lisz 


niewska. 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra.—San 


Francisco, Jan. 28; Feb. 4, 18, 25; March 10, 
24, 31. 
Singers’ Club of New York.—New York 


(ALolian Hall), Jan. 20. 


Schroeder Trio.—Portland, Me., Jan. 20 


— Loyal Phillips.—Pawtucket, R. I 
Jan. 29. 

Sinsheimer Quartet.—New York (Rumford 
Hall),’ Feb. 1; New York (Rumford Hall). 
March 28: Orange, N. J., April 19. 

St. Cecilia Society (Victor Harris).—New 
York (Waldorf-Astoria), Jan. 18 


St. Louis Symphony Orchestra).—St. Louis, 
Jan. 15, 28, 29; Feb. 4, 5, 11, 12; March 8, 4, 
10, 11, 17, 18; San Antonio Music Festival. 
Feb. 15, 16 and 17. 


Symphony Society of New York.—New 


York (A£olian Hall), Jan. 23, 28, 30: Feb 
6, 11, 13, 27; March 38, 5; Brooklyn, Jan. 29, 
Feb. 12. 

Young People’s Symphony Concert.—New 
York (Carnegie Hall), Jan. 22; Feb. 5, 26: 


March 11. 

Young Men’s Symphony Orchestra.—Aco- 

lian Hall, New York, Jan. 16. 

Zoeliner Quartet.—Lake Forest, Ill., Jan. 
Chicago, Ill., Jan. 16; Urbana, Ill., Jan. 
Charleston, Ill., Jan. 18: Carbondale, Ill., 

Jan. 19; St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 20: Columbia. 

Miss., Jan. 21; Starkville, Miss., Jan. 22: Bir- 

mingham, Ala., Jan. 23; Montgomery, Ala., 


15 
17 
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Grace POTTER Marie HERTENSTEIN Francis MACMILLEN 


PIANIST 


Exclusive Management: S. E.MACMILLEN, Room No. 618 Candler Bldg., 220 W. 42nd St., N. Y.C. 
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Jan. 24; Auburn, Ala., Jan. 25; Selma,, Ala., 
Jan. 26; Jackson, Miss., Jan. 27; Brookhaven, 
Miss., Jan. 28; McComb, Miss., Jan. 29; Meri- 
dian, Miss., Jan. 31. 


* NARRATOR” FOR RECITAL 





Innovation to Be Adopted in Program 
of Mme. Viafora 


Mme. Gina Ciaparelli-Viafora is to 
introduce a novel feature in her New 
York recital at AZolian Hall, on the eve- 
ning of Feb. 1, when she will have a 
“Narrator” to aid her in the exposition 
of her songs. As her program, with the 
exception of an extended group in Eng- 
lish, will be in Italian and French, Mme. 
Viafora believes that the appreciation 
of her hearers will be increased if she 
gives them informally some data as to 
the nature of the works and of the text 
of the poems. To this end, she will 
have the assistance of George C. Turner 
as “Narrator.” 

Other assistants of the soprano will 
be Karl Kirksmith, violoncellist, and 
Charles Gilbert Spross, pianist. 





Musician Said to Have Been Victim of 
Mexican Bandits 


Of the seventeen Americans slain by 
Mexican bandits near Cusihuiriachic 
Mexico, on Jan. 10, one, variously de- 
scribed as Lorenzo Coy, Avery C. Coy 
and J. P. Coy, is said to have been a 
former musician, member of the Bos- 
tonian Trio. His home was given as Los 




















Angeles in dispatches from El Paso, 
Tex. 
ia 
Sie 
Herman Perlet 
Herman Perlet, widely known as a 


conductor of operettas, and who had 
been associated with Duff, McCall, Max 
Strakosch, and Abbey, Schoeffel & 
Grau, died on Jan. 9 in Oakland, Cal., 
in his fifty-second 
year. His final 
appearance was 
in 1908, when he 
conducted “Tom 
Jones” under the 
management of 
Henry W. Sav- 
age. Mr. Perlet 
was born in Erie, 
Pa., and made his 
début at the age 
of eight as a pian- 
ist. At twelve he 
was a church or- 
ganist, and when 
sixteen he became 
pianist in a con- 
cert company. 
During his career 
he appeared with many noted artists, 
among whom were Campanini, Remenyi, 
Marie Litta, and Brignoli. Mr. Perlet 
married Belle Thorne, prima donna of 
San Francisco, in 1896. His work in that 
city consisted of concert and oratorio 
conducting. 

Mr. Perlet was the composer of the 
music of “The Fall of Ug,” the 1913 
production of San Francisco’s Bohemian 
Club, the score of which, as was stated 
in MuSsIcCAL AMERICA at the time, was 
characterized by radically marked indi- 
viduality and beauty in both melody and 
harmonization. 








The late 
Herman Perlet 


Carl A. Hansmann 


Carl A. Hansmann, brother-in-law of 
Henry T. Finck, music critic of the New 
York Evening Post, died of pneumonia 
at his New York home last Saturday. 
Mr. Hansmann was forty-nine years of 
age. Formerly identified with the United 
States Consular Service, he had been 
very prominent in the legal profession 
since 1894. He was a discriminating 
music-lover, though not an _ executive 
musician. Mr. Hansmann is survived by 
his widow and two-year-old son. His 
widow, Elizabeth A. C. Hansmann, is a 
soprano of distinguished abilities and has 
won considerable praise as an interpre- 
ter of the songs of Grieg and MacDowell. 


Florence Johnson-Ewens 


ATLANTIC CiTy, N. J., Jan. 4.—Mrs. 
Florence Johnson-Ewens, soprano of the 
Atlantic City Crescendo Club, passed 
away Dec. 27, at her home at the La 
Grange Apartment, Atlantic City, N. J. 

L. J. K. F. 
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INDIANAPOLIS MUSICIANS’ CLUB HOLDS BANQUET 

















Musicians and Their Guests at the Banquet with Which the Organization of the Musicians’ Club Was Celebrated 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 8. 

HE Musicians’ Club, founded a few 
weeks ago among the representative 
musicians who are teachers, celebrated 
its organization by a banquet at the 
German House on Monday evening, Jan. 
3. Invitations were extended to women 
who have taken an active part in the 


musical life of the city, and they proved 
themselves most charming’ guests. 
Glenn Friermood, president of the club, 
was toastmaster, and officers and mem- 
bers responded with delightful speeches. 

Those attending are shown in the ac- 
companying photograph as follows, with 
the numbers by which they are to be 
identified: Outer seats, left to right: 
No. 1, Glenn Friermood, president; 2, 


Charles Hanson; 3, Mrs. Charles Han- 
son; 4, Percival Owen, secretary; 5, Mrs. 
Percival Owen; 6, Flora M. Hunter; 7, 
Leslie E. Peck; 8, Arnold Spencer; 9, 
Mrs. Kenneth Rose; 10, Kenneth Rose; 
11, Mrs. Arnold Spencer; 12, Gaylord 
Yost; 138, Nathan Davis; 14, Pauline 


Schellschmidt; 15, Adolph H. Schell- 
schmidt, treasurer; 16, Mrs. Edward 
Nell; 17, Edward Nell; 18, Bertha 


Schellschmidt; 19, Max 
lor; 22, Frank Taylor. 
Inner seats, as follows: 23, 


mood; 29, 


Mrs. Ernestinoff; 31, Christian Maar- 


tens, vice-president; 32, Mrs. Maartens. 





OPERA SCHOOL MUSICALE 


Frederick Haywood Presents an Inter- 
esting Program in New York 


The first musicale and tea given in the 
new studios of the Haywood Vocal and 
Operatic School, 331 West End Avenue, 
took place on the afternoon of Jan. 6. 
Mrs. Frederick Haywood was the hostess, 
assisted by Mrs. Irene Bartlett. 

Mr. Haywood presented a program 
consisting entirely of operatic numbers, 
which included the “Romanza” from 
“Cavalleria,” sung by Elma Hancon, 


from Cornwall, N. Y.; “Ritorna vincitor” 
from “Aida,” by Freda Somerset of 
Walden, N. Y.; “Che faro senza Euri- 
dice” from “Orfeo,” by Enid Addison 
of Peoria, IIll.; “Elsa’s Dream” from 
“Lohengrin,” by Carrie Sager; ‘“Alexan- 
dria” from “Thais,” by Mr. J. Uly 
Woodside, baritone, of Genda Springs, 


Kan.; “Vision Fugitive’ from ‘“Héro- 
diade,” by Jackson Kinsey. 
After the regular program Mary 


Helen Brown played three of her songs 
which were sung by Mr. Kinsey and 
Miss Hancon. 

The numerous musical guests who are 
prominent, respectively, as artists and 


composers expressed their delight and 
appreciation for the results achieved by 
Mr. Haywood, especially in the develop- 
ment of young singers, who proved them- 
selves not only vocally but in interpreta- 
tion capable of singing the grand opera 
arias with skill and intelligence. 

William Axt, formerly of the Hammer- 
stein Opera forces, is acting in the 
capacity of operatic coach in the Hay- 
wood studios. 

Four of the students in the above pro- 
gram are doing active professional work. 
Jackson C. Kinsey has been re-engaged 
as soloist at the Lafayette Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. Mr. 


Woodside is, at present, soloist at the 


Chapel of The Intercession, Trinity 
Parish, N. Y. Enid Addison, contralto, 
is with the Aborn Opera Company. 


Carrie Sager is soloist at the Rutgers 
Presbyterion Church, N. Y. 


Lehar, Austrian Composer, Excused 
From Military Service 
A dispatch of Jan. 11 from Vienna, 


via London to the New York Evening 
Sun, says that Franz Lehar, the operetta 
composer, has been granted freedom from 
military duty until the end of the present 
war. 








Grand Prix Paris, 1900 
The Grand Prize, St, Louis, 1904 


The Baldwin Piano 


Beautiful quality of tone, with a charm of its own 
Distinguished by great durability 


Che Baldwin Piano Ce. 


142 West 4th Street, CINCINNATI 








HENRY 


F. 


HENRY F. MILLER & SONS 
PIANO COMPANY, BOSTON 
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MERLIN 


PIANOS 








Office 27 Union Square 


Are considered by expert judges to be the finest now made 
They contain more valuable improvements than all others 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 


Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
NEW YORK 
Send for Illustrated Art Catalogue 


WEAVER PIANOS 





Cincinnati 


The 
WERETT 
PIANO 
One of the three great 


Pianos of the World 


The John Church Company 

New York 
Owners of 
The Everett Piano Co, Boston 


Chicago 














KURTZMANN Pianos 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers, 


526-536 Niagara Street 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 








AN ARTISTIC TRIUMPH 
WEAVER PIANO COMPANY, YORK, PA. 





Leckner; 20, 
Mrs. Max Leckner; 21, Mrs. Frank Tay- 


Arthur 
Monninger; 24, Mrs. Arthur Monninger; 
25, Mr. Lloyd; 26, Charles Schultz; 27, 
Hugh McGibney; 28, Mrs. Glenn Frier- 
Alexander Ernestinoff; 30, 
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